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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LADY EDITH’S ISLAND. 
I stayed a little while to view 
Her cheek that wore in place of red 
The bloom of water, tender biue, 
Daintily spread. T. Hood. 

Tue events crowded into those few minutes had 
transpired with bewildering rapidity. 

Scarcely had the apparition appeared, and the young 
men dashed on to the island in mad pursuit of its 
unreal presence, before the pistol-shot was heard, and 
Gabriel was seen springing wildly into the boat, and 
waking from the spot, with eries of terror. 

_ The occupants of the second boat gazed after him 
in bewilderment. 

“Onslow! Where is Onslow?” ejaculated Flora, 
clasping her hands in frantic earnestness. 

P Where? Still on the island,” replied Sir Noel. 

‘But that shot! And Gabriel” 

“Why, you do not suppose your brother has done 
his friend any misciief?” returned the baronet, 
steroly—more sternly than he had ever yet addressed 
his fair child. 

ord Englestone interposed. 
ns Impossible to say what he may or may not have 
cone,” he said. “He is frantic. Let us pursue him 
lustantly.” 

“And my friend?” demanded Tofts. 

4 Whatis his peril to that of my child?” cried his 
ordship. “Her position is desperate.” 

In the care of my lady and her future husband ?” 
7 Sir Noel, with emphasis. 
A a bags and the tone alike irritated the irascible 

“ At another time, Sir Noel, I shall be ha to dis- 
oo that question with you,” he said, with. offensive 

“courtesy, “But not now. Not now!” 





[GABRIEL’s WRATH AT DR. DORIANI’S INSINUATION. ] 


His eyes were strained in the direction the other 
boat had taken. 

Real alarm for his child had possessed him. The 
doubts he had once expressed to his host respecting 
Gabriel, and which subsequent events had lulled to 
rest, all started up in his mind with renewed vigour, 
and drove him to the verge of distraction. 

All this passed in a moment or two—in the brief 
period during which Cheney Tofts stepped from 
the landing-slcpe into the boat, and grasped the 
oars. 

And now he looked irresolutely up into the faces of 
those about him—from that of Flora, whose eyes 
were riveted on the island, to that of Lord Engle- 
stone, stretched in the opposite direction, and intently 
watched by Sir Noel Edgecombe. 

“Jove! ’Tisn’t the civil thing to leave Onslow 
alone in such a place at this hour,” he ventured to say. 

“Oh, it must not be!” cried Flora. ‘“ Only some- 
thing terrible could have driven Gabriel to act as he 
has done, and who knows what may have befallen 
your brave friend?” 

“ Flora is right,” said Sir Noel Edgeeombe. ‘ That 
singular apparition may have been only some despe- 
rate fellow in disguise, wild and spectral as it looked ; 
and the pistol-shot—but no, no, I will not indulge the 
thought of any deed of violence. Still, it is only 
right that the island should be explored. Your 
lordship,” he added, addressing Lord Englestone, 
“ will, I am sure, agree in that,” 

“ Anything, anything,” was the answer, “only do 
not keep me from my child. These wasted moments 
torture me. Great heaven, what may have happened 
ere this?” 

He clasped his hands over his face, as if trying to 
shut out some horror which his mind was conjuring 
up. Sir Noel noticed the action, his face darkened, 
and angry furrows puckered his brow, between the 
eyes. 

“T will answer for your daughter's safety with my 
life, my lord,” he said. 

Flora laid her hand on the baronet’s arm as if nerv- 
ously anxious to furnish a pretext for the words. 

“ Remember, his lordship has the natural feelings of 





a father; and he does not know dear Gabriel as we 
know him.” 

On Lord Englestone both the baronet’s remark and 
his daughter’s explanation were alike lost. He 
thought only of Blanche; and that thought prompted 
him, as turning suddenly to Cheney ‘Tofts, he said : 

“You once spoke in loose and insulting terms of 
my daughter. I heard and forgave you. Prove to 
me now that I have not misjudged your goodness of 
heart in spite of your flippant tongue. Take me to 
her.” 

Flora, rising, clasped his lordship’s arm, and fore- 
stalled any reply that Tofts might have made. 

“ Pray, pray have no fears for Blanche,” she ex- 
claimed. “There is no danger. My brother is per- 
fect master of himself, even when most excited and 
reckless. Besides, he loves Blanche too well to expuse 
her to the slightest danger.” 

Firm, tender, pleading, these words went to his 
lordship’s heart. 

“ T will take your assurance,” he said, and resumed 
the seat from which he had risen. 

But his eyes still gazed in the direction the first boat 
had taken. 

And when it was proposed that Sir Noel and Tofts, 
accompanied by Flora—who would not be left be- 
hind—should land and explore the island in search 
of Onslow, whose protracted absence was really be- 
coming alarming, he took no heed. Their disappear- 
ance from the boat did not attract his attention. 

The brightness of the moonlight rendered every 
part of the island as distinctly visible as it would 
have been at noon-day. It was a deserted wilderness 
of a place; partly rocky and barren, partly covered 
with luxuriant vegétation. With the exception of the 
little fishing-box—in appearance much like a family 
tomb—there was not a building upon it. No caverns 
presented themselves to the eye, nor was the foliage 
at any part so thick as to offer any chance of conceal- 
ment. 

This being so there was every reason to suppose 
that Neville Onslow would at once be encountered. 

If alive, he might be expected to present himself at 
any turn, If dead or wounded—and his absence, 
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conjoined with the report of fire-arms and Gabriel's 
terror, suggested such a contingency—his body was 
pretty sure to be perceived lying in the moonlight. 

But nothing that might have been thus anticipated 
happened. 

With a growing sense of awe and terror, inspired 
by the mystery of the occurrence, the little party 
wandered in every direction, took every turning which 
presented itself, examined every nook and corner, 
with the same result. 

Neville Onslow was nowhere to be found! 

A lightly stirring breeze gave to the shadows of the 
foliage a restless and incessant, but almost impercept- 
ible movement, asif cast by living things. But it 
was vegetable life only. Each fallen log crossing 
their path caused them to start, it was so likea 
human being lying dead. And through the island 
there went moans and sighs, and sounds as of gasp 
and sob—mere results of the wind among the leaves, 
and the swaying of the branches, but sufficient to 
drive the colour from their cheeks and to cause their 
limbs to tremble. ’ 

Living or dead Neville Onslow must, they felt con- 
vinced, be in that place. 

But where ? 

The question rose to the lips of each as they paused, 
uncertain what step should be next taken. 

“ It is incredible !” cried Sir Noel, drawing forth a 
white handkerchief, and shaking out its folds before 
wiping his brows. 

** Jove, yes. He must be here,” said Tofts, and he 
glanced hopelessly around. 

“But where? We have examined every inch of 
ground,” urged the baronet. 

“ He can’t have jumped into the river,” said Tofts. 
** Not likely. Why should he have done so ?” 

Flora Edgecombe held up her hands imploringly. 

The moonlight added no whitenéss to the face on 
which it shone, and which quivered with horrer at the 
suggestion. 

* It is cruel even to hint at such ® thing,” she said, 
in a reproachful tone. 

“Sorry to offend,” replied Tofts, “ but What are 
we tothink? He is not here, and whereis it possible 
for himtobe? He might even have fallen into the 
water—or have been thrown in.” 

The eyes of Flora Edgecombe flashed with indig- 
nation. 

“‘ My brother Gabriel alone accompanied him to this 
place,” she said. 

“ True, but 6 

“Tf any act of violence was perpetrated, therefore, 
it must have been by his hand.” 

“TI did not mean to imply that,” said Tofts, 
apologetically. 

“Perhaps not. I trust not. But you leave no 
other conclusion to be arrived at. Isthat just? Is 
it kind or delicate ? To me, his sister, it is inexpres- 
sibly painful.” 

Tofts, abashed for once, paused a moment, doubtful 
what defence to offer. 

“ Pardon me,” he then said, “ but we are leaving 
one consideration out of the question. We are for- 
getting what it was that tempted my friend and your 
brother to venture on this island as they did. The 
apparition was seen by all of us.” 

It was true; and it was with a nervous creeping 
of the flesh that each felt it to be so. 

“ Now, what was the nature of that apparition.” 

“ I—I am quite unable to say,” replied Sir Noel. 

“ Ought we to believe in its reality?” said Flora, 
trying to struggle against superstitious fears, foreign 
to her healthy and well-regulated mind. “ Surely 
that must have been an optical illusion. Some effect 
of light streaming through the trees. Something real 
—not supernatural. Ihave never put faith in the 
Manor House spectre, which has caused so much 
alarm, and I cannot yield up my reason in this case.” 

“* Jove! I’ve little faith in ghosts,” said Tofts, 
“but this ” he shuddered as he spoke, “ this was 
something visible—I could take my oath of it.” 

“* And I,” said the baronet; “ it was no fancy.” 

Flora looked grave. 

“ You compel me,” she said, “ to take up my father’s 
suggestion. It was a spectre, you say; but it is 
easier for me to believe that it was some desperate 
character concealed here for purposes of his or her 
own, and startled at our own unexpected appearance.” 

“ And if so?” Sir Noel asked. 

“Then,” interrupted Tofts, “ we are driven to the 
conclusion that some fierce encounter, some fatal con- 
flict, has resulted in both the stranger and my friend 
disappearing into the river.” 

“I dare not believe anything so horrible,” said 
Flora, expressing her thoughts aloud, rather than 
addressing those about her. 

“For my part,” exclaimed the baronet, “I am lost 
in bewilderment. The mystery overpowers me. I 
know not what to believe or conjeeture. One thing 
Only isclear. lt is in vain that we remain here, 
since any further discovery is impossible. Gabriel 








alone can unravel what has happened. He, it is 
possible, may be able to shed a ray of light upon 
what appears shrouded in utter darkness; and failing 
his doing so, we must be content to wait the issue of 
events.” 

Flora listened with impatience. 

“Surely you cannot purpose to leave this place ?” 
she exclaimed. “ Not to-night? Not for days—weeks, 
if necessary. Any moment may reveal a clue to this 
mystery, and restore Onslow to us. And whatever 
happens, must. happen here.” 

“That's right,” said Cheney Tofts, reflectively ; 
“that’s right enough.” 

“ Well then, you see your duty to your friend.” 

“To remain here, I s’pose ?” 

“Yes. By all means—yes.” 

“ And Sir Noel and yourself 

“Will collect as many of our people as possible and 
send them to your assistance. It is possible that even 
now some spot may remain unexplored.” 

“No,” replied Tofts, while his eyes ranged from side 
to side, and took in at a glance the whole extent of the 
island, “ that’s impossible. And asto my staying here 
—lI’m no coward. No man ever accused me of that. 
But to be alone ona haunted island, at night, with 
heaven knows what going on is—is—— Hang me, 
if I can do it.” 

Flora withdrew the hand that rested on her father’s 
arm, and stepped from his side. 

“ Go then,” she said, “I will watch.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. Unlike you, I am, unfortunately, a coward at 
heart; but excitement gives me courage. Do not fear 
to go, no harm will befall me.” 

“T wouldn't go now,” began Tofts, gallantly, “not 


” 
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“ Not if I pointed out to you that without your aid 
it is impossible for‘any one to reach the Manor House?” 
said Flora, pe' . “Neither Lord Englestone 
nor my father could ire ‘the fatigue of rowing, and 
it is impossible for them to go by the ‘banks through 
the mists.” 

“ Of course if it is your wish,” said Tofts, reluctantly. 

“Tt is—I ask it asa favour.” 

“ Jn that case,” said Sir Noel, “ I shall remain here.” 

“And so delay ascertaining from Gabriel what it is 
so necessary to know—and to know at once,” ex- 
claimed Flora, in'a tone so marked@’and significant that 
Cheney Tofts stared in amazement. 

The baronet naturally remonstrated; but there was 
something in the manner of his daughter, such firm- 
ness and such an apparent determination to carry out 
her own proposal, that at length he yielded, and in- 
duced the reluctant Tofts to accompany him tothe boat. 

Tn a few minutes, to Lord Englestone’s intense 
satisfaction, they were on their return toward the 
Manor House. ‘Tofts, alarmed at the disappearance of 
his friend, and oppressed with a remorseful feeling at 
having complied with Flera Edgecombe’s wish, put 
out all his strength, and made the frail skiff shoot 
through the moonlight like an arrow. Still, it was 
against the tide, and thus much time was lost, and it 
was late before the Manor House grounds were 
reached. There, further time was consumed in collect- 
ing people on the estate to go down to the island with 
lanterns, and such implements as would enable them 
to explore it thoroughly. ‘These Tofts took under his 
command; Gidley, the philosophic keeper, acting as 
his lieutenant. Boats were again in requisition, and 
these once started, no time was lost. 

But it was midnight before the island was again 
reached. 

By that time the character of the night had changed. 
The mcon was overclouded. Island, river-banks, and 
river were beginning to melt into one, under fold 
upon fold of gathering mist. There was even some 
danger of striking upon the island unperceived. For- 
tunately it was observed at a little distance, like the 
phantom creation of a dream, and alanding was effected. 

The men followed Cheney Tofts and Gidley up the 
landing-slope, and then received instructions to dis- 
perse in all directions, to explore the place as well as 
the nature of the night would permit, and to keep a 
sharp look-out for whatever might happen. 

For his own part, Tofts hastened in search of Flora 
Edgecombe, whom he had left aear the fishing-house 
resembling a family mausoleum. On reaching this, 
he looked eagerly round, but could perceive no traces 
of her. 

“She has taken slielter in the house,” he thought. 

The next moment, to his horror, he perceived her 
lying senseless and rigid at his feet. 

In her right hand she grasped a discharged pistol. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 
GABRIEL'S TRIUMPH. 
The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
“ Why, this is strange, I trow !” 
Coleridge. 
Wuar had, in the meantime, happened to the other 





boat ? 


Alarmed at Gabriel’s appearance as he Sprung ; 
it, alarmed still more by the words which esp Bd, 
lips, Blanche had cast her arms around the y,; ls 
Lady Edgecombe, while gazing at her go, a . 
scared face and eyes of terror. es 

“Gabriel!” cried Lady Edgecombe. 

It was in a tone less of remonstrance than ¢ 
mand. A tone such as the mesmerist uses jp ne 
pelling his patient to obey him, or as might be ajo 
to terrify a restive animal to obedience. = 

Blanche was amazed. , 

Still greater was her amazement when, on a rp i 
tion of his name from those lips shaped to momen 
firmness, and on the touch of a hand soft as yelp 
yet nerved as with steel, Gabriel subsided from };: 
wild fierceness into a bearing far more ratigna| jer 
temperate. i 

His eyes still flamed. The grasp of his hanj; 
round the oars was still that of iron—go potent 
was the influence of the terror which possessed hin. 
but his breathing, which had been in gasps, gry 
\regular, his lips were no longer parted like tuose oj , 
wild his breast ceased to heave violently, ay 
the sweep of the oars grew steady, and s0 to spak 
Ol rself, Gabriel!” said 

¢ el!” said her ladyship, fixip, 
on titin ear bale eyes. a 

“ T cannot,” was the despairing answer. 

“ What |” 

“ This terror——” 

“Ts folly. Striveto becalm. Nota word. Yo, 
word !” 

Then followed a moment, in which the young mu 
frame was convulsed as with some horrible tortu:, 
His cheeks grew bloodless ; his lips were livid. 

. “* You ‘will triumph.” 

Lady Edgecombe uttered the words with the cln 
decision ‘of the physician who assures his patient th; 
he will recover. 

“No,” eried Gabriel, despairingly. “I cannot. 
mother, mother, I cannot.” 

The fire in his eyés seemed to flame up, the blo 
rushed batk into his face. F 

“T tell you that you are strong. You have but 
to will it, and ‘the mastery is yours. It is yours.” 

Her ladyship, forward, laid a hand w 
either shoulder, and looked into his eyes with an ear- 
nestness of Which her face did not appear capable 








| when ‘seen in 


repose. 

“Tt is yours,” she repeated. 

Then ensued a moment. 

The boat stood still, its ‘head ‘half-turned by tle 
force of the current. 

Silence reigned supreme: 

It was broken by a deep convulsive sigh, whic 
seemed wrung from the very depths of Gabriel's being 
as it escaped him. 

Then he burst into tears. 

Lady Edgecombe resumed her seat, lifted her eyes 
from those of her son, and turned to Blanche Selwyn 
a face which seemed to have aged years in a ier 
seconds. Into that face she forced a ghastly and w- 
natural smile, from which the horror-stricken girl {ei 
herself recoil. 

“Terror is singularly powerful in its effects,” Laiy 
Edgecombe remarked, with a strong effort at calmnes, 
“ especially on sensitive natures like that of Gabriel 
It is only to be met by firmness; by prompt decisio 
See, the storm is over. It is only the harmless ma 
that is falling.” 

Blanche answered something, she knew not what 

The singular scene she had just witnessed had pr 
foundly affected her. It had revived all those fears 
Gabriel Edgecombe which existed as the shadow ¢ 
her young life. 

Even the tears which he now shed, so openly, 
in so unreserved a manner, were inexpressibly dir 
tressing. Tears are not easily wrung from mel 
eyes, and the shedding of them can never bo bebe 
with indifference. 

Under other circumstances, Blanche would bare 
been moved to strong sympathy ; as it was, she fu 
only pain, repugnance, and a nameless something 
which crept over her, and to which she hesitated # 
give the name of horror! — 

Perhaps it was, in truth, only#the strong instine 
of self-preservation. Pp 

It was a welcome relief when, after a few sect 
Gabriel mastered himself sufficiently to resume bi 
management of the boat. By that time Lady big 
combe was quite herself, and regarded her sou with 4 
quiet complacence. me 

“ And now, Gabriel,” she said, “tell us what it wa 
that alarmed you so greatly ?” 

Blanche involuntarily laid ker fingers on her 
ship's wrist. 4 my 

“The thought of it may revive his tert s 
said. a: 
“No, my child,” her ladyship answered pry 
“he will have no relapse.” 

“ You are certain ?” 


lady- 
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Gabricl himself an srered that question. F 

«Jt is beyond a doubt,” he said. ae Forgive me, my 

Blanche, the aarm I have inspired in you. For- 
= me, though I cannot forgive myself. I am sensi- 
give and—and— In short, I know not how it 
naa ened that terror overcame my calmer reason. The 
“parition was so sudden ia its appearance and disap- 
are and what followed i 
P “Tady Edgecombe could not restrain her eegerness to 
kn chat did happen ?” she exclaimed. 

“ All was so instantaneous that I can scarce describe 
it,” replied Gabriel. ‘“‘We saw the phantom before us 
as we rushed on to the island. Its face was toward 
we Its eyes were luminous. I saw that, and no more, 
for while I looked, it seemed to become conscious of 
our presence, and glided away. ‘The course it took 
was toward the old fishing-house, long deserted, and 
now falling to pieces. I can assert with confidence 
that it entered there.” : 

“And you followed ?” asked Blanche, who listened 
with suspevded breath to this narrative. ‘ 

«] did. Without fear or hesitation I dashed into 
the ruinous old place, and looked around me. The 
wooulight streaming in through a great rent in the 
roof made it as light as day. I could see everything 
there—the chest that Baliol Bdgecombe made with 
his own hands when a boy; the two seats on either 
side it, and every item of the lumber that hasaccumu- 
lated there through long years. All was plain to me, 
but the figure that I had seen pass through the door- 
way was not there.” 

“You had seen it pass in, and it had disappeared ?” 
said Lady Edgecombe, with a shudder. 

Blanche ouly held her breath and listened. 

“The mystery of this overcame me. I stood rooted 
to the spot. My hair seemed to rise from my brow, 
aud a cold dew suffused my every limb. ‘It has 
vanished, I heard a voice say at my side. It was 
Neville Onslow who spoke; and before I could reply 
to his question, it was taken up by a hundred laugh- 
ing jeering echoes. ‘ Vanished!’ I heard shouted in 
a thousand tones. I looked round to discover whence 
they came, and saw the open doorway, like a square 
of moonlight. Some one stood in it, but it was not 
Onslow. It was the phantom. With a loud cry I 
rushed upon it, but it eluded me. It slid away as I 
sprang forward, and then the voices I had heard re- 
commenced—yelling, hissing, laughing, jeering, till I 
felt my senses reeling. Then there was the report of 
apistol. Silence followed ; and after it came a sound 
like @ rushing wind, and the voices became faces, 
fierce and threatening, and I could see no more. I fled 
for my life.” 

“You believe this really happened ?” asked Lady 
Elgecombe. “Surely this was the effect of terror ?” 


“You allowed your fears # get the better of your 
reason |” 

Gabriel shook his head. 

“Tam a stranger to fear,” he replied. ‘I felt none 
when I descended the face of the rock to save Blanche 
from certain death. The burning house inspired me 
with no alarm as I entered it on the night of the fire. 
No, Ihave no fear, except of the supernatural. I am 
powerless against phantoms.” 

Blanche listened in amazement, 

He spoke of supernatural apparitions as among the 
ordinary experiences of daily life. What was she to 
think of it? Was not this sufficient to justify that 
fear of him with which her love had so hopelessly 
contended ? 

But soon her surprise yielded to another feeling. 

He had spoken of Neville Onslow, and of the re- 
port of a pistol occurring in the midst of the wonders 
of this haunted island. 

What had become of Onslow ? . 

That became instantly the one absorbing question 
4 her mind, and she asked it with suppressed but 
leverish emotion. 

_ "You escaped from the island; Onslow remained 
there?” she said. 

Gabriel's brow knitted into cords at the inquiry. 

: ie remains there,” was his sullen answer. 

: “s posed to allthe dangers you kave described 2” 

es. 


by You did not give a thought to him, then? Ah, 
cruel, selfish Gabriel—not a thought to your friend’s 


safety ?” 


The words aeted upon the youth liks poison. 
J ile had my chaaces of safety,” he grumbled; “ if 
‘ead not my courage, could 1 help it? If heisa 
ear, @ poltroon, a coward Pi 
. “No; Nevilleis no coward!” cried Blanche, fiercely 
indignant. 
& —— issafe. If any man is safe against such 
“But if w 
ot y 

lead 


hat you describe is not the mere illusion 
uw Own excited fancy, he may be in peril—may be 

ote wd have been driven into the water 2” 
'shotthrough the heart.” added Gabriel, with a 





| complacency and satisfaction that curdled the blood in 


the fair girl’s veins. 

Lady Edgecombe heard the words and saw the effect 
they produced. At the words themselves her eyes 
glistened, and a smile stole over her face; it was the 
look of horror in Blanche Selwyn’s face which alone 
seemed to trouble her. 

“You do not think this probable, Gabriel?” she 
asked, in an earnest undertone. ‘ Nothing so horri- 
ble could have happened ?” 

“You know all that I know,” he replied. 

* And you saw nothing of Onslow from the moment 
you set foot on the island ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

It was Blanche who asked the next question. 

“This pistol-shot—who could have fired it?” she 
said. 

Gabriel shrugged his skoulders., 

“T cannot tell,” he said. 

“Tt was no delusion—we heard it from the river.” 

“Yes; it might have been heard a mile in the quiet 
night.” 

‘*And it must have been fired by mortal hands?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Perhaps Onslow himself discharged it ?” 

“ Perbaps so.” 

Was there a reluctance on Gabriel's part to follow 
up this subject? Blancle fancied so and it filled her 
with a vague and nameless terror. Lady Edgecombe 
thought so, and a delicious hepe which she dared not 
shape into words inspired her. Gladly would she have 
subjected her son to the closest cross-questioning ; but 
prudence suggested silence, and she permitted him to 
keep his own counsel. 

While the ladies revolved this question in their 
minds, the boat reached the landing-place leading into 
the park. 

It was deserted, except by a solitary figure, that, 
tall, and with rounded shoulders, was without diffi- 
culty recognized as Doctor #oriani, His manner 
denoted impatience, and on seeing the boat approach, 
he hastened toward it. 

“You are only three!" he exclaimed in surprise ; 
“and the other boat, where is it? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Something too singular to be told in a moment, 
doctor,” replied Lady Edgecombe. “Suffice it, that 
we have seen the phantom of Lady Edith’s Island, and 
that it proved almost too much for Gabriel.” 

“You have been there? You landed?” asked 
Doriani, eagerly, and with unusual agitation. 

“Yes,” replied Gabriel. “Two of us. 
and I.” 

“ Onslow !” 
there ?” 

“He did.” 

“ And where is he now ?” 

“ There still for all I know to the contrary. I am 
not his keeper. I did not ask him to go there F 

“ And did not prevent his leaving, eh ? ” 

“ T?—no. Why do you ask? What do you try to 
insinuate ? ” 

Gabriel sprang on to the landing-place as he spoke, 
and put his face close to Doriani’s as he asked the 
question in a fierce and angry tone. 

“ T insinuate nothing,” said Doriani, with the air of 
a man striving to repress some strong feeling; “‘ but by 
all that’s unfortunate 

His eyes cauglit those of Blanche Selwyn raised 
inquiringly as he spoke, and stopping abrupily, he 
moved forward and offered his arm to assist her from 
the boat. 


Onslow 


shriecked the doctor. “He landed 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
THE ACCUSATION. 
Els.—No! It is not, cannot bet 
Guth—Heard'st what he said? 
Alf—I did. 
Guth.— Was't true? Alfred the Great. 

As Blanche Selwyn stepped on shore, Doriani, with 
as much of finesse as gallantry, relinquished her to 
Gabriel, while he walked by Lady Edgecombe’s side 
on their way through the park towards the Manor 
House. 

The lovers walked on before under the trees, silent 
and abstracted ; exchanging only an occasioual word. 

Gabriel seemed to be suffering from exhaustion fol- 
lowing the terrible excitement he had gone through ; 
while Blanche, not yet startled from that delicious 
dream in which the last few days had passed, indulged 
in thoughts of Neville Onslow, for whose safety— 
ignorant as she was of the real state of affairs—she 
entertained no serious fears. Gabriel's terror had, she 
believed, exaggerated the terrors of the Lady Edith’s 
Island, even if it had not created them, and she had 
little fear but that all would be well. 

Suffering the lovers to proceed at their own will, 
Doriani and Lady Edgecombe fell back some distance, 
and moved on at a slow vace and absorbed in close 
conversation, 





At his request her ladyship gave the doctor a 
full account of all that had happened. He listened 
to the narrative with avidity, and submitted questions 
calculated to bring out minute details with an 
earnestness for which the lady had not been pre- 
pared. 

“ You attach singular importance td this matter,” 
she ventured to remark. 

“T have sound and cogent reasons for doing so,” 
was the doctor’s answer. 

“In connection with your study of Gabriel's cha- 
racter?” 

“ No.” 

“Indeed! The question of apparitions may have 
an interest for you. Is that so?” 

“In their bearing upon the interests of the living, 
yes,” replied the doctor. “You may remember that I 
have always treated the tales of the Manor House 
spectre with consideration. I have analyzed them, 
and taken paius to make them square with a theory of 
myown. Unlike Sir Noel, I have never permitted 
that spectre to fill me with alarm. But this is a dif- 
ferent thing. The phantom of Lady Edith’s Island 
confirms intelligence which has filled me with uneasi- 
ness, and it is because of this that I am anxious to learn 
everything I can respecting it.” 

“ T can tell you little more than I have done,” was 
the answer. “Its appearance was momentary. It 
was a tall figure, but whether that of man or woman 
I cannot say. It stood in the strong moonlight an 
instant only, and then vanished. What followed you 
already know.” 

“ And of that the strangest part is the firing of the 
are 3 Does Onslow carry fire-arms concealed about 
him ?” 

“ Surely not !” cried her ladyship in alarm. 

“Yet if the shot was not fired by him who could 
have been the person? ‘There seems to be but one 
rational answer. ‘The supposed apparition must have 
been a real person, lurking on the island for improper 
purposes, and armed in self-defence. That is the 
reasonable view of the matter; but we shall see. We 
shall see.” 

“And the rest of the phantasms described by 
Gabriel ?” 

“Mere creations of an over-excited brain.” 

In this fashion the subject was discussed until the 
Manor House was reached. There Doriaui, strangely 
restless and excited, wrote a hasty letter, which he took 
the precaution to put into the letter-bag with his 
own hand for despateh by the earliest post to London. 

Short as it was, this epistle was so sinzularin every 
respect that it may be well to transcribe it. 

‘The address on the envelope was, ‘‘ J. P. Duncannon, 
Esq., Solicitor, Lothbury, London.” Inside the enve- 
lope were the words, “ You will forward this as usual 
—immediately.” 

The “ this,” referred to, ran in these terms : 

“ Milford Haven, Tuesday. 

“S1r,— Your letter of to-day has shocked me beyond 
expression. It convicts you of almost criminal negli- 
gence. What the consequences of your act may bo 
it is impossible to say. Happily chanee has thrown in 
my way a clue which I trust may enable us to arrest 
further mischief. I may be mistaken in what has just 
come to my knowledge ; but I trust not. In any case 
do not fail to act at once and wituout question on the 
orders I am now giving. You know the little town of 
Nestleborough. Send there at once two persons com- 
petent to act under orders as you would yourself act. 
Let them remain at the inn until spoken to by a person 
wlio will use my name. His orders they will obey 
promptly and implicitly.— Yours, in haste and greatly 
annvyed, ANDREW FENTON.” 

The most curious feature in this composition, it will 
be seen, was that Doriani gave a false address, and 
a signature to which he had no claim. 

A long and dreary interval succeeded the act of 
writing this singular epistle. 

Mere waiting resolved itself into anxiety, into alarm. 

“They must be here soon,” gave place to grave 
fears of something serious having happened. ‘The 
remour of Cheney Tofts having fetched a number of 
persons connected with the estate, without troubling 
himself to come up to the House, reached the little 
group about midnight, and was felt to be sinister and 
suggestive of evil. 

A pained look was in every face and scarce a word 
was spoken. 

At length Doriani, unable to control his natuxal 
impatience, approached one of the windows of the 
drawing-room in which they were seated and drew 
back the curtain. 

The white mist that swathed the night rendered 
even the nearest objects invisible. 

** This becomes serious,” he could not help remark- 
ing, “ the night itself is full of danger, and on the 
river especially.” 

“ Ah, yes,” oried Lady Edgecombe ; ‘and Flora aud 
Sir Noel are both exposed to it? What is to be 
done ?” 
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“ Nothing—absolutely nothing,” was the decisive 
reply. ‘‘ We must wait and hope for the best.” 

Blanche heard the words with a shudder and turned 
to see the effect they produced on Gabriel, half with 
dread, and yet witha latent hope that they might 
rouse him to action. Not so. His eye, dull and 
dreamy, did not kindle as it had done on former oc- 
casions when there was danger to be encountered and 
help to be given. Thechange which had come over 
him was strong to-night, stronger and more marked 
than ever. 

In her heart she thought: “ At a word from me he 
would shake off this torpor and face danger like a 
lion.” 

Should she speak that word ? 

“Oh, no, no! I cannot, I dare not,” she mentally 
ejaculated. “Should I ever forgive myself if, to 
gratify my Heart’s wish to sec Neville Ouslow safe, 
he should sacrifice his own life? No! His image 
would haunt me to my dying hour.” 

So the wish remained unexpressed, and to that 
extent at least Blanche succeeded in being loyal to the 
man it was her duty tolove. 

At last, after a leng, long interval, the dead and 
oppressive silence was broken by a piteous wail, fol- 
lowed by the pattering of feet. Then the door of 
the drawing-room opened abruptly, and the girl Ruth 
burst in with clasped hands and streaming hair. 

“Only one of ’em, my lady,” she exclaimed,in a 
voice choked with tears, “ only one come back!” 

Lady Edgecombe rose in dismay. 

“Do you mean to say thatone of the’ party 
Las returned alone from the island?” she demanded. 

“Yes, my lady—Mr. Tofts.” 

“And the rest—where are they? What has be- 
come of them?” 

“Goodness knows, tuy lady,” replied the weeping 
girl. “If they ain’t all dead and goneit’s a merey. 
I knew it wasn’t aalligator I dreamed about—it was 
a crocodile ; and to dream o’ they is the prognostic of 
misfortune. ‘Thieves will attack your dwelling ; your 
sweetheart will prove false; storms will overtake 
and pirates capture your vessels; your crops * 

“ Peace, girl!” cried Doriani, angrily, “cease this idle 
jargon. You say that one of her ladyship’s guests 
has‘returned ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Alone? Didhe come alone?” 

“So itseems. Leastways I see him rampaging up 
the stairs, making my heart come into my mouth, 
for all the world as if I'd seen a butcher in my 
sleep.” 

“ You saw him, and what did he say ?” 

“ Nothing, sir—I flew to tell you he’d come back.” 

“Strange,” said the doctor, “that he did not at 
once seek us here. He must know our anxiety. Did 
he look alarmed, girl ?” 

“Not frightened, but ficrcee,” replied Ruth; “ fierce, 
like Napoleon Bouyparty in the Book of Fate.” 

“It may be,”said Lady Eidgecome, addressing 
Gabriel, “that he has sought your room. He may 
have heard of Sir Noel, or Flora ? 

“Or of his friend, Onslow,” suggested Doriani. 

Gabriel's face changed; the mere mention of that 
pame acted like a charm upon him. 

Nevertheless, he rose as with the intention of 
quitting the room in search of Cheney ‘Tefts; but 
scarcely had he quitted his seat when a fresh sound 
broke on the stillness of the early morning. Voices 
filled the air,and the crushing of the gravel of the 
paths under heavy feet was distinctly audible. 

“It's master’s voice,” cried Ruth, in a sudden 
transport, “and that’s Gidiey’s step—I’d know it in 
my sicep. Ob, my! Oh, gracious!” 

And with these exclamatious she rushed out into 
the hall. 

It was in truth Sir Noel Edgecombe who had re- 
turned, supporting his beloved child, Flora, who faint 
and exXhausted—overcome with intensity of feeling— 
clung to him heavily for support. Lord Engle- 
stone was also of the party, and the numerous 
keepers and others who had gone down to the island 
hours before. 

All were there, 

All?—No; the quick eyes of Blanehe Selwyn de- 
tected at a glance that one was missing—one whose 
absence caused her heart to stop in its beating. 

Neville Onslow was not there. 

** Not found?” she gasped faintly. 

“No,” replied Sir Noel. ‘Our peril has been in 
vain. Whatever Onslow’s fate, nothing has happened 
to throw a light on the mystery which surrounds it.” 

“You have made no discovery?” asked Lady 
Edgecombe. 

“ None.” 

Flora, who up to this mement had seemed unable 
to cong slowly raised her head from her father’s 
shoulder. 








‘“You.forget,” she murmured through ashea and 
quivering lips, “the pistol.” 
Gabriel stirted to lis feet. 


“Tt has been found?” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, Gabriel,” sobbed Flora, “it was I—I who 
made that terrible discovery. I found it lying trodden 
into the ground, and in my horror and alarm lost all 
consciousness.” 

Gabriel looked amazed and bewildered. 

. an found it? ‘You have it, then?” he said. 

‘ 0°.” 

“Your manner more than your words alarms me. 
Why do you fix on me that reproachful gaze? You 
found the pistol which I heard fired—what then ? 
You have it not—how then has it passed from your 
hands? What is this mystery? Why these reproach- 
ful looks ?” 

The eyes of all were fixed in fear and wonder on 
Flora’s pale face. It was clear that her words had a 
decper meaning than they could fathom, and trem- 
blingly they awaited her reply. 

“TI do not accuse or reproach you, brother,” she 
said. “It is not a sister’s part. It is my duty rather 
to bear in mind how sorely you have been tempted, 
and the infirmity which makes temptation so hard for 
you to combat.” 

“TI donot understand you,” said Gabriel. 

“ And I am sure I do not,” exclaimed Lady Edge- 
combe. 

Flora looked round with a pained expression of face, 
then rushing toward Gabriel leaned her face on his 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

“ Think, if you prefer it, that my words are idle and 
foolish,” she said. ‘ Regard them as unsaid. If it is 
your wish, I will think you innocent of participation 
in the crime of this night——” 

“No!” 

It was not Gabriel who spoke. 

The voice which, stern, harsh and malignant, rang 
through the apartment, was that of Cheney Tofts. 

“He is not innocent, but guilty,” he continued. 
“Here, in the face of all, I charge him with the murder 
of my friend, Neville Onslow.” 

With a loud shriek Blanche Selwyn fell forward, as 
if those words had proved fatal to her. 

Gabriel started to his feet. 

“ The proof of this mad accusation ?” he demanded. 

“It is here,” replied ‘lofts, sternly, stretching forth 
a pair of pistols, one in either hand. ‘“ This instru- 
ment of death was found on Lady Edith’s Island, dis- 
charged; its fellow I have just discovered in the case 
in your own room.” 

The accused listened to the words with an expres- 
sion of horror, Then suddenly turning to I'lora 
Edgecombe, he exclaimed. 

“This is your work, You have destroyed me.” 

A piteous moan was all her answer. 

(To be continued.) 





HARETON WESTERLY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was in the hush of summer twilight, and a soft 
mist brooded over the water, and enveloped the distant 
woods in a wavy, beautiful covering. 

I slowly climbed the old burial-hill where slept 
the forefathers of the picturesque Cornish seaport 
Penfylde. Its monuments and slabs of white gleamed 
through the coming dusk. The steep ascent tired me, 
and I stopped half-way up, bat in hand, and turned 
my face to catch the faint breeze. But the wind had 
died away, and my heated cheeks felt but little refresh- 
ment. 

Two or three people were walking among the 
graves—strangers, I fancied them to be, for they 
stooped to examine the old dark slabs which marked 
the resting-places of the departed. 

The little church near the foot of the hill looked 
picturesque, in this half-light, with the small grave- 
yard behind it. I liked the church and the place; 
and when at last I reached the top of the hill, I 
avoided the people there, and sat down by myself, 
with my face turned towards the sea—the everlasting 
sea, which I loved so well that it seemed to belong to 





me. 

A few fishing-vessels were in the harbour, and one 
I knew was getting ready to go off on a fishing 
voyage. I looked at it long, to discern, if I could, 
the form of anyone on board; but it was getting too 
dark to see. 

As I looked, a faint east breeze began to rufile the 
water, and bring cooluessandinvigoration. I inhaled 
it with something of the love I bore the ocean which 
sent it. 

A burst of girlish voices and laughter came up to 
me. I made a movement of impatience, for I did not 
wish to hear that now. I wished to think of and see 
but one person in the world; and he was late to- 
night. The girls continued laughing and frolicking 
by the school where I went to school, for*L was still a 
school-girl, I was seventeen, and I felt myself older 
and quite experienced, for I loved—oh! as never girl 





loved before. 


a? 

My head leaned upon my hand, my eyes wor, ¢ 
upon the sea, and my heart was with pe. cm = 
ag in the schooner which was growing Phaaton. 

“ Dream on, but dream of me.” 

An arm was over my shoulders, and a hand hj; 
fast the hand which had supported my head, jig, “ 
Westerly had stolen behind me. Pe 

“ Tell me,” he said, in a low voice, “ wor . 
thinking of me? I shall be happy if your mouth; . 
eyes look like that when your mind is with mo. ; 

“And how did they look ?” I asked, gazing at jhy 
handsome face with pride and love. eae 

His fingers softly touched my hair as he answer. 

“Tender and true, inexpressibly sweet anj dear, 
Now tell me—were you thinking of me ?” 7 

I hid my face while I whispered : 

“Yes; you knew it. Why do you extort such things 
from me?” : 

“Give them freely then. Don’t make me beg fy, 
them to-night, when I am going away in a litt) 
while.” 

“You do not go until to-morrow, do you?” Tasked, 
raising my head in surprise. “ They told me thy 
schooner was not to sail till to-morrow noon.” 
They did not intend to sail before then; but thy 
captain has changed his intentions; and we shal] f0 
when the tide serves, which will be about midnight” 

* And I shall not see you again !” I exclaimed, 

“Not till I come back. I am glad you care!” 

“ As if I could help caring !” 

My reproachful eyes were fixed on his. 

“ Had I not faith it would restore you to health, | 
could not have you go,” I continued. “I have such 
profound belief in the power of a sea-voyage. Buthov 
loug shall you be away ?” 

“ A few months—six at the most.” 

“ By that time, I shall have left school, and shall be 
at my uncle’s, in Devonshire, if I accept their invita- 
tion.” 

Some sort of a shadow came to his face. It was 
always so when I mentioned my projected visit » 
Devonshire. 

“If you do not wish it, I will not go,” I said. 

He smiled. 

“What made you fancy I did not want you to go?” 
he asked. 

“Can I not read your face ?” I answered. 

A passionate flash illumined that face; and be 
gazed at me with sudden fervour, exclaiming: 

“ Yes—as you read and possess my heart and soul. 
Oh! I love you, I love you, better than anything in 
earth or heaven!” 

I could not have spoken it; but my heart owned 
that so I loved him; so—with all the unreserve aul 
fire of early youth. 

His magnetic eyes glowed down upon me, his bea- 
tifully cut lips quivered, and over his young face was 
the flush of fiery passion. 

Why in that moment of happiness did the shador 
of something to come darken my heart? 

Hareton suddeuly said : 

“What is it? Has my impetuosity fr'-ltene 

ou?” 

“Oh,no! Always love methus. I am selfish per 
haps; but I want your entire love. There is some 
thing that oppresses me. Do you feel no presentimet 
of something strange and unfortunate ?” 

I waited anxiously for his answer. 

“No. I only feel unspeakably sorry to leave yot. 
I look forward with exultation to the time when I stl 
come back strong, restored, and nothing of the invalid 
about me.” 

He rose, saying: . 

“Let us not stay here longer. Is it this place 
graves which unconsciously depresses you? Come 

He raised me beside him, and led me down th 
path. r 
“No; it is not this place,” I said. “I have play 
here so much in my childhood, that I have no supé 
stitious feeling connected with the place.” 

“ But I would not say good-by to youhere,” Har 
ton said. “Come with me to the shore. Wish 
success at the wharf and smile upon me. De aot! 
me go away thinking of your face as sad as this. 

I forced a smile as I replied: g 

“ You would not have me joyous when you goams} , 
If you insist upon that I cannot please you. bs 

The yellow moon was coming up afar off over ' 
water as I walked back tomy home. Its rays 
over the sea, and glorified the little vessel ia ¥ 
Hareton was going away. é 

I paused at the door of my home, and sat os 
the steps among the pale honeysuckles. The a 
was heavy with perfume, and from 4 thicket wet 
nightingale was beginning its appealing rere 
ness unutterable filled my heart. All joyousn®® 
peared shut ont till Hareton came back. If be val 
came then I should never be glad again. How com 
I ever go to school in the morning? ott 
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I could not possibly smile. ‘The p: 
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so like the sorrow of childhood, surged in my heart, 


mingling with the deeper feeling of approaching wo- 


d. 
—* my face to my hands, I sobbed like one with- 


gs pee face, with its large eyes, its exquisite 

mouth faintly shadowed by the slight dark moustache 

_the face of a boy who promised to be a noble man, 

continually was with me with such intenseness as 

almost to be agony, since Iéould not have his living 
essence, 

Ph hen appeared from an open window above. 

“What's the matter? Did you fail in your French 
to-day? I should think that schoolmaster was a per- 
fect ogre by the way he makes you cry.” 

It was my elder sister who spoke, and her words 
made me feel very unsisterly and vindictive. Crying 
about my French! I had never shed such tears over 
school-affairs. 

I struggled to repress the violence of my weeping. 
She called me up to her chamber. 

Gently pulling me down on the footstool at her feet, 
she looked at me a moment, and then said : 

“T see it is no trouble at school. What is it? 
Something about Hareton? How pale you are, child! 
Js it a dreadful quarrel ?” 

Heroically I commanded myself, and said : 

“We never quarrel. He has gone away.” 

“What! that voyage with Captain Tillson ?” 

I assented. 

“But he will only be gone a few months. 
soon be back.” 

She touched my inflamed eyes with sisterly fingers. 

“If James Graham were to be gone a few months, 
should you think it a little while?” I asked, witb em- 

hasis. 

' Her smile grew softer. 

“Do you really love Hareton?” she asked, with 
some solicitude in her voice. 

“Love him?” 

Ihid my burning face in her lap. It seemed cold 
and sacrilegious to ask such a question—she who 
vught to know what love was. 

“But you are so young,” she went on. “ You are 
enlyachild. What if you should change your affec- 
tions? Years will change youo——” 

L interrupted her with a gesture of impatience. 

“You think I am taking an icy view,” she con- 
tinued, “of what seems the most real thing in the 
world to you.” 

“You are stone! you are granite!” I cried. ‘ You 
freeze me. Oh! do not talk like this. Let the years 
bring what they may, I can never feel towards Hare- 
ton differently from what I do now.” 

“Hareton is good, and worthy of your love,” she 
said. “But I hope you have not bound yourself by 
promises, either of you.” 

“No,” Ireplied. “ Our parents would not allow that. 
They all consider us as children.” 

“A wise consideration,” said my sister. 

Then I listened for the rush of the incoming tide. I 
sat at the window of my little room, looking out upon 
the water—upon the dark spot in the harbour which 
the moon showed me was the vessel of Captain Tillson. 
I saw it move slowly out at the entrance to the har- 
bour; and at last its white wings grew fainter and 
fainter, and [ knew that Hareton was out on the wide 
ocean. And I was to stay at home, and wait for the 
letters that must be very few; and six months was an 
eternity to me. 


He will 


CHAPTER IL 


We had suddenly reined in our horses on an unin- 
labited road that led over a hill from which could be 
seen the sea, 

My horse was fierce and restive, but still under my 
control. I had pulled hard at the bridle, and now my 
land was quivering with the strain. 

Miss Treherne, you have broken your ring. Be 
careful, or you will lose it.” 

The reserved grey eyes were looking at my hand, 
+ lig I had a little while before pulled the 

I restrained the start of surprise and regret, and 
detached the two pieces from pay ay wtriemy them 
bs my pocket. I had worn the ring nearly four years, 

or Hareton Westerly had put iton my finger, and 
this was the first time ithad left it. I had cherished the 
rng as a tangible remembrance of a dream that was 
a and sweet, but which seemed to me now only as 
—— I tried sometimes to realize the anguish felt 
roe eg he left me. It was a sorrow deeper than 
ante tears, but not the agony of womanhood; for 
t * suffering leaves deeper scars. 
Po should use your curb-bit,” said my com- 
Paton, “Then you would not be obliged to pull so, 
a your horse would obey qu'cker.” “4 

Ma the curb hurts his mouth,” I said. 

‘lr. Lerey smiled and replied : 

So you have sacrified your ring rather than cause 





your horse an instant’s pain. I’m afraid you are not 
fond of trinkets.” 

“You need not fear,’ I said, rather distantly. “I 
liked my ring; but now it has been broken, and off 
my finger, I never want to wear it again.” 

He looked at me searchingly. 

I knew it, though my eyes were turned towards the 
water. 

Somehow his gaze was the only one that could call 
that faint tinge to my face. 

How many times would I have given unimaginable 
sums, if my cheeks would keep, beneath his glance, 
their usual lack of colour ? 

“ But it can be repaired,” he said. 

“ And I should always know it had been broken,” 
I responded. “ No; it cannot be repaired.” 

Was it my fancy, or did a strange pallor overspread 
his face ? 

We rode in silence for a while. 

In my memory there rose the beautiful face of 
Hareton Westerly as he had looked, on just such a 
summer night as this, four years ago. 

‘The ring recalled him vividly to me. 

I had never seen him since that night, and it was 
two years since I had heard from him. 

I turned to Mr. Leroy. 

“Shall we ride faster? This brecze from the sea 
is exhilarating.” 

“Yes, if you wish it; but do not forget that this 
road endsin an abrupt descent. Riding acts as a sort 
of intoxication upon you, Miss Treherne, and that 
peculiarity of yours makes me feel very responsible. 
Remember you are not yet sufficiently acquainted with 
this new horse of your father's.” 

I could not but smile at his anxious face. 

“T promise you I will do no wilder feat of horse- 
manship than I have seen you accomplish. Ride on! 
Ah, if we could ride straight into the sea!” 

“ Well, you can go down the beach and gallop in.” 

“ But I should be such a pitiful, ludricous sight when 
Icame out. If a heroine were to do such a thing [ 
suppose she would ride back with the same gracefully 
flowing skirts and sweetly waving plume.” 

I had quickly pulled in my horse, for close to me, 
down @ narrow cart-path which led into the road, a 
yoke of oxen were coming. They had been loosed 
from the cart, and were now running down the de- 
clivity in an unusual frolic at being released. 

Mr. Leroy quickly leaned forward to catch my 
bridle, but my horse shied violently and then started 
off in his graceful swift run. I was notin the least 
frightened, and rather enjoyed the swift motion, 
though when I tried to check my horse I found that 
I could not command him. StillI did not feel 
alarmed. Glancing back, I saw Mr. Leroy urging on 
his horse, but I did not think he could overtake me, 
though I knew nothing of the powers of his favourite 
animal. 

In the excitement of the moment, I had for an 
instant forgotten the abrupt termination of this old 
and rarely used road, but now the fact flashed terrific- 
ally before me, and I tried again to lessen my horse’s 
speed. His spirit, however, was up, and he coursed 
on, but I no longer enjoyed the meteor-like motion, 
which rather increased than grew less. In another 
situation that lightning-motion would have intoxicated 
me with a nameless wild glory. 

The glimpse I had of Mr. Leroy showed his face 
white and strangely tense. 

I felt as though I were riding on to death, and I 
did not wish to die. 

The years gone by rose up before me with weird dis- 
tinctness. That beautiful dream which bewildered 
my early youth, the dreadful time of doubt and de- 
spair and grief—all my past life—was plain to me, but 
not half so vivid or dear as the face of the man who 
rode after me. 

In that one short time of wild riding was re- 
vealed to me what was the subtle interest that made 
Mr. Leroy’s presence so powerful—whby my heart 
itself always listened to the strong, true melody of his 
voice. 

How much would he care if my horse leaped down 
the declivity, and he could not save me? 

It could be but a momert more before my fate would 
be decided. 

Could he know how intensely my soul wished for 
life here—how I cried to him to saveme! But I 
knew he was doing all that mortal could do. 

All at once I was conscious that Mr. Lerey’s horse 
leaped forward, seeming to annihilate space. There 
was not one instant to lose, and he bent forward, and 
grasped my bridle witha hand ef iron. 

My horse swerved a little, and Mr. Leroy slipped 
from his own horse, still hanging at the head of mine. 
Now I feared more for my companion than for my- 
self. 

A deadly faintness struggled for possession of me ; 





but I fought furiously against it, and kept it at bay, 
till my horse yielded to the uuconquerable will and | 
strength of its master. 


The horse stood still, foaming and panting, within 
a yard or two of the declivity. 

Then suddenly I closed my eyes in what seemed to 
me the sinking of death. The last thing I remembered 
was the gleaming eyes of Mr. Leroy and the strange 
look in them. 

“ Did I faint ?” I asked, a while afterward, lying on 
the grass, supported by Mr. Leroy’s arm, feeling life 
slowly returning to me. 

“Yes; you were obliged to yield at last,” he said, 
in a tone so strangely sweet that I could not meet his 
eyes. 

“ It was very disagreeable and humiliating,” I com- 
menced, intending to say more; but my voice sud- 
denly failed me. 

“You are weak,” he said, drawing me to him with 
a gentle impetuousness. “ Nest liere.” 

I Jay still from sheer helplessness, every nerve aud 
muscle in me unstrung and yielding. 

He softly pushed back the hair from my forehead. 


I opened my eyes, and met a gaze of such intense, 


consuming love, as made my heart throb and every 
fibre thrill with some powerful emotion. With a 
quiek movement, I put my hand before my face, and 
tried to raise my head; but I was weak, and he held 
me fast. 

“God forgive me,” he murmured. “I cannot help 
it. Let me look at you. I did not mean to speak. 
Was the giver of that ring very dear to you?” 

I was so weak and excited, that I could not com- 
mand my voice to speak. I reinained quiet, my eyes 
filling with tears. 

There was unutterable sadness in his look as he 
said : 

“ Your heart is kind, and youare sorry for me. Dut 
you may well pity me, for I love you—love you with 
such love as I have dreamed I siiould offer but once in 
my life. That love I give to you—the first I have 
ever known, the only one I ever shall know; for I am 
not a boy to outgrow a passion.” 

He paused a momeut, looking down: at me with that 
penetrating, tender glance. 

“Tt is true, then, the half-told story I have heard of 
the young man youlove. He should be happy. [ 
was his ring you broke to-day? I will confess to you 
that I was so selfish as to feel a flash of superstitious 
exultation when I saw the broken ring. It wus ua- 
worthy of love like mine.” 

I raised my head with an effort, and leaned back 
against a tree. I covered my face with my handker- 
chief, and wept as though my heart were breaking. 

Why did I weep? I loved this man with all tho 
strength of womanhood, with all the abandon of child- 
hood. I believed and trusted in him utterly. 

He leaned down, and touched his lips to my fingers. 

“ Do not let this pain you thus,” he said. “I siall 
never forgive myself for having spoken—for having 
brought one cloud to your happiness. I should not 
have lost command of myself if af 

“ Mr. Leroy,” I exclaimed, letting my head sink to 
his shoulder to hide my suffused face, “ I love no one 
but you. I love you.” 

He started ; I felt his heart bound fast and hard. 
He raised my head, and looked into my eyes. I can 
never forget the shining glory on his face at that 
moment; his grey eyes were deep wells of luminous 
love. 

He held me tight to his heart; he murmured the 
dearest words to me, and his love lavished caresses ou 
me. 

He was no longer the reserved man whose soul I 
could not read, but the lover who offered the best 
and noblest to the woman whom he loved. 

We rode slowly homeward through the fragrant 
starlight. My horse was calmed and quiet, and Mr. 
Leroy rode close to the bridle-rein. 

Dismounted, we lingered in the yard among the 
sweet syringas. 

I heard the opening of the gate, and turned to sce 
who was coming. 

A man, tall and well-formed, walked up the path. 
I eaught a glimpse ef a dark, bearded face; then ho 
hai disappeared. 

A sharp pang pierced me. I trembled with tho 
conflict within me. Mr. Leroy’s faco grew clouded. 

“ Who is it ?” he asked. 

“It is Hareton Westerly come back,” I replied. 

A sudden gust of fierce passion swept over Leroy. 
He grasped my arm. 

“ He is too late. You do not love him. 

“ No; I do not love him. 
I love you?” 

“ His ring is broken,” he said, witha grim smile. 
“He has staid too long.” Mo 

“ Butif he had not staid, I should not love hii. 
I was but a child, and it was a childish passion.” 

“And he was but a boy? Did you promise hia 
your hand ?” 

“No; my father would not allow it.” 

The hall door shut, and Hareton came out int 
garden, evidently looking for me. 


Tell me?” 
Have I not told you that 
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Af 2 t’s hesitation, he put aside the 
shrubbery and came to where I was standing 

I stepped f ard to meet him. 

He extended both hands, uttering my name in a 
tone of miuvgled interrogatiun and pleasure. 


I placed my hands in his without being able to 
speak a word, I could think of nothing to say. 

“] may kiss you?” he said, and touched my lips. 

This was the meeting to which four years ago I 
had looked forward as the thing which could happen. 

‘“*We are children no longer,” he said, somewhat 
sadly. “That wasahappytime. Somethingin your 
face tells me that you have grown from tliat love. 
Isit true? Do not fear to tell me.” 

Unconsciously I glanced to the place where I could 
limly see Mr. Leroy; Hareton looked also. He 
had not noticed him before. 

“You have interpreted rightly,” I said, feeling 
somewhat relieved by the tone of his voice. 

“Thank heaven for it!” he exclaimed. 

I looked at him with surprise. The weight was 
all gone from my heart. 

“And you, too, have learned that the youthful 
infatuation we ca!led love was not love, for it has not 
lasted. Let both of us, then, be happy.” 

I felt free and joyous. Hareton smiled as gladly 
as I felt. I fancied he had dreaded this interview as 
much as I should have done, had I known ef it. 

He had left the fishing-vessel, in which he had 
sailed, to go to the Mediterranean, as his health had 
10t improved. I had received several letters from 
him there, after which I had not heard from him, 

He had been wandering in Africa and Australia; 
ind though be had written when he had the oppor- 
tunity of sending, his letters had never reached me. 
No new affection had engrossed his heart; but he felt 
too strongly that he did not feel towards tie little 
girl he had left, as he should feel towards his wife; 
though, with a mistaken sense of duty, he said he 
should have fulfilled his tacit understanding had he 
found me as he left me. 

The roses in my garden bloomed sweetly that night, 
and I stood among them with the friend who had 
eturned to me, and the lover who was mine for ever. 


C. E. 











ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 


A ROMANTIC marriage story reaches us from the 
orth. It appears that a young gentleman had wooed 
nd won the affections of a young lady residing in 
Liverpool, and after a lengthened courtship marriage 
was at last resolved on. A house was taken and fur- 
1ed, the marriaze dresses provided, the day fixed, 
ind the licence obtained. But in the meantime the 
bridegroom had to cross the Ohannel and visit Cork, 

nd, through some unavoidable circumstance, the day 

f the marriage had arrived ere he could leave that 
sity. He bad no good genie at command to convey 
iim through the air to the western metropolis of Eng- 
land, but by the telegraph be could all but annililate 
time and space, and he accordingly sent a message 
hat the mar » must be postponed for at least one 
lay. But the e'was by this time in readiness to 
proceed to cl the marriage party had assembled, 
ind the effect of the reception of such a message may 
be imagined. Its immediate result was that the bride, 
with the unreasoning haste of a disappointed woman, 
replied, by the same means, ‘“ The marriage must take 
place now or never.” 
~ The unfortunate bridegroom received the unwel- 


ist 
nd 














me missive as he was about to step on board the 
teamer which was tocarry him to England. Down- 
cast and dispirited he took his place in the vessel, when 
he captain, a kindly son of Neptune, inquired the 
se of his unusual melancholy, and was told the 

le we have given above. Well acquainted with the 





ods of the unstable sea, he knew also 
of the fickle fair, and consoled the discon- 
m by saying that he was well rid of 





ue tner; aud not content with good advice, he 
ntroduced him to a lady who occup‘ed the state 
“e : 





sabin, in the ! that cheerful intercourse with her 
ight dispel the gloom on the spirits of his fricnd. 
Lhe lady l ¢ able a@ companion as the 





ptain ha She was young and fair, and 
vir a game of chess the young man poured his sor- 
ws into a sympathetic car. 
And now we come tothe most wonderful part of 
he story. Confidence begets confidence, and the 





iy told hb he, too, had alover, but instead of 

dy hi ind longing to be forgiven, she was 
f } . lat 4 

urrying from him, and congratulating herself on 

very mile .* which was placed between them. 

she Sras tering on womanhood, and her 


as almost threescore and ten, and she had 
t union between May and De- 

twithstanding that he had £3,000 a year 
l ‘he disconsolate biidegroom 
f again, the spell of | 


yager was upon him, aud ia the iu 
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moment he asked her if she would become his bride. 
She accepted ; and they resolved that the marriage 
should be consummated with all possible speed. 

On arriving at Liverpool, his groomsman met him 
with the intelligence that his bride was anxiously 
waiting his arrival ; but he received for reply that he 
had found it impossible to comply with her injunction, 
and had accepted the alternative. He meant to be 
matried next day, but he had brought his bride with 
him. His friend was incredulous, but on being intro- 
duced to the lady his doubts were dispelled, and he 
became the unwilling bearer of the unwelcome message, 
and left the recipient in an agony of grief, disappoint- 
ment, and self-reproach. It is needless to follow in 
detail the subsequent proceedings. A special licence 
was procured, and before twelve o'clock next day, aud 
after an acquaintance of little more than twenty-four 
hours, the young couple were man and wife. 





TEMPTATION. 
—_—_~>—__———_- 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq, 


Author of “The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
&c., &¢. 





CHAPTER XIL 

Tue old widow, at whose cottage Therese and her 
faithful servant, Mary Page, had taken up their tem- 
porary abode, could not resist the natural desire which 
she felt of being present at the marriage of her lodger. 
In fact, we might say both her lodgers, since Charles 
Graham, for many years previous to his removal from 
Farnsfield, had known no other home than the one 
her humble roof afforded. 

At first she thought of taking little Fanny with her, 
but fearing lest its appearance might cause some un- 
pleasant feeling to the bride and bridegroom, or give 
rise to additional scandal amongst the gossips of the 
village, she conside:ately abandoned that part of her 
design; and calling in a neighbour's child—a girl 
about twelve years old, named Kate Baines—she con- 
fided the infant to her care, wita strict injunctions 
not to leave the house till her return. 

Kate promised, and the dame started, without the 
slightest anticipation of evil, to witness the ceremony 
at the church. 

In sometling less than half-am-hour after her de- 
parture, a horseman rode up to the door of the cottage, 
dismounted, and fastening his rein to the little rustic 
porch, strode into the kitchen, where Kate was sitting 
with her charge upon her knee. 

Without knowing why, the child began to feel 
alarmed at the intrusion of the stranger, whom she 
afterwards described as a tall, dark man, dressed in a 
riding suit of grey cloth, with boets drawn over his 
knees, and armed with a heavy hunting-whip. 

‘“‘Is that the child of Therese Graham?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes, sir!” faltered the youthful nurse. 

Without a second word he snatched the infant from 
her arms, and began to envelope it in a large shawl, 
which he took from the cradle, keeping his eyes all 
the while fixed with a menacing expression upon 
Kate, who sat regarding him without daring to utter 
a word. 

When the ruffian had thus far accomplished his de- 
sign, he drew a pistol from his belt and deliberately 
levelled it at the bead of the little nurse. 

“Tf you quit your seat, or attempt to give an 
alarm,” he exclaimed, with a fearful oath, “I will 
return and shoot you! Do you mark me?” 

“ Yes—yes, sir!” sbrieked the terrified girl. 

Still further to impress his threat upon the child, 
he seized her rudely by the arm, and was about to 
repeat his menace, when Kate closed her eyes aad 
fell, senseless, from her seat. 

* All right!” he muttered, catching up the infant 
in his arms, and retreating to the door. 

The next instant the clatter of his horse’s hoofs 
was heard, as he gallopped at a furious pace over the 
greenand dashed up the road to Mansfield. 

When the dame returned to the cottage after wit- 
nessing the marriage, she found Kate, who had re- 
covered ler senses, sobbing and crying piteously. It 
was some time before the astonished woman could 
draw from her an account of what had taken place : 
when she at last comprehended the loss of her charge, 
her consternation and grief, to say the’ least of it, 
equalled the poor girl's. 

What weuld Therese say? Such an outrage had 
never before beem heard of in Farnsfield !” 

With a heavy heart she directed her steps towards 
the house of Dr. Bennet, where, as we have before 
stated, the wedding-breakfast was to be held. The 
worthy physician was a magistrate, and like most of 





the inhabitants of Farnsfield, the good dame placed 
unbounded confidence in his sagacity and penetration. 


re —— 
With prudent forethought she took th ln 









































































bling Kate with her—for, so strange was on ‘ 
she had to tell, that without the presence of | her | 
ness she doubted whether it would be belieyaa. ba 
The bridal party had been some time seato) ys , 
table of the hospitable and benevolent may. y the 
old housekeeper entered the room and infory a! 
that his presence was required in the surgery 2 cl 
master saw from her manner that something serio tl 
had occurred, and ever prompt at the call of Siete ti 
and suffering, rose to follow her. "7 a 
“ God bless him!” exclaimed Charles, ag he left the be 
room; “he is the poor man’s friend! Dear Theres dl 


how nobly he vindicated your conduct in the chy 
How his words must have confounded your en qyicc! 
They will never dare to breathe a word 











purity they have outraged again! It w ould be 4 | 
blasphemy, alike against truth and heaven.” 
His bride smiled faintly. She shared his gratityy, pr 


to her defender, but not his confidence in the result 
Bitter experience had taught her that slauder, if it jas 
not the heads of the hydra, possesses at least a many 
tongues—for every one that was: silenced, a doy Jo 
would wag against her. When Dr. Bennet returne) pa 
his countenance was exceedingly pale and agityia). : 
he was evidently labouring under some unusual ¢. 
citement. 



















“My dear children,” he said, taking a hand of ap 
each ; “it is perhaps wisely ordained that happiyas i 
in this world never should be perfect! It wouli jiy: 
our hearts too closely to earth for us to direct oy fu 
thoughts to heaven! I have received intelligencs f 
which I fear will throw a damp upon your joy—in. ur 
telligence which you must learn !” of 

Charles fixed his eyes anxiously on the speaker, i 
and involuntarily threw his arm around his bride, as the 
if- to shield her from seme vague danger or approach- pre 
ing sorrow. int 

“My father!” faltered Therese, whose thoughis of 
had reverted frequently during tlie day to her deceived a 
and cruel parent. Ure 

“ The news does not affect him!” Th 

“Thank heaven,” murmured the poor girl, “I can 4 
endure all else! You do not know,” she added, to 
with a melancholy smile, “how the heart becomes spe 
strengthened by being made familiar with so- tan 
row!” and 

Her husband pressed her passionately to his breast, wl 
and metitally vowed that it should be the study of Wt 
his life to guard her future days from its corroding 108 
cares. = 

In sunshine and in gloom the poor musician nobly sat 
kept his promise. The abduction of her nieve wasa . ; 
cruel blow to Therese—it fell with twofold force a- ot 
riving on her wedding-day. She knew not to whou bts 
to attribute an act for which she was at a loss to ray 
divine a motive. She loved the motherless infant a tt 
tenderly as if it had been her own, It was the image " 
of her dead sister, and gave promise of inheriting ber a 
fatal beauty as well as her misfortunes! ail 

It was in vain that Dr Bennet used every exertion id , 
to discover the ruffian who had carried off the child sa 
The scheme had been too artfully planued, and to é 
skilfully executed. The fellow was traced as far as i 
Nottingham, where he had hired the powerful af 
roan horse on which he had travelled to Farnsfeld. sore 
There the clue was broken: not even the large I Pan 
ward of a hundred pounds—which the pbysiciaa bo 
benevolently offered—induced those who must live y 
been in his confidence to betray the trust reposed ia T 
them. he 

Although neither Therese nor ler husband entet- held 
tained the least suspicion of the authors of the out mon 
rage, their constant friend was not without his ides ry 
upon the subject, but he prudently kept them to Lim aid 
self. Without the slightest proof or probability © bee 
offer, he felt that it would have been folly on his pat “ 
to have made them known. , 1a | 

“God will discover them,” he said, as he havied the ¢ 
the weeping Therese to the chaise which was to col crhig 






vey her to her future home at Mansfield, “ in bis owt 
good time!” 


“Could it have been my father?” exclaimed th 
























disconsolate bride, struck by a sudden lope. Mos 
loved the infant, and in his desolation might~— 
The physician shook his head. Whoever the pY 
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etrator of the act might ultimately prove tol f 
felt assured that it was not the blind old adjalut 
Had the angry soldier known that Fanny was ™ 
daughter of lis favourite child, perhaps the coun” 
tions of the doctor might have been diiferont. 
“ Poor girl!” he muttered, as the chaise drove: 
“sorrow seems to have marked her for its Met 
seldom has a life so young and pure been cout! 
with such misfortunes. She has sacrificed h r happe 
ness nobly, and without a murmur—beaven will 0 
day reward her!” bs 
The werds of the speaker proved prope! be 
years were destined to elapse before the suasi 

predict:d dawned upon ber declining year 











































He would ferret the ruffian out, she felt assured, if, 
any man could, | 






s—but we 
must not anticip:te. 
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CHAPTER XIill. 
To do the office of @ neighbour, 
And be a gossip at his labour. Butler. 

ny years Mike Tippin, the sexton and beadle 
jd, had prided himself on being the chroni- 
cler of the few events of any note which occurred in 
the parish. In addition to his own personal observa- 
tion and knowledge, he had inherited many traditions 
and facts from his father, who filled bovh offices 
before him. ‘The scene which had taken place in the 
church on the marriage of Therese had set him 
thinking, and instead of adjourning—as was his 
usual custom—to the village ale-house, he amused 
himself by making a tour in the churchyard— a sure 
gon with those who knew him that he had either 
smething upon his mind, or was occupied with some 
project. On such occasions the churchyard was his 
tudy, and the grave-stones the books which he con- 
sulted; after which observation we need scarcely add, 
‘hat the range of his feelings and plans were strictly 
jocal—-Mike knew flothing of the world beyond his 


For ma 
of Farnsfie’ 


the old man had taken several turns under the 
stately row of elms which bordered the pathway to 
thechurch, when his attention was attracted by the 
oppearance of a stranger sitting on the steps of the 
‘lrevanian monument. 

It was a man apparently much older than himself— 
‘ur uls head was bowed with age—and the thin locks 
f long hair which were visible from beneath his 
vroad beaver, fell like a snow-wreath upon the collar 
of his black riding-coat. 

Notwithstanding his being most respectably dressed, 


. the stranger produced anything but a favourable im- 


vression upon Mike, who—although he had never so 
inuch as heard of the name of Lavater, was a disciple 
of the great physiognomist in his own peculiar way ; 
ie did not like either his bushy, overhanging eye- 
brows, or the cold, grey eyes which peered beneath. 
‘the wrinkles upon the forehead above were too close 
ead interlaced—the sexton mentally compared them 
to a petwork whose meshes had been woven by the 
hand of sin; but it was the mouth which particu- 
larly displeased him—it expressed cunning, avarice, 
and cruelty. 

The first question the sexton asked himself was, 
Who can he be? The next, What can he want ? 
for he felt convinced that it was not without a motive 
that the stranger had visited the churchyard, and 
sat peering at him from under his hat so earnestly. 

Mike prided himself upon tact; he was too ski‘ful 
‘o betray his game by showing his cards, or, in other 
words, to let the remarkable-looking personage know 
that he had excited his curiosity, by being the first 
‘o address him. He therefore continued his walk, 
topping occasionally to replace the osier baad which 
uad escaped from some humble turf-bound grave. 

The object of curiosity at last arose from his seat, 
and, leaning upon a very handsome gold-headed cane, 
advanced slowly towards him. 

“Thave hin!” mentally ejaculated Mike. 

“A fine old church!” observed the stranger. 

“Very, sir!” replied the sexton, in a tone of 
affected indifference—as if he did not care to be in- 
\errupted in his meditations; “ many persons come to 
Yarnsfield to see it, but Ihave knowa it, man and 
boy, for more than sixty years.” f 

“ You are a native of this place, then ?” 

The old man explained to him the offices which he 
leld in the parish. 

“You can inform me,” continued the querist, whose 
monument it is that I have been examining ?” 

“ Wants to know something about the Trevanians !” 
‘tid Mike, mentally—at the same time resolving to 
be exceedingly cautious. 

19 ue sir!” he replied; “it belongs to one of our 
ld families—indeed, I may say, the very oldest in 
‘te county: there is scarcely a nook in the church 
‘vhich has not some stone er tablet with the name of 
trevanian !” 

_ “Treyanian!” repeated the stranger; “I have 
leard of the family before. I remember, when a 
mi oy oy e Sir John Trevanian—but he 
a) ave been dead man ince. 

secollect him ?” ne ae 

_Tonght!” exclaimed Mike; “I assisted to bury 
im. He was the father of the present baronet—a 
ay, reckless man, who kept open house; but he was 

ame,” he added; “he has been 
“ead nearly forty years. They are a singular race, 
gore: live to be very old!” 

“the monum i 
opened ?” ent, I perceive, has been lately 
Op for the young squire, Master Edward,” 
vet ‘ sexton; “ poor young gentleman—every one 
oy Lge He died on the very day he came of 

5& He was Sir Richard's eldest son by his first lady.” 

The daughter of ——” 

‘io stranger checked himself. He was on the eve 
Whone 1. v8 100 intimate a knowledge of the family 

‘hose history he wag inquiring into, 





*Some great London merchant,” said Mike, finish- 
ing the sentence for him; “her fortune redeemed the 
family estate. Pity that her son did not live to in- 
herit it.” 

“He died unmarried, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Although these questions were put in a tone of in- 
difference, and were such as any traveller might have 
asked, Tippin felt convinced tiat his new acquaint- 
ance had some secret motive for them—but what that 
motive might be he was at a loss to divine. 

Several times during their walk—for they had in- 
sensibly strolled toa distant part of the churchyard— 
he had attempted to take a closer survey of his com- 
panion’s features; but each time he attempted to do 
so he found his cold grey eyes fixed upon him with so 
sinister an expression, that he turned his own aside 
and abandoned his design. 

It was not often that the old sexton felt bafiled, 
but this time he was completely so. 

“ I wish I could see him without his hat!” he men- 
tally exclaimed; “I could read him then !” 

“ Perhaps, sir,” he exclaimed, struck. by a sudden 
thought, “‘ you would like to see the interior of the 
chureh—there are several remarkable monuments; 
and as you seem anxious in those matters, they may 
interest you?” 

The offer was coolly declined. 

By this time they had reached the ruin of an octa- 
gonal building known by the name of the bone-house, 
trom the purpese to which it was applied. It had 
been the chapter-room, and was once connected with 
tue church by a cloister, of which traces migit still 
be seen where the ivy—which, like a thick mautle, 
enveloped the ruins—permitted the architecture to be 
seen, in the rich mullions, slender columns, and 
shields emblazoned with the arms of the former ab- 
bots—for the church had once been that of a mitred 
abbey which was suppressed at the Reformation. 

Close to the wall, directly facing the south, was a 
solitary grave—no stone indicated the name, age, or 
rank of its occupant: a white rose-tree which had 
grown to an extraordinary height—planted, douttless, 
by the hand of affection—was its only monument. 

It was the month of September, and a fast-fading 
flower or two yet lingered on its stems. The stranger 
plucked one of these: in raising his arm to reach it, 
Mike obtained a better view of his features than he 
had yet been enabled to do, and the conviction in- 
stantly struck him that he had seen them before. 

“ Whose grave is this?” said his companion, as he 
placed the flower in the button-hole of his riding- 


coat, 
“ Mary Beacham’s!” answered the sexton. 
“ And who was Mary Beacham ?” 
“One of the prettiest girls in Farnsfield!” said 


Mike. ‘I remember her when I wasa young man— 
the pride and the belle of the place! Poor thing! 
she died young, and by her own request was buried 
here! although, as you perceive, it is the part of the 
churchyard the least tenanted !” 

“Tt was a singular choice!” 

“ Those who die young,” philosophically observed 
the villagechronicler, “frequently take strange fancies! 
It was not here,” he added, in a tone which betrayed 
that le was scarcely conscious of what he was utter- 
ing, “ that she ought te have been buried !” 

“ Where then?” demanded the stranger, fixing his 
eyes searchingly upon the sexton, whe had, involun- 
tarily, perhaps, turned his face towards the Trevanian 
monument. 

Mike started and hesitated, then muttered some- 
thing about its being much more natural that the 
dead should be buried amongst their own people: he 
felt secretly annoyed at having been led to speak 
upon the subject, after his resolution to be cautious, 
too. It was evident that, with all his cunning, he 
was no match for the man he had to deal with. 

Whether his companion had any motive or not for 
the queries he had put, the old man had no opportu- 
nity of deciding—for he immediately changed the 
subject, by observing that Farusfield appeared to bea 
very pleusant place; and added, that he had seen a 
cottage—describing the one lately inhabited by the 
adjutant—which he felt half inclined to take. 

“ You mean Mr. Graham's!” replied the sexton, not 
suspecting that the speaker had any design in leading 
him to speak about the old soldier. 

Mike explained to him that the father of Therese 
had merely been the tenant of the place, and, giving 
way to his natural love of gossip, proceeded to relate 
all that had lately occurred in the village—the death 
of one daughter—the evil reports which had blighted 
the character of the secound—tie fury of the blind 
old soldier, and his abrupt departure from Favnsfield. 

If the gentleman had really had any object in the 
inquiries he had made, he had evidently obtained all 
that he wished to learn. Duly thanking his in- 
formant for the information respecting the cottage, 
and thanking bim for the pleasant chat they had had 
together, he Lade him “good merning,” observing, 





as he drew a large old-fashioned gold repeater from 
his pocket, that it was time for him to return. 

At the sight of the watch, the uncertainty and 
doubts of Mike vanished in an instant. Placing his 
hand upon the stranger’s arm, he exclaimed, with a 
triumphant chuckle: 

“T thought I knew you from the very firs 

“ Knew me!” said the man with the watch, with a 
sinistér scowl. 

“Iknow you, Peter Quin!” repeated the sexton, 
“as well at you know me! Time has wrinkled us 
botii—but there’s a face,” he added, pointing to the 
dial of the repeater, which the stranger still field in 
his hand, ‘which it has not changed. You forget 
how often I have wound it up!” 

The azent—for it was no other than the man of 
many affairs—hastily replaced the watch in his 
pocket, at the same time assuring the speaker, with 
much earnestness, that he was mistaken. 

“ Pooh—pooh !” exclaimed bis quondam acquaint- 
ance, “it is very rarely that I am wrong in my con- 
clusions! Why, now I look at you, I could swear to 
you amongst a thousand! There is the same cold, 
grey eye, with which you used to watch Mary 
Beacham and Sir John Trevanian, when he danced 
with her at the village feast! The idea of your 
asking me whose grave it was!” he added, with a 
laugh; “capital—as if you did not know it as well as 
I who dug it!” 

The father of Peter had, many years before the 
commencement of our story, filled the office of parish 
clerk. He was a very old man, whilst Mike was yet 
in his prime : no wonder, then, that he still remem- 
bered the watch. He had often admired it when a 
boy—for Mr. Quin had, both from his office and re- 
puted wealth, been a most important person in his 
estimation. 

His son, shortly after the death of the young woman 
alluded to, had quitted Farnsficld suddenly; and as 
his father never spoke of him, even to his most inti- 
mate friends, and by his will, when he died, had left 
all his property to a nephew, every trace of Peter 
had been lost. 

“ Well,” said the agent, unable any longer, after 
such convincing proofs, to deny his identity, “I am 
your old acquaintance, Peter Quin! Of course it was 
not my intention to deceive you!” 

“ Of course not!” drily observed the sexton. 

“You only anticipated the discovery !” continued 
Peter; “though, to be candid with you, you are the 
only person in Parnsfield to whom I intended to 
make it— which you cannot wonder at, when you re- 
flect on my father’s unnatural will!” 

“ He cut you off with a shilling ?” 

“He did!” exclaimed the agent, with a fearful 
curse; “but his money never throve with him who 
inherited it!” 

“True!” said Mike, with a shudder; “your cousin 
died poor!” 

* And childless!” 

“Oh dear, no!” replied the garrulous old gossip; 
“he left one son, who for many years was organist 
here; but has since got a better berth at Mansfield ! 
It was his wedding,” he added, “ which you must 
have seen quitting the churchyard as you entered !” 

He knew not why, but the words had no sooner 
escaped the speaker's lips, than he bitterly resretted 
them ; perhaps the feeling was induced by the sinister 
smile which he detected on the lips of his hearer. 

Before taking his leave, Peter Quin asked his old 
acquaintance several more questions: amongst others 
wiether he had ever heard his father speak of him 
after his departure—and appeared considerably re- 
lieved when informed that the old clerk had never 
been known to mention his name to any one. 

“We all thought it strange!” continued the sexton, 
“especially as you must have parted friends with 
him else be would never Lave given you the watch 
he was so proud of! How can you account for his 
disinheriting you?” 

He to whom the question was addressed mutiered 
something about the affections of old men changing 
with absence; and added, that his cousin had doubt- 
less slandered him. 

“You will find it difficult to make the people of 
Farnsfield believe that!” observed Mike; “old Gra- 
ham was as upright a man as ever broke bread! 
Every one respected him, but ill-luck seemed to 
pursue him! His cattle died—some folks said that 
they were poisoned. 

“One or two bills that he had taken for s'ock were 
never paid, and those into whose hands they had 
fallen completed his ruin by law expenses! Thin his 
wife died—broken-hearted they say; and, pvor fellow, 
he soon followed her to the grave!” 

During the narration of the misfortunes which had 
successfully fallen upon the father of Charles Graham, 
Peter Quin evinced the utmost enjoyment. His eyes, 
usually so cold, sparkled with excitement; and a low, 
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“ Fortune has been kinder to me!” he observed, “ I 
have just returned from India, the land of promise, 
where everything I undertook turned at my touch to 
gold! I could buy half Farnsfield, if it were offered 
for sale to-morrow! I need not regret the miserable 
pittance my cousin robbed me of !” 

We need not say that the account which the aged 
ruffian gave of his past career was a false one. But 
he had kris own reasons for making the man who had 
recognised him believe that he had for many years 
been absent from England. Not that Mike did believe 
him. 

“You must come and see me,” he said, “at the 
Angel, at Mansfield! I am staying there for the 
present, and skall return directly !” 

The sexton promised, and shaking hands with the 
acquaintance of his early years—whom he had so 
singularly recognised—bade him adieu; adding, that 
he would walk over in the evening. 

‘Come early!” exclaimed the hypocrite, as he pre- 
pared to retrace his steps through the churchyard, 
* and ask for Mr. Quin.” 

The old man renewed his promise, and se they 
separated. 

In less than an hour afterwards, the agent was on 
his road to London. With his usual knowledge of 
tle world, he bad exacted no promise of secresy from 
Lis former friend. 

He knew that garrulous, gossip-loving personage 
could not have kept it if he would—so innate was 
his desire of relating anything which approached the 
marvellous. 

As he pursued his journey, he chuckled at the idea 
of the fruitless walk he had given him, and saw the 
poor, weary old man retracing his steps with a disap- 
pointed air to Farnsfield. 

“T can’t make it out!” said Mike, speaking half 
aloud, as soon as he was alone; “ 1 should as soon have 
expected to see the dead quit their graves, as Peter 
Quin return !” 

“ India!” he repeated, musingly; “I don’t believe 
a word of it! Strange things are about to happen,” 
le muttered, “strange thipgs—let who will live to 
see the end of it!” 

The first thing he heard on his return te the village 

as the abduction of the infant from the cottage of 
i uercse, 

At first he felt inclined to attribute its disappear- 
ance to the visit of Peter Quin, but could not hit 

pon a motive either to interest or connect him with 
the crime, and so dismissed the subject from his mind. 
When he discovered the mysterious manner in which 
the agent had disappeared from the place, and the 
shabby trick he had played him, the old man’s suspi- 
cions returned; but he was too much mortified at 
having been overreached, and made a fool of, to 
breathe a hint upon the subject. 

(To be continued) 
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As Erection Incipent.—An incident showing 
the odd changes which time can make occurred at 
Preston during the course of the recent Conserva- 
tive canvass in that town. The two Conservative 
candidates, along with their party, were proceeding 
up one of the streets in the town, when one of them, 
who had a keen eye to business, observed a voter on 
the epposite side of the road. Arush to him, and a 
demonstration of the usual blandness prevailing at 
election times, followed. An introduction succeeded, 
and after the voter had shaken hands with Sir T. G. 
Hesketh, he turned to the Hon. F. A. Stanley (Lord 
Derby's son) and said: “Allow me to express the 
pleasure I feel at being introduced to the son ef the 
man whose life I saved many years ago.” The hon- 
ourable scion of the house of Derby and his party 
wondered what the old voter meant, and as they ap- 
peared to be anxious for some explanation he pro- 
ceeded to explain that many years ago, when Lord 
Derby, during the course cf the celebrated contest be- 
tween himself and Orator Hunt, was being kicked, 
beaten, pelted with refuse, and generally abused by 
the Conservative mob in Preston, and then dragged 
opposite his (the voter's) house, where in all proba- 
bility he would have Leen killed, he seized his lord- 
ship (then Mr. Stanley), and pulled him into his 
dwelling, where he hid him ina dark closet. The 
infuriated mob immediately afterwards broke into the 
house, but were unable to discover Lord Derby. 
‘They then rushed in another direction, fancying that 
lis lordship had escaped by some back way. The 
voter then administered some refreshment to the 
victim of Tory bigotry and violence secreted in the 
house, and afterwards got some policemen to take him 
to his head-quarters. When the voter had concluded 
the narrative of his story, the Hon. F. A. Stanley 
thanked the voter for his kindness at the time named, 
and then begged for his’support “ for his father’s sake.” 
A negative reply was given, and the honourable gen- 

man, considerably surprised, rejoined, “ But you 
kuow you are an old supporter of my fat!.or.” “ Yes,” 





he answered, “ but your father has changed his politics 
since I was his supporter ; I have not. I, like your 
father, was not a Tory then; and I don't intend togo 
ever to the party who abused him in Preston.” He 
was questioned pretty closely about ‘‘that party,” 
and some of the Conservatives present blushed ex- 
tensively whilst the ancient voter verbally castigated 
the Tories for hunting and maltreating Lord Derby 
when he contested Preston at the time named. He 
afterwards left the two candidates and their supporters 
to reflect upon the changes that had ensued since the 
present head of the Conservative party of England 
was chased and almost beaten to death by a mad Tory 
mob in the very town which has just returned bis son 
to Parliament as a Tory member. 





TOE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND. 


We held a council of war after our last meal was 
ended, and Mr. O’B. laid down his one-eyed spectacles 
and his Paley, to suggest that we should immediately 
kill “ Blackie,” as he affectionately denominated the 
little black horse he usually took charge of on the way. 
The Assiniboine and Cheadle proposed to starve a few 
days longer, in the hope of something turning up. 

Against this Mr. O’B. entered a solemn pretest, and 
eventually Milton’s proposal was agreed to. 

This was that the Assiniboine should spend the next 
day in hunting; if he were successful, we were 
relieved ; and if not, the “ Petit Noir” must die. 

There seemed some chance for his life, for the As- 
siniboine had caught sight of a bear during the day, 
and the deg had chased another. Their tracks were 
tolerably numerous, and the Assiniboine we knew to 
be the most expert hunter of the Saskatchewan. 

Early next day the Assiniboine set out on his hunt. 
Cheadle and the boy went to a small lake ahead to try 
to get a shot at some geese which had flown over the 
day before. Milton gathered bilberries; and Mr. O’B. 
studied, whilst the woman essayed to patch together 
shreds of mocassins. The party was not a lively one, 
for there had been no breakfast that morning. Mr. 
O’B., wearied of his Paley, declared that he was begin- 
ning to have painful doubts concerning his faith, and 
would read no more. He did not keep his resolution, 
however, but resumed his reading the same evening, 
and brought out his book afterwards at every resting- 
place with the same regularity as ever. In the after- 
noon Cheadle and the boy returned empty-handed. 
The Assiniboine arrived about the same time, and, 
producing a marten, threw it down, faying drily, 
“ J'ai trouvé rien que cela et un homme—un mort.” He 
directed us where to find the dead body, which was 
only a few hundred yards from camp, and we set off 
with the boy to have a loek at the ominous spectacle. 
After a long scarch, we discovered it at the foot of a 
large pine. The corpse wasin a stitting posture, with 
the legs crossed, and the arms clasped over the knees, 
bending forward over the ashes of a miserable fire of 
small sticks. The ghastly figure was headless, and the 
cervical vertebra projected dry and bare; the skia, 
brown and shrivelled, stretched like parchment tightly 
over the bony framework, so that the ribs showed 
through distinctly prominent; the cavity of the chest 
was filled with the excuvie of chrysales, and the arms 
and legs resembled those of amummy. The clothes, 
consisting of woollen shirt and leggings, with a tattered 
blanket, still hung round the shrunken form. 

Near the body were a small axe, fire-bag, large tin- 
kettle, and two baskets made of birch-bark. In the 
bag were flint, steel, and tinder, an old knife, and a 
single charge of shot carefully tied upin a piece of 
rag. One of the baskets contained a fishing-line of 
cedar-bark, not yet finished, and two curious hooks, 
made of a piece of stick and a pointed wire; the 
other, a few wild onions, still green and growing. 
A heap of broken bones at the skeleton’s side—the 
fragments of horse’s head, told the sad story of his 
fate. They were chipped iato the smallest pieces, 
showing that the unfortunate man had died of starva- 
tion, and prolonged existence as far as possible by 
sucking every particle of nutriment out of the broken 
fragments. He was probably a Rocky Mountain 
Shushwap, who hac been, like ourselves, endeavouring 
to reach Kamloops, perhaps in quest of a wife. He 
had evidently intended to subsist by fishing, but be- 
fore liis tackle was completed, weakness— perchance 
illness—overtook him, he made a small fire, squatted 
down before it, and died there. But where was his 
head? We searched diligently everywhere, but could 
find no trace of it. If it had fallen off we should 
have found it lying near, for an animal which had 
dared to abstract that would have returned to attack 
the body. It could not have been removed by vio- 
lence, as the undisturbed position of the trunk bore 
witness. We could not solve the problem, and left him 
as we found him, taking only his little axe for our 
necessities, and the steel, fishing-line, and hooks as 
mementoes of the strange event. 

We walked back to the camp silent and full of 





thought. Our spirits, already sufficiently Joy fi 
physical weakness and the uncertainty of our saline 
were greatly depressed by this ominious discoye - 

The similarity between the attempt of the Inj, 
to penetrate through the pathless forest—jis aan 
tion, his killing of his horse for food—and oy... 
condition was striking. His story had been exhibing 
before our eyes with unmistakable clearness } the 
spectacle we had just left. We also had arrived : 
such extremity that we should be compelled to kil 
horse. The Indian had started with one advantas, 
over us; he was in his own country—we werg = 
derers in a strange land. We were in the last act of 
the play. Would the final scene be the same? Byer. 
one took a rather gloomy view when we discuss: 
our prospects that evening, and “ Blackie” wag uyayj. 
mously condemned to die at daybreak. 

The marten, made into a“ rubaboo,” with som 
bilberries, formed our only supper that evening, the 
stinking and nauseous mess being distasteful even to 
our ravenous appetites, and poor Mr. O'B. had not thy 
satisfaction of retaining what it had cost him so great 
an effort to swallow. 

Early on the 9th of August “ Blackie” was led ox 
to execution, but although a]l were agreed as to thy 
necessity of the deed, every one felt compunction x \ 
putting to death an animal which had been our con. 
panion through so many difficulties. The Assiniboing 
however, at last seized his gun and dispatched hin 
with a ball behind the ear. In a few minutes steaks \ 
were roasting at the fire, and all hands were at work | 
cutting up the meat into thia flukes for jerking, Jp 
fore turning into our blaukets we crowned the enjoy- 
ment by oue last smoke. We had not had tobacco for { 
weeks, but now obtained the flavour of it by poundisg ‘ 
up one or two black and well-seasoned clays, and mix- \ 
ing the dust with “kinnikinnick.” But this we ' 
killing the goose with the golden egg, and as pure 
“kinnikinnick” did not satisfy the craving, we hii 
our pipes by fora happier day. We had tea, tor 
not indeed the dark decoction of black Chinese in- 
dulged in by unthrifty bachelors, or the cholorotic 
beverage affected by careful, mature spinsters—but tle 
“tea-muskeg” used by the Indians. This is mi: 
from the leaves and flowers of a small white azala 
which we found in considerable quantities growing in 
the boggy ground near our camp. The decoction is 
really a good substitute for tea, and we became very 
fond of it. The taste is like ordinary black tea withs 
dash of senna in it.—The North-west Passage by Law. 
By Viscount Milton and Dr. W. B. Cheadle. 



























































Licutstxa.—On the 10th ult., the Antwerp te- 
minus of the state railway was struck by lightuing. 
After having made a hole as large as a crown-piece 
in the roof of the goods-shed, it followed the cas 
iron ribs, descended by one of the telegraph wires, 
and disappeared in the direction of the Zoological 
Gardens, which border the station. No one was injured. 
The building was furnished with lightning conductors; 
but, as the account says, they seem to have forgottes, 
on this occasion, to do their duty. 

DUELLING IN IRELAXD.—Some one has said thats 
state of war is the natural state of man ; and in Ir 
land, at least, even infants were brought up on suc 
a principle, as late as the beginning of tho preset 
century. When Sir John Bourke and Amby Bodkia 
had a fierce quarrel, arising partly out of an eke 
tioneering discussion, they met armed for the dull ster} 
on the lawn in front of the baronet’s house, neat md 
Glinsk. Neighbours were there, and tenants were wh 
there, and strangers who had heard of what waslikey nd reg 
to be to the fore, were there also. All the housebold Ther 
work was s ded, for all the servants had gathered Tone 
together at a corner of the house, to see the master banish 
blaze away, and blow out Amby Bodkin’s braiss 















; Dut 
The very nursery yielded its representatives. Th i he 
house-steward had ‘hastened thither just before the No; | 









duel commenced, and taking Bourke’s delighted little 
son by the hand, ran with him down to the lawn, 
where the too zealous steward hoisted him on bs 
shoulder, that he might “ see papa fight!” It was 
rare sight, and the boy crowed and clapped his haais 
from his elevation above the heads of the people 
Not only the principals, but the seconds took part 2 
the bloody fray. Each principal and his two friends 
delivered their fire simultaneously. As the smok? 
blew away Amby Bodkin and a second on either side 
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were seen stretched on the ground, with holes in their tien? 
carcases, and some angry blood flowing therefon not tall 
But Sir John was erect, unscathed, and hilanows He ga 
The wounded were attended to, the spectators dis. table, 
persed, and the baronet and his more im temp 








friends went into the house for luncheon aud — Bewil 
and the little boy who was with them, and had or or furth 
day for the remainder of the day, was enabled Upiter | 
gather from their discourse, what a merry aud — run | 
able thing it was to mutilate two or three ir ling 
on a lawn, on a fine spring morning. —04 enoiie 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
a 
CHAPTER VIII. 
ENTRAPPED. 


OVERWHELMED with rage and anguish, Squire 
Ashley returned home immediately after the conclu- 
jion of the interview with Hunter. 

This marriage, on which he had set his heart, 
hich he had urged on without regard to the wishes 
bf his son, had set the seal of rain on the reckless 
oung man, and he swore a dreadful oath that he 
hever would fergive him for the double deception he 
bad practised upon himself and the devoted woman 
= layin her deserted home almost in a dying con- 
Lition. 

He bitterly realized that his only son, whose hand- 
ome person, acute intellect and popular manners had 
eulered him the pride of his heart, had been so 
utterly disgraced by the late events, that he would 
hever again be able to hold up his head in the place 
u which his forefathers had so long lived in honour 

d respect. 

Then the thought that Leon might be arrested, 
‘town into prison, and condemned to a disgraceful 
purishment, came as wormwood to his haughty soul ; 
but the danger that menaced his son did not soften 
h s feelings teward him. 

No; it bit embittered him the more deeply to re- 
ect that Leon merited the sentence which might be 
essed upon him ; and to his inflexible spirit there was 
tle difference between that and bearing the legal 
Ponsequences of his crime, 

When he eutered his apartment he found an old 
ty-haired servant, who bad been his atten- 
unt from boyhood, sitting up for him. 

i upiter was extremely astonished at the appearance 
ibis master at so early an hour. 

“. upe, Tam sick at heart, and of a sickness from 

tich T shall never recover. Bring me wine, and do 
r talk to me now; I cannot bear it.” 

hw sank into & chair, and throwing his arms over 
._...’ rested his head upon them in the attitude of a 
petson Completely erushed by grief. 


Bewildered and anxious, though not daring to ask 


pr further information in’ his master's present mood, 


4 went on his errand; but he snatched a moment 
® run og the kitchen, where the coachman was 
ng the horror-stricken servants of the disgraceful 
ewuement of the morning. 
ter iistened in breathless interest, and then 
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“ Where is Master Leon. I hope they haven't done 
anything to him.” 

“They didn’t get a chance, for he run off before 
anyone had thought of laying hands on him. I sup- 
pose he must be somewhere about here, but I hope he 
won’t stay here long, because I heard say that the 
police will be here early to-morrow morning after him.” 

Jupiter listened with horror to this suggestion, and 
he indignantly said : 

“ After him for what, I'd like to know. Miss Grace 
would rather cut off her right hand than hurt a hair 
of his head; and if the other girl cares for him as she 
ought, she won’t do anything to him either. Your a 
fine servant of this family, Jack, to dare to talk that 
way about the young master. Get along with you, 
you deceitful man.” 

Jack fired up at this, and retorted : 

“T ain’t no more deceitful than yourself, old Jupe. 
I only tell the truth, and that ain’t saying any wrong. 
Get along yourself, if it comes to that.” 

Clenching his fist and shaking it at the speaker, 
the old man unwillingly2retreated, but he feared to re- 
main longer lest his master’s bell should be rung for 
him. 

When he returned with the wine, he found Squire 
Ashley pacing the floor of the apartment with that 
iron tread only used in moments of deeply excited 
passion. He nearly filled a goblet with the sparkling 
fluid and hastily swallowed it. 

Jupiter stared at this, for his master was a temperate 
man; he felt sure the fever of his mind would be in- 
creased by such unusual excess, but he dared not ex- 
press his fears. At such a time as this, he knew his 
master would brovk no interference from any one. 

Squire Ashley presently said: 

“ Go into the well, Jupiter, and bring me the iron 
box in which my private papers are kept.” 

The place referred to was one ef the odd nooks of 
the old house; it was a small, square room, opening 
from Squire Ashley’s bedchamber, and communicating 
with no other portion of the building. 

It extended through the whole depth of the walls, 
rising several feet above the top of the house, and 
was dimly lighted from above by a dome of painted 

1 


ass. 
° Shelves had once been placed around the lower 
portion of the walls, and the remains of a circular stair- 
case were still visible where the steps had been 
clamped to the wall. 

The explanation given of its origin was, that the 
first owner of Ashurst had cultivated the science of 
astronomy, and the tower was built by him as an 
observatory. 





From this singular den the old servant brought an 
iron box about a foot square, and placed it on the 
table before his master. With rigid lips and eyes 
aflame with the wrath that burned within him, the 
— unlocked it, and then turning to Jupiter, curtly 
sai 

“ You may go now, Jupiter, and listen to the gossip 
that is going on among the servants. I see that you 
are dying to know what happened this morning, but 
the disgraceful story will never be told by my lips.” 

“T know it already, master; I have heard it, and 
my poor old heart bleeds for you; indeed itdoes. But 
shan’t none of we servants go out and find out what's 
‘come of him ?” 

A heavy frown gathered on the father’s brow, and 
he icily responded : 

“Tt matters not what his fate is. He is no longer 
son of mine. I have renounced him; there, go!” 

He motioned imperiously to the old man to leave 
him ; and he dared not disobey a mandate given in his 
master’s present mood. 

Jupiter moved slowly toward the door, passed the 
threshold, and then pausing, with tears streaming 
over his worn and wrinkled face, he imploringly 
said : 

“ Oh, master, think twice before you do this awful 
thing. Let mercy come between you and the judgment, 
as you hope for it yourself in the last great day !” 

As he finished speaking he closed the door precipi- 
tately, but he did not go tothe kitchen, as he had been 
commanded; he sat down just outside the door, to be 
at hand in case his master should want him. 

The faithful old creature, who had carried Leon in 
his arms, who had taught him to ride, hunt, and fish, 
could not now bear the comments on his conduct which 
he felt sure he should hear among the servants ; so he 
sat down in darkness and solitude, and bewailed the 
calamity which had befallen the family of which he 
considered himself an integral portion. 

Left alone Squire Ashley unclosed the box and took 
from it a formidable-looking parcel, heavily sealed, and 
labelled, “ The last will and testament of Rupert 
Ashley.” 

Without opening it or glancing at its contents, he 
grimly held it over the lamp, and saw it shrivel into 
nothingness. He muttered : 

“Thad given him all—all—to the utter exclusion 
of his sister and her son, and God help me! he has 
wounded me more deeply than she did. She shall not 
benefit by this act. I will make another will—cutting 
them both off, and give it to charity, as I threatened ; 
or better still, I can repay that poor deserted wife for 
all he has made her suffer, by making her child the 
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tand the 
ggar’s brat beneath my r of 1” 

urled with scorn, even in that hour of bitter 
but outraged pride had even more to endure 
uded feeling, for Squire Ashley was naturally 
a hard man, d such tender impulses as he ouce 


haps, I can bri:.g down my pride tos 





pos ha n indurated by the large criminal 
practi-e he had conducted for so many years. 

He cherished a profound and cynical contempt for 
hur nature, yet he held the .opinion of the world 
at far more than its true value, and Le writhed at the 


thought of what the guests bidden to the wedding 
were at that moment thinking and saying of his de- 
generate son, 

Squire Ashley continued to look over the papers 
coutained in the box, more to employ himself and 

ain some distraction for his troubled mind than to 
btain information from them, for he was already 
familiar with their contents. 

Che hours rolled heavily away, till physical. ex- 

tiaustion compelled him to seek bodily repose, even if 
his tortured mind refused to permit the balm of sleep’ 
to fall upon his eyelids. 
He lay down, dressed as he was, on the outside of 
s bed, and poor old Jupiter, overcome with drowsi- 
iess, nodded in the hall, waking up at intervals and 
wondering if his master rever meant to retire for the 
light. 

Everything was hushed in the repose which falls 
pon a quict country household in the deep silence 
{ night, and no sound broke the stillness; save the 
summer insects which made the air vocal with their 
Lilliputian chorus. 

The lamp flickered in its socket, and died out, yet 

the miserable father lay with wide-stretched eyes 
izing out upon the darkness. 

Suddenly a singular grating sound broke upon his 
ar, and he raised himself up, listened Keenly, and 

then fell back, muttering with "bated breath: 

“Tt must be some one trying to get into the house; 
some one who knows that gold was lately placed in 
Oh, my God! can it be that wretched, 


ny escrito 
vretched boy come hither to consummate his degra- 
Jation by committing a tleft!” 
Th spicion at once took the form of certainty, 
dhe lay for many moments completely unnerved. 


iy arare chance, the door opening from his room 
ipon the passage before referred to had_ been left 
pen; the library door was also ajar, and the sound 
tastep bounding through the open window came 


istinctly to his cars. 
Then he heard steps moving about the room with 
ttle caution, as if the burglar supposed the house- 


to be wrapped in slumbers too deep to be broken 


y his presence there. 

‘His search will be in vain,” thought the unhappy 
ither, “for I removed the money to the tower be- 
ve I set out for that fatal ~yedding. When he finds 
snotin th cretary will he venture hither in 
earch of it? It would be like his reckless hardihood 
» do so, but if he does, I will catch him asa fox in a 

< Lim in my den, and make sure of 
im. Then—then I will play the part of Herod, or 
rutus toward that wretched being. I believe that I 
sume the functions of judge, jury, and 
‘ecutioncr myself, sooner than suffer him to live 

‘ing disgrace upon my name—to drag it down 
he very mire of iniquity in which he scems to 


rap. I willl iim 





Revolving these terrible thoughts in his mind, 

juire Ashley lay perfectly still, bending all his per- 
eptive powers to the task of comprehending the 
movements of the person in the library. 

He leard stealthy steps moving across the floor, 
then a key was placed cautiously in a lock, and as its 
1} 


e te his ears, the unhappy father started, for 


e bitter cony ction came tv him that his son had 
IS imsclf of a duplicate key to the receptacle 
iW e usually kept his private hoards. 


5 afternoon, in anticipation of his absence 

home to a late hour, Squire Ashley had taken 

the precaution to remove the large sum of money 

leposited in the secretary into the tower, which 

had a strong patent lock upon it which he be- 

would defy the skill of the most accoinplished 
irglar. 

When he threw himself upon his bed, he had left 
the door of this place partially open, and he now 
ratulated | imself that he had done so. He would 
feign sleep, and the robber would walk uiconsciously 
into the trap prepared for him; then, ~wthing 
would be easier than to spring up, close the door upon 
Lim, aud secure him. 

These thoughts rapidly passed through the mind of 
the excited father; for after a very few moments the 
intruder had satisfied himself that the money had 
ween remo’ os 





Phin his sveacby steps were Leard crossing the 
narrow passage, Which .ay between the two rooms, 
xtrem t Ue had evide: 





and in | shoes, for there was no sound made by his light tread 


as he glided toward the door of the squire’s room, and 
paused upon the threshold to listen for the regular 
breathing which would give him the assurance that 
its inmate was asleep. 

In his irrepressible agitation, the breathing of the 
old man was as heavy as if steeped in the deepest 
slumber, and apparently reassured by this Ashley 
entered the room, moved lightly across the floor, and 
souglt a table, in the drawer of which the key of the 
tower was usually deposited. 

If anything had been wanting to confirm the sus- 
picions of his father this would have sufficed, for Leon 
alone knew where the key was kept. 

One of the window blinds had been left partially 
open, and through this a hazy light penetrated which 
was sufficient for the intruder’s purpose. Foiled in 
finding the key, he glanced around, saw the open 
door, and softly glided toward it. 

No sooner was he safely within the tower, than the 
squire lifted himself, sprang toward the door with an 
agility searcely to be expected in a man of his years, 
and suddenly threw it to with aH his force ; the spring 
closed, and before Leon was aware that danger was 
upon him, he found himself a prisoner to his outraged 
father. 

He glanced upward—there was no escape that way; 
and in despair he threw down the rouleaw of gold he 
had already seized on, and fiercely demanded: to be 
released. 

No answer came, and then he struck against the 
walls with violence ; but they were too solid to permit 


him to hope that he could effect a breach in them, In | 


impotent rage he cursed in a fearful manner, but still 
no answer came. 

Appailed by the silenee, and exhausted by his own 
violence, Ashley at length sunk helplessly on the fleor; 
moaning over the fate which seemed to have over- 
taken him in a single day. The squire sat on the 
outside of the door, pallid and stern as the incarnation 
of Fate itself, and as he listened to the violence of his 
son an expression of grim determination deepened 
upon his face with every passing hour. 

Aroused by the uproar his young master made, 
Jupiter ventured to come in, and the squire ordered 
him to bring a light. He placed a candle on the man- 
tei-piece, and then crouched down in a corner, trem- 
blingly watching the cold, wrathful face before him, 
and acreeping dread, which he could not conquer, 
seemed to benumb the faculties of the poor man. 
Through all these long hours Squire Ashley spoke not 
ence; but when the first glimmer of dawn crept into 
the apartment he turned to Jupiter and sternly said : 

“ No one save you and I must know of the prisoner 
being confined here. If others discover where he is 
concealed, it may prove his destructivun, You under- 
stand me Jupiter ?” 

“Yes, master, I believe I do. But—but the officers 
will be here perhaps, because they will naturally 
come to this place first to look after Master Leon. 
Why not give him a chance to escape at once ?” 

“There is but one chance to escape disgrace left to 
him, and that he shall have the full benefit of,” was 
the cold reply. “Ishall not leave this room to-day. 
Bring my coffee here—I require nothing else; and 
do you remain within call all day. I shall have need 
of you.” 

“ And—and young master? Shall I bring nothing 
for him, sir?” 

“No, let him do without food till he is weak enough 
to be dealt with by you and me. Should we open the 
door now to give food to him, he would overpower 
us both, and escape from us only to be taken by those 
who by this time are probably on the watch for him. 
1 will at least save him from the disgrace of being 
seized on and thrown into the county gaol till his trial 
can come on.” 

“But the weather is very warm, master, and there 
is little fresh airin that tower, it is sucha tight place 
as that.” 

“He'll soon be in a tighter one,” muttered the 
squire. 

He went on more andibly: 

“T have no choice left me, Jupe. Leon must either 
stifle there or in the gaol, and I am sure he would 
choose the tower in preference. At any rate, it is my 
pleasure to keep him here, and you are to give no hint 
of his presence in this house.” 

The old servant left the room on his errand, and in 
half-an-hour returned with a cup of steaming coffee 
and a plate of toast, which he hoped his master might 
be induced to take, for he felt assured that the squire 
must need food after the exciting and sleepless night 
he had passed. 

His thoughtful care was not entirely unrewarded, 
for bis master mechanically lifted the toast to his lips, 
and absently swallowed several morsels; suddenly 
they seemed to choke him, and he pushed the plate 
away, while a deeper pallor vverspread his face. 

The causc of this was soon evident, for strange 


tly removed his | voices were heard upon the lawn, and on looking from 





the open window, two men were seen approachiney, 
house. a 

The father, who believed he had nerve exoyg) , 
play the part of the stoic, trembled and grew » 
but when a heavy knock was struck upon the 
the adjoining room, which he used as an office, | 
trolled himself, and hurriedly said : 

“T will receive these men myself; do you rengiy 
here ;.but as you value the safety of the prison ;, 
that place, make no noise while they a Re 
They have scarcely come to arrest him at this oj. 
hour, for they have not had time to havea wan: 
issued, even if my neighbours were very anxious ;, 
lay violent hands on my son.” 

He drew the key from the lock of the towor doo. 
dropped it in his: pocket, and composing his featy;., 
as well as possible, went into the next room ty i»; 
his unwelcome visitors. 

No sooner had the d6or closed on him, thay jp 
old servant placed his lips against the key-hole, aj 
softly whispered : 

“Master Leon, how is it with you? Aro yy 
almost stifled in that hole ?” . 

“Ts it you, Jupiter?” replied a faint voice, “ (ye, 
the door, if you can. If i stay here much longer 
believe I shall be done for. Ob! I am sure thyt | 
am dying in this hot den.” 

“My dear young master, I'd open the door with 
all my heart, but he’s got the key, and I can't j 
anything to help you.” 

here was an impatient groan in response, ani 
nothing farther was said between them. 

In the meantime Squire Ashley carefully closed t\; 
door of communication, and admitted those he fel: 
assured came therewith no friendly intent. In tir 
elder man he recognized the steward of Arden Place, 
and the younger one was George Lester. 

He had vainly songht Ashley throughout the early 
portion of the night, and then concluded to snatch 
few hours’ repose before performing the errand |x 
had undertaken. 

At daylight he was astir; and on descending fru 
his room he found the steward mounting his hors: ia 
a state of great excitement. 

A frightened-looking servant stood upon the steps 
of whom Lester inquired how Miss Arden had pissei 
the night, and whether he should go in search: of her 
brother. The man answered : 

“The nurse says Miss Grace is asleep yet, bet 
Master Ernest ain’t to be found anywhere. He aiu' 
been in his room this night, and nobody knows w 
‘come of him. Oh, Lord, have mercy on us, for 
don’t know what we're all a comin’ to!” 

Lester hastily descended the steps, and addressel 
the steward: 

“Mr. Watson, have you any idea where [ruest cm 
be? We had an appointment together this ioraing 
and it is imperative that I should see him imm 
diately.” 

The man gloomily regarded him, as he replied: | 

The lad is nowhere to be found, and I am alnaid 
we shall never see him alive again.” 

“ Why should you think so?” asked Lester, sp 
palled by the gloomy certainty of his tones. 

“T can give you a reason that satisfies noyself, but 
likely you won't think much of it.” 

“ Let me hear it, at all events.” 

After a pause Watson said : : 

“TI was lying between sleeping and waking las 
night about twelve o'clock, when | heard a soand like 
the firing of pistols. I tried to make out in wis 
direction it came from, and I jumped up and lookat 
out of my window. Everything was so still that ! 
thought I must have been dreaming, so I went bts 
to bed again. 

“J was falling off into a sort of doze, whe 
strange sound came whizzing through my room; § 
opened my eyes and my hair rose on my head, 10F > 
sure as I see you standing there before me, Is 
Ernest Arden, dripping with water, within six ure 
my bed. I had but a glimpse like, and then : 
vanished away, aud though I called him, Le ne 
answered. ee 

“ After that I couldn’t rest in my bed, s0 I gear . 
and walked up to the house. Everything was wl 
there, and after making a circuit of the grou” 
went to the pond. The moon was shining + 
as day, but I saw nothing there to make me thiv 7 
vision was real; so I concluded that I might ra 
been dreaming, and I went back home and od | 
bed; but I couldn't sleep, and at three f I 
saddled my horse and rode around tlie place Vegi 
came here as soon as it was day to ask for i 
master, but he wasn’t in his room, and hada't 
there last night. ip 

“ Putting all these things together, I am eu! 
my mind. I'm afraid he and young Aen 
last night, and something dreadful has happ. r “ae 

“ That can hardly be, for I was in pursuit ° spose dl 
all the earlier part of the night, for tie put 
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with him, and it is my opinion that he has fled the 
a be s0—I hope so for Miss Grace's sake, for 
r get over a fatal duel between these two. 
out Ashley’s going off, and I scarcely 
What would you ad- 


she'd never g 
I'm doubtful ab 
know what is to be done next. 
vise Mr. Lester ?” ; 

«Let us go over to Ashurst and see the squire. 
Perhaps he may know something of the movements of 
Lis son, after that wretched exposé yesterday.” 

«Jt isn't likely. Squire Asbley is a dreadful stern 
man, and after such disgrace as the young man has 
prowzht on his name he would be more afraid of meet- 
ing his father than any One else.” 

‘We will try it, at any rate, Mr. Watson, for that 
is the most likely place to hear of Ashley, even if he 
i not found at Ashurst. Suppose we goround by the 
nond ; poor Ernest may have drowned himself there— 
though that is scarcely likely. He is morbid enough 
onsuch points, but not to such a degree as to make 
him commit suicide for such a thing as this.” 

The horse Lester had ordered now made its appear- 
ance, and he mounted and spurred in the direction of 
the pond, followed by Watson. 

It was half-a-mile from the house, lying in a deep 
dell, ov one side sheltered by the walk before de- 
scribed, and on the other shaded by a group of golden 
willows. 

There was evidence that the grass upon the ter- 
race had been trampled in several places, but not 
wore than was readily accounted for by the presence 
of aparty of gentlemen anglers there on the day be- 


fore. 

Bafled in their endeavours to gain a clue to 
Arden’s fate in that direction, the two rode on to 
Ashurst. 

When the master of the house appeared before 
them with that stormy expression of despair and reso- 
lution upon his features, Lester attributed his suffer- 
ings to the disgrace his son had brought upon him, 
forhe well kuew the indomitable pride of the man 
before him. 

Before he could speak, the squire said: 

“To what am I indebted for so early a visit, gentle- 
men? Has anything been heard from my unhappy 
son? Perhaps he has been arrested, and you have 
come to break the degrading news to me?” 

“He is not here, then?” said Lester. “‘ We came 
hither to inquire if he has been heard from since last 
night. Iam sorry to inform you that Ernest Arden 
is missing, and we are apprehensive that the two may 
lave met, and—and something fatal may have been 
the result.” 

Squires Ashley sunk on a seat in overwhelming 
agitation ; he hoarsely gasped: 

_ “Ernest missing! Are you sure—quite sure that it 
is so?” 

“He is certainly not to be found; and a singular 
dream Mr. Watson had last night fills his mind with 
apprehensions for his safety.” 

The squire waved his hand, and said: 

“He must be safe, so far as Leon is concerned. No, 
“0, my son would never dare to harm the brotlier, 
‘iter se deeply wounding the sister. I trast in God 


tue poor boy may be found safe and unharmed. He is 


ingular youth, full of strange fancies and fantastical 
Lotions of honour; but Leon would not listen to any 
}:ovocation from him in the state of excitement the 
‘veut of yesterday must have thrown him into. 
Padly as Leon Ashley has acted, he is not so bad as 
hat.” 


“I think with you, Squire Ashley,” replied Lester, 
respe etfully, “and it seems useless to linger longer 
ure, since it is evident that your son has not sought 
teluge at Asliurst. Come, Watson, let us resume our 


search in some other direction. Perhaps when we 

£0 back to Arden Place we may find that Ernest has 

returned there quite safe.” 

A “I trust we may,” replied the steward, gravely, 
but I have very strong doubts as to his safety.” 

. Yes, you will find him, Iam sure you must find 
im ‘iere,” said Squire Ashley, feverishly ; for the 

uost earnest desire of his heart was to rid himself of 

“lel presence, that le might at once proceed to such 

‘v Investigation as would satisfy the terrible doubts 
which had arisen in his own mind. 

A. oe Visitors took their leave, after promising 

: *nd & messenger over with tidings of Ernest, so 
on as anything was heard of his whereabouts. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
LEON’s DOOM, 


Noe ine once closed upon his unwelcome visitors, 
bias haley aced the floor in deep perturbation 
“lore he coul: : 
ing apartment summon courage to enter the adjoin- 
onan he at length did so, he approached the door 
“Le en and spoke through it to his prisoner, 
‘on, if I open the door and let you out, will you 





give me your word to make no attempt to escape? 
Will you submit to me as your judge ?” 

No reply came, and after a pause he spoke sternly 
to Jupiter: 

“He is shamming. Go into my office and bring 
the cords which you will find in the closet; also the 
handcuffs that the constable forgot and left here the 
day Smith was brought before me on a false charge.” 

The servant became ashen grey with terror. 

“Oh, master, master, what are you going to do? 
Don’t disgrace your only son by putting them on bim. 
I'll never forgive you for it, master, never!” 

The squire sternly replied: 

“It matters not uow what he will do or fecl. My 
duty is to perform an act of justice, even if my owa 
son is the criminal to be punished. Do you obey my 
commands at once.” 

Jupiter crept slowly into the next room, and after 
considerable delay returned, bringing with him the 
required articles. 

When he had placed them on tlie table, his master 
commanded him to close the window-blinds and bolt 
them securely, while he locked the doors himself and 
removed the keys. 

A large astral lamp, which stood upon a stand, 
was then lighted, and his arrangemeuts were com- 
pleted. 

Commanding Jupiter to place himself near the 
tower door to aid him in overpowering the prisoner 
should he attempt to escape, Squire As!iley cautiously 
sprang back the bolt, and opened a crevice to take a 
survey of the condition of things within. 

Everything was perfectly quiet, and on unclosing 
the door, he saw that Leou had sunk down in a state 
of perfect immobility, apparently prosirated by the 
heat and the closeness of the atmosphere in his narrow 
prison. 

He made an effort to spring up, but the strong wiry 
arms of his father were quickly thrown around him, 
and with the reluctant assistance of Jupiter, the 
manacles were clasped upon his wrists in spite of all 
the resistance he could make. 

Ashley was tlen lifted to a chair, to which he was 
bound almost in a state of passiveness; he lay back, 
pale and fainting, bathed in perspiration, exhausted 
by his frantic efforts to make a breach in the walls of 
his prison. After a few moments he gasped: 

“ Water—water—TI am perishing of thirst!” 

A pitcher of ice water stood on the table, and Ju- 
piter hastened to offer a goblet of it to his parched 
lips. The squire then said: 

“ Go, Jupiter, and bring food hither, for I suppose 
he has eaten nothing since breakfast yesterday. But 
beware of betraying who it is for. Tell the cook 
that I ate no breakfast, and am hungry.” 

The servant hastened to obey this command, for all 
his sympathies were enlisted in favour of his suffer- 
ing young master. 

During the time of his absence the pale father sat 
watching the averted face of his son, for Leon turned 
his head from him as far as possible, as if dreading 
the power of the cold, stern eyes so immovably fixed 
upon him. 

No word passed between tliem, though at intervals 
the squire held water to his lips when he saw that he 
was suffering for it. This silence was more dreadful 
to Leon than the most bitter reproaches, for knowing 
his father as he did, he trembled to imagine what it 
might forbode. 

Jupiter at length came back with a substantial 
breakfast, with which he fed the half-famished pri- 
soner. In spite of his present position and the uncer- 
tainty of the future, his appetite did not seem to have 
deserted him, and Squire Ashley looked on with con- 
temptuous astonishment at the apparent enjoyment 
with which he devoured his food. 

The colour returned to Leon’s blanched features, 
fire once more flamed from his eyes, aud he turned 
them defiantly upon his father, and asked : 

“ Why am I treated in this contumelious manner ? 
Ts the tie of blood so slight that a parent can show no 
more consideration for his son than if he were a dog ? 
I should have hesitated to throw even the meanest 
cur into such a den as that from which you drew me, 
only to bind me in fetters like the lowest of criminals. 
What do you intend to do with me, Squire Ashley ?” 

“ That you will know soon enough, sir,” replied his 
father, with stern gravity. “Your fate lowers asa 
grim shadow over you even now.” 

Then turning to the servant, he said: 

“Leave the room, Jupiter; but keep watch near 
the door. Permit no one to interrupt me, for I have 
a grievous task before me in dealing with the criminal 
it is my duty to judge.” 

Jupiter reluctantly obeyed, and the eyes of the 
bound man followed his retreating figure with an ex- 
pression of alarm he vainly endeavoured to conceal. 
He felt that be was left helpless at the mercy of a 
man who looked as if every soft or human feeling had 
died out of his heart. 

He made frantic efforts to release himself from 





his bonds, but they were fruitless; for the stera hand 
that bound him had done their work too thoronghly 
to leave a hope of escape from the toi!s in which his 
own evil deeds had ensnared him. 

The syuire, seating himself exactly in front of his 
son, spoke in the most solemn and impressive man- 
ner : 

“Leon Ashley, you are arraigned] before me for 
crimes of the deepest dye. It falls to me to play the 
part of prosecutor, judge, and executioner iu your 
case, unless you show cause why tlie last shall not 
be performed.” 

A faint sneer curled the lip of the bound man, for 
he began to regard these preparations as a mere 
mockery, designed to frighten him. He defiantly 
replied: 

“If you dared attempt such a thing, you would be 
more criminal than I have been. It is quite enough 
to humiliate me thus without proceeding to the ex- 
tremity you threaten.” 

The father’s stern faca assumed its haughtiest 
expression, and he severely said: 

“You will even find that I amin sad earnest! Leon 
Ashley, at this hour you are nearer your duom than 
you imagine.” 

“Doom! what do you mean, sir? Of what do you 
accuse me, that can entitle me to endure tiie penalty of 
death 2?” 

“T arraign you for a trinity of crimes rarely perpe- 
trated by one man. First, for bigamy; secondly, for 
burglary; lastly—for murder !” 

His very lips grew white and rigid as he pronounced 
the last word, and he fixe his piercing eyes upon his 
son, as if he would read his very soul. A quick 
shudder convulsed bis frame, for the manner in which 
this last charge was received, convinced him of its 
truth. 

The form of the accused seemed to collapse with 
terror, and his eyes roamed wildly from object to ob- 
ject, as he faintly repeated. 

“Murder! who dares accuse me of that? I am no 
Cain; take your cruel eyes from me, old man, and do 
not seek to frighten me into criminating myself. I 
will deny this charge to the very bitterend. Wh 
says I destroyed Ernest Arden ?” 

The squire sunk back with a faint ery at this con 
firmation of his worst fear, and several moments 
elapsed before he could again speak. At length he 
said : 

“You have accused yourself. I spoke not of Ernest 
Arden, and if not guilty, why should you have thought 
of him? He is missing—can nowhere be found, and 
your words assure me that by your hand he has fallen. 
Oh, wretch! wretched boy!—was it not enough to 
break the heart of the hapless sister, without taking 
the life of this unfortunate youth? The rest 1 might 
have been induced to forgive, but this crime can only 
be expiated in one way. The laws of your country 
will demand your life, and it is my purpose to save 
my name from utter disgrace by taking the law into 
my own hands.” 

As he proceeded, the eyes of the listener grow larger 
and wilder, and at the close of his words he furiously 
cried out: 

“ What! will you—you, play the part of the avenge: 
toward your own son? If you do, may the furies tear 
you, and the vulture of remorse prey for ever upon 
your heart. But I tell youl did not kill Ernest Arden. 
He may be found yet; and then you will see how un- 
just your accusation is. Why should I kill the brothe: 
of the woman I wished to make my wife? Unfetter 
my limbs, and cease to treat me as a condemned cri 
minal, for such I am not.” 

He writhed so violently iu his bonds that the bosom 
of his shirt came open, and the landle of a pistol was 
revealed. With a swift motion, the squire leant for 
ward, and tore from their place of concealment a 
pair of small, richly inlaid pistols, which had been a 
present from himself to his son. 

Both had been lately discharged, for they were 
blackened with smoke, and had evidently been recently 
used. He hoarsely said: 

“‘Perjurer! behold the evidence which comes to con- 
vict you of lying when you.stand upon the brink of 
doom. Believe me or not, as you choose, but you are 
now on trial for life or death, and the judgment shal! 
certainly be executed upon you.” 

For an instant Ashley was overwhelmed by the 
proof thus summarily brought against him, but he 
quickly recovered, and doggedly said : 

“No jury could be found to convict a man on such 
evidence as that. Scarcely a day passes that I do not 
use my pistols, and you are aware that I always carry 
them about me. As to my life, you can take it if you 
have the hardihood to do so; but in that event you 
will, in your —- be amenable to the laws of your 
country, and all men will regard with horror the 
modern Brutus who condemned his own son to death.” 

The squire replied, with stern gravity: 

“Men will not know it; your doom will be seere+ 
your death self-inflicted.” 
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Leon turned his dilating eyes upon him in mingled | as his young wife slowly untied the strings of her 


fear and incredulity. He repeated with a sneer: 
“Self-inflicted? Do you i ine that I ing 
Self-inflicted 7 o you imagine that Iam going 
to commit suicide at your command. If so, you 


greatly mistake my character.” 

“It matters not; you will have no choice, and you 
will yet grasp with eagerness the potion which is to 
save you from the infamy of a trial and from the 
defiling hands of the hangman.” 

There was such a depth of dreary conviction in the 
tones of the speaker that Leon began to tremble. 

He was naturally of a weak pleasure-loving tem- 
perament, which ceuld not endure suffering, either of 
body or mind, and the possibilities thus shadowed 
forth seemed to turn his life-current into ice. 

(To be continued.) 


MARRIED AND WIDOWED. 








“ Psuaw !” 

Like a miniature Congreve rocket, the half con- 
sumed cigar went flying across the room into the 
grate, and the unread volume descended somewhere in 
the neizhbourhood of the great rosewood secretaire, 
while at ile same instant Brande Ellerton started up, 
aud began to pace restlessly up and down the whole 
length of the apartment. 

“A man must be made of cast iron, or marble, to 
smoke and read, unconcernedly, the evening before he 
is married !” soliloquized Brande, with his large dark 
eyes full of dreaming light; “I can't do it—that I’m 
certain of. The best Havanna that ever crossed the 
ocean would be as flavourless as a bit of dry stick; and 
as for reading—pshaw! Alice More's bright eyes 
dance over the page like a pair of will’-o’-the-wisps. 
Lhere’s no use in trying to play the stoic philosopher ; 
it isn’t in me, and wiat’s more, never will be. So I'll 
just leave off martyrizing myself, and think unre- 
strainediy about Alice; little Alice, who will be all my 
own before yonder purple brightness stains, to-mor- 
row’s sunset sky! I wonder if Alice is thinking of me 
howfr 

He paused a moment before the fire, and looked 
thoughtfully into its depths of glimmering brightness. 

* | think she loves me,” he mused on ; “‘ yet it is pass- 
ing strange that she, young and beautful as an angel, 
should fancy a bronzed, middle-aged man like me; a 
man who is in all respects so widely different from 
lier lovely self. Sometimes I am afraid “ 

But there Brande Ellerton stopped ; he seemed loath 
to shape the undefined fear, even in his own vague 
musings. 

And so he dreamed away the long long evening that 
closed the chapter of his single life ! 

Alice More was the loveliest of little brides, dimpled 
aud blue-eyed, with hair that floated away in brouze- 
guld ripples from her rosebud of a face, aud a mouth 
like the velvet petal of a scarlet rose. 

But Brande Ellerton saw with a vague, regretful 
pang that the eyelids drooped heavily, and the soft, 
peachy bioom had entirely deserted her clicek. 

“* Does she repent the step she Las taken ?” was the 
first fancy that eceurred to his mind. Truly, men are 
strangely ingenious at the act of self-tormenting! 

“ Alice! love ! the carriage is waiting—we shall 
be too late for the train !” 

“In one moment, Brande. I—I have mislaid my 
cassolette.” 

Her voice reached him, strangely low and muffled, 
from the lower stair-way—a singular place to seek a 
missing trinket. 

Brande disengaged himself from the rustle of silks 
and tarlatane, the varied hum of comment and con- 
gratulation, and followed the sound of his wife’s voice. 
And as he leaned over the balustrade, he saw 

Vith his own eyes he saw it—his wife sobbing on 
the shoulder of a tall, dark, dashing-looking man; 
his arm close, close around her waist, and her golden 
ringlets stirred by his breath. 

* You wi!l cease to love me now, Alice,” was his 
low, passionate exclamation, every word of which 
seemed imprinted in letters of fire on Ellerton’s brain, 
aud he distinctly heard her auswer: 

‘* Never, never! Nothisg but death can ever break 
off the ties between us, for Hush! did I not hear 
a footstep ?” 

“Only the crowd upstairs. You do love me still, 
then ?” 

“With my whole, whole heart! And now, Hugh, 
let me go; it will not be long ere we shall meet 
again.” 

Brande Ellerton drew back into the gloomy angle 
of the wall beyond, as Alice’s sitken dress rustled 
softly by. One mement he stood there—one moment, 
that seemed like a whole year of agony—and then he 
joined the gay throng once more, with a strange, joy- 
less smile quivering convulsively on his lip. 

* Are you warm enough, Alice ?” 

Mr. Ellerton drew the crimson curtains of the 
superb hotel parlour, and stirred the anthracite fire, 











travelling hat, and drew off the delicatcly-tinted 
gloves she had worn. 

“ Quite, thank you. Are you going out, Brande ?” 

For he kad bent to press a cold kiss on her foro- 
head. 

“Yes. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by, Brande.” 

She looked wistfully after him, as if she would have 
liked to ask a question or two, but there was a stern, 
impalpable something in his face that chilled the 
words upon her lips. 

It was searcely kind of him to leave her at such a 
time as this without explanation or apology ; and the 
tears started to her eyes as the sound of his footstep 
died away on the softly-carpeted stairs. 

Died away to return no more! For the bride of a 
few short hours was widowed now as completely as if 
the grave had closed over her husband’s head, in very 
truth. 

About an hour subsequently, the velvet-footed 
waiter glided softly into the room, with a note on a 
silver salver. 

‘Yor Mrs. Ellerton. A gentleman left it below, to 
be given to you at nine o'clock.” 

Alice started a little, for she was not yet quite ac- 
customed to the sound of her married name; but she 
opened the letter, all unconscious of the deadly tidings 
which it bore, and read these brief, bitter words : 

“ Henceforth, Alice, you are free. Had I known 
before the marriage ceremony all that I know now you 
would be freer still to bestow your sweet worls and 
caresses en the man you call Hugh. You do not love 
me, you never have loved me: and I am not one to be 
contented with hollow smiles, while your heart is given 
to another. You will be happier without me, and rest 
assured that I never shall disturd your life-current 
again. Farewell, for ever. B. E.” 

The bit of paper slipped from Alice’s powerless 
fingers as she sank fainting on the floor. 

And when she again woke to consciousness her 
father’s face was bending over her, her father’s arm 
supporting her head. 

** My peor darling,” was all that he said, but with 
the words Alice knew that it was not all a troubled 
dream, as she had fondly hoped. 

That night she returned to the home of her girlhood, 
a widowed bride. 

“ Dead! oh, surely not dead !” 

Three years had wrought but little external change 
in Alice Ellerton’s lovely face. 

The blue eyes were still swimming in sapphire 
deptlis—the bronze, gold curls shone with the old 
lustre, and the carmine shadows yet came and went 
on her cheek, but there was something of subdued 
softness that gave new charm to her look and voice. 

‘Every soul on board lost!” read out Hugh More ; 
“ the ship driven to pieces off the rocky coast. Oh! 
Alice, Alice, my poor lite sister, and it is all my 
fault !” 

“ ivet your fault, Hugh—don’t say that,” murmured 
Alice, who, through all the agonizing shock of her 
gtief had yet a comforting word for her brother's 
genuine distress; ‘* dead—dead—it can’t be possible! 
Oh, Hugh! is he lost to me for ever, and I loved him 
so?” 

“ Alice,” said Hugh More, solemnly, “ if I had not 
rashly ventured under my father’s roof the day of 
your wedding—if I had not dared his displeasure, and 
risked the chance of being seen and apprehended for 
the mad follies of my boyhood, by demanding a fare- 
well interview with you - 

“Hugh, Hugh,” she murmured, clasping her hand 
to her ashy paie forehead, “ don’t allude to that dread- 
ful day. It is past and over now, why recall its har- 
rowing events? Oh, if I could have seen him—if I 
could have held his head, and listened to his dying 
words! Dead—and I never to know the moment 
when soul and body parted !” 

“ But you are innocent as an angel, Alice.” 

ac innocent, Hugh—not wholly innocent! If I 
had*but followed the impulses of my own heart and 
told Brande all! But I was pledged to secrecy, you 
recollect.” 

“ Alice,” said Hugh More, passionately, “if I could 
redeem the past with my own life, I feel that it would 
be too slight a sacrifice. I have not only ruined— 
by the excess that made my father disinherit and 
disown me—imy own future, but blasted your young 
life with a shadow that will never be lifted up!” 

And Alice’s blank face, pathetic in its pleading 
anguish, gave a mute assent to his words! 

From that day she looked lovelier than ever in the 
dark draperies of her widow's weeds, mourning the 
husband whe had been scarcely more than a name 
to her. < 





o + _ 7. 

“T tell you, Carlyon, it’s a serious matter with me 
—a matter of life and death !” 

“ Anything more than a flirtation ” 

“Flirtation? Pshaw! I've had enough of them 





in my time. Once a week was a very modorite op 
putation, in college days, but this isn’t anythine o 
that kind. I’m in earnest this time.” agat 
Guy Leslie stopped abruptly in his eager prciny » 
and down the room, and looked down in the ? 


handsome face of the man who had been his prt. 
companion through the parched deserts of Syria, and 


among the palm groves of Palestine. 

“And why do you tell me this?” asked Carty, 
quietly. y 

“I don’t know—because I can’t help it, I suppos, 
There's a sort of fascination about you, Carlyon: ayj 
though I have known you for a comparatively shos 
time, I feel irresistibly impelled to contide in yoy.” 

“TI wish you all success, Leslie,” said Carlyoy 
warmly grasping his companion’s hand; “[ joy; 
know the lady, but I think she couldn't do a bets 
thing than to take you for a life partner.” a 

“TI wish yeu'd call there with me some day,” 

“Thank you—but you are aware that I don't «» 
much into society.” ¥ 

“ Well, I don’t understand your making a voluntgry 
hermit of yourself in this sort of way, I must confess” 
exclaimed the puzzled Leslie. 

“Tt is my preference.” 

“ A very peculiar one. But, however, I'm not goin: 
to besiege you on that score. Every man to hislijjiy. 
say I—and so I'll leave you to your cigar and bu 
while I goto pay my homage at the shrine of the pra 
widow,” 

“ A widow, eh ?” 

“ Didn't you know it ?” 

“How sould I know anything about her? Yo 
haven’t honoured me with your confidence, excep jy 
so far that you are actually in love with one of tle 
daughters of Eve.” 

“Well, she’s a young widow. I only wish yuu 
could see how pretty she looks in her black tissu: 
dress and tiny cap—a pearl—a white rosebud—a daisy 
blossom-——” ‘ 

Carlyon laughed. 

“T'll take all the ecstacies for granted. And ler 
name ?” 

“ Alice—the sweetest of Saxon nomenclatures.” 

“Alice? Alice who?” 

“ Well, the world calls her Mrs. Ellerton.” 

“ Alice Ellerton—a very pretty name.” 

Carlyon repeated the words over with slow iten- 
tion ; but if Leslie had not. been so absorbed in his own 
enthusiasm, he might have seen that not a vestige of 
colour remained ian his companion’s dark cheek, while 
the smouldering sparkle beneath his dark eyelashes 
boded no good. 

“ And—when are you to be married ?” 

“Married! Why, man alive, I never have masterel 
courage to propose to her yet. Cupid willing, I shall 
risk my fortune to-night, however. This suspense is 
more than I can patiently bear.” 

“ You'll tell me the result when you return?” stan- 
mered Carlyon, eagerly. 

“* Of course I shall. Why, old fellow,” added Leslie. 
with a light laugh, “I do believe you are mor 
anxious about it than I am myself.” 

“ Nonsense,” was Carlyon’s curt reply, as he shaded 
his eyes from the brilliant gaslight, and bent ouce 
more over the volume that lay open on the table. 

The clock chimed eleven, just as Guy Leslie's 
turning footstep crossed the threshold. Carlys 
started eagerly to his feet. 

“ Well!” : 
Leslie sank down into a chair, his forehead falling 
on his hand. 

“ Don't ask me, Carlyon !” 

“ She has refused you then ?” 

“Yes; but—but—she was sweet and gentle a4 
saint about it. I can’t blame her; she knows sits 
pretty, and she knows people can’t help admiring 
her, but it’s no fault of hers.” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps,” hazarded Carlyon, “she las 

some more favoured suitor.” 
“No—it isn’t that. I do believe, Carlyon, you take 
delight in tormenting me.” bal 
“Still I cannot see why she should have *: , 
taste to refuse your offered hand, if no such preler 
ence or pre-engagement exists,” persisted Carlyon. 

“ Because she is too much devoted to the memory" 
her husband ever to contemplate a second marriag® 

“Did she say that?” he 

“She did; and she furthermore told me that _ 
could love but once, and that her whole heart 
buried in her husband’s grave.” 

‘* How did he die?” as 

“He was lost at sea, I believe, some five rh 
yearsago. The idea of a beautiful young oe + is 
like that devoting her life to a mere memoly 
too much like the Hindeo suttee.” ip 

“A very absurd idea,” murmured Carlyon, 9g" 
“I—I wonder if the husband deserved such © 
and abiding affection as that.” ' Leslie, 

“ More likely not—few men do,” sighed ater 40° 
spondingly. “I dare say he was a selfish 2 
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i sk bis wife’s homage as if it were nothing 
md peng due, and never knew what a pearl of 
* ice ad won!” 
great rica ot ould know better the truth of the last 
sopjecture than the bronzed traveller who sat with 
his head bowed down, and @ strange red flush upon 
oer think there is no chance of being able 
to shake her resolution. vie proverbial for 

apgivge their min ‘ou know. 
arr pene but yer) Alice Ellerton. If you 
could have seen the tears shining in her eyes—if you 
could have heard her voice! Oh, I could almost wish 
to be dead and buried myself, were I but sure that 
my memory would be worshipped with such tender- 
ness! No, she will live and die faithful to the one 

ove of her life!” 
vCigen—et Brande Ellerton, 
call him—sat silent. j 7 

For years he had dreaded to return to his native 
country, lest he should discover that Alice, his girl- 
pride, had learned to love another—lest he should 
find her the happy wife of some more favoured mortal 
than himeelf. 

Aud now, to find that she was constant to his 
memory alone, was it strange | that the pulses of joy 
throbbed through every vein like the music of youth 
once more ? 

More than he deserved—more than he had ever 
dared to look forward to in the most sanguine moment 
of his fancies. And yet it was no baseless dream, but 
tlic actual, earnest truth. ‘ 

* 


as we may as well 


The fire had burned very lowin the grate, but Alice 
glill sat beside the hearth, thinking—thinking sadly of 
tho noble heart she had been compelled to wound that 
aight, when a step fell softly on the carpet at her side. 

“ Alice—my wife !” 

And the next instant ber check lay against Brande 
Ellerton’s heart. 

All the suspense, the heart-aches, and weary 
watchings were over now, and nothing but sunshine 
remained. 

He had scarcely soothed her agitation and answered 
the eager questions that flowed from her lips, when 
the door opened, and the same tall, handsome an who 
lad held her in his arms on the morning of the 
wedding entered. 

Alice sprang to meet him with bright eyes and 
flushed cheeks. 

“Oh, Hugh, my husband has returned to me after 
all these years. Brande, this is my only brother; you 
must love him for my sake !” 

And even exacting little Alice was satisfied with 
the cordial clasp of the two hands. 

Ah! if they bad only clasped one another in the 
sane bond of friendship eight weary years ago! 

A. 


A PLEASANT specimen of the amount of liberty to be 
enjoyed under a “ purely republican” form of Govern- 


nent has been afforded by Mr, Stanton. Ford’s 
Theatre, at Washington, in which Mr. Lincoln was 
iurdered, has been closed from that time. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which-is a 
religious branch of the political organization known 
as the Loyal League, entered into negotiations for 
its purchase. The money was not, however, forth- 
coming, and in consequence, Mr. Ford, finding his 
Property still on his hands, determined on re-opening 
the theatre for its legitimate business. On the night 
announced, Mr. Stanton, without troubling himself 
about legal or constitutional rights, sent down a body 
of soldiers and closed the theatre. 

EXTRAoRpixany Witt or a HamBurc BANKER. 
—We learn the followiug particulars of the will of 
Carl Heine, the great Hamburg banker, who died 
worth, it is supposed, about three millions sterling : 
He leaves £600 to Hamburg and Altona poor; 
£30,000 to charitable institutions in Hamburg ; 
£2,000 to charitable institutions in Paris; £15,000 
tothe Art Gallery in Hamburg ; and sums varying 
from £370 to £3,000 to his clerks. ‘To every clerk 
wko has been twelve years in his employment, and is 
nore than forty years old, a yearly pension of £30, 
the half of which sum to be continued to their 
widows, To his head gardener he leaves a legacy 
of £300; and to all male and female servants in his 
Auablishments both in Hamburg and Paris, legacies of 
‘om £10 to £60. His old tutor is remembered with 
4 pension for life of £80; and various old servants 
= friends with pensions of from £25 to £200. 
; 's sisters and relatives have got sums from £50,000 
poe trea His widow is left as residuary legatee, 
rs = her death the whole is te go to his adopted 
pr gary None of his furniture or effects must be 
=n +” fey be gifted away by his widow. He in- 
cae that he shall be buried in the morning, with- 
a Pomp, and that his grave shall be marked with a 

Re, On which simply his name and the date of his 





death shall be inscribed. He also orders his business 
to be wound up (but without haste); and instructs 
that all private debts under £120 can be entirely can- 
celled if desired by the debtors; while sums above 
£8,000 may be allowed to stand over fora year at 
former interest. To crown the whole, he orders his 
executors, under the greatest secrecy, neither to crave 
nor sue by law for any outstanding claims 








MAUD. 
ee 
CHAPTER XV. 
Why, this is monstrous! I'll not give faith to’t! 
For if I could believe so sad a tale, 
My heart would wearily forego its trust 


E’en in the truth of heaven. Anon. 


Wiru this false hope the good man went back to 
London, and shut himself up in tbe solitary home 
which had once been made so happy with the pre- 
sence of that beloved one. The secret of his wife's 
absence he strove to keep from all the world; but it 
had gone forth far more broadly than he knew of— 
and the wrongs he had not yet believed possible were 
already commented upon and deeply resented by his 
friends. 

Shore seldom went abroad in these days, but kept 
at home, hoping to hear some news of his wife. So 
long as no tidings reached him of Maud Chichester, 
his faith was strong that Jane was with that young 
lady, carried away from her home by the intense love 
which sprang from their mutual foster-mother. But 
as day after day crept on, bringing no intelligence, 
his heart sickened under this prolonged suspense, and 
a new dread seized upon him. The last trace to be 
discovered of his wife took her to the banks of the 
Thames. What if she were under its waves? The 
very idea struck him with chills of horror. He could 
not endure it for a moment. Some one had seen her 
standing by the water-stairs, with a boat lying close 
to the wall. This forbade the thought that she had 
met with a violent death ; on thecontrary, it strength- 
ened his belief that she had gone to meet Maud Chi- 
chester, who had, it was more than probable, sailed 
for France; and it was to seek the vessel which car- 
ried her away, that his wife had gone down to tht 
water-steps. 4 

Thus reasoning with himself, hoping against hope, 
John Halstead found his brother-in-law on the day of 
his visit to the Tower. Shore received him with a 
quick brightening of the eye. Always keenly expec- 
tant, he fancied that every person who sought him 
must have some news of her; but this very force of 
anxiety was sure to keep him silent. He watched for 
intelligence, but seldom asked for it, save by that sad 
yearning look which was enough to break the be- 
holder's heart. 

The two men met in silence, each wringing the 
hand of the other in mute sympathy. 

“Thou hast news—something that I ought to 
hear ?” said Shore; “ but not of her; do not say it is 
of her, with that pale face and those eyes. Sit down! 
Sit down!” 

The man was trembling all over; even his very 
lips were white and quivering. He believed that his 
wife was dead, and strove to put off the awful tidings, 
giving bimself one moment more of uncertainty. 

Halstead sat down and lifted a hand wearily to his 
forehead. Had he, indeed, come to tell of her death, 
his look would have been far less painful. 

Shore sat gazing on him like a criminal waiting for 
judgment. His dark eyes, usually so benign in their 
expression, blackened like midnight with terrible ap- 
prehension ; beads of perspiration stood thick on his 
white forehead, which grew cold and marble-like 
under the black masses of his hair. 

“ Now tell me that she is dead,” 

His voice was so husky that the utterance was like 
a prolonged groan. 

“Nay, my brother, I have no such merciful tidings. 
Heaven help us, that I should say this!” 

“No such merciful tidings! Man, man, speak out! 
Can you not see how I suffer? Is she maimed, gone 
mad—what thing is there on this earth more terrible 
than my wife’s death ?” 

Halstead hesitated, he felt in all its force how ter- 
rible was the news he brought, and how much more 
terrible than death. Up to this moment he had never 
understood how impossible it sometimes is for a pure, 
good man to comprehend sin in its absolute signifi- 
cance. While the whole community had been giving 
a just interpretation to the absence of Jane Shore 
from her home, her husband had never once suspected 
the possibility of her willing degradation. When 
Halstead looked into those dark, questioning eyes, 
and saw the innocent trust there, he felt as if his own 
more worldly knowledge were a crime to be ashamed 
of; his keen eyes fell abashed, and his voice faltered 
as he replied: 

“Ts not willing dishonour more terrible ?” 





* Willing dishonour—my wife * said Shore, in 
a low, questioning voice. “But that is impossible. 
She was gay and bird-like as a child, and as innocent 
of all wrong. What, my Jane! Thou dost not know 
her, brother-in-law, as I do, or this black thought 
could never find place in your heart.” 

He spoke almost calmly. The thing suggested to 
him seemed so impossible, that he received it with 
gentle incredulity, nothing more. 

A pitying smile crept over Halstead’s lip. Another 
man might have felt contempt for the gentle faith 
which resisted all ideas of sin in a beloved object so 
persistently. But there was nothing despicable in all 
this to a man like John Halstead; he understood the 
sublime pwity which refused to mingle itself with 
evil thoughts; and he felt like an executioner while 
resolving to tell the truth. 

“ William,” he said, “I saw your wife to-day with 
my own eyes.” 

“Saw her—you? Where—when? In that case 
she will be home soon and find the house in disorder.” 
He started up, and going to the door, called out: 

“Sarah, Sarah, come hither! Stir about, and see 
that everything is in readiness. ‘I'he mistress is 
coming home!” 

Halstead followed his friend, and drew him back 
with gentle violence. 

“Hush, William! Do not namo her under this 
roof. Heaven help thee, rother, for thy wife can 
never darken thy home again.” 

For a whole minute Shore looked into the pitying 
face of John Halstead, then his eyes fell, a crimson 
flush settled around them, and falling upon a seat, he 
covered his face with both hands, and moaned aloud. 
At length he looked up; but in those few moments his 
face had changed so painfully, that he seemed ten 
years older. 

“Thou hast seen her?” he said, in a low, hoarso 
voice. ‘* Where, and how ?” 

“She was in the balcony of a house which seemed 
built for the residence of some noble of the court, 
rustling in silken attire, and gleaming with gold.” 

“Was she alone ?” 

This question was uttered in a whisper. Tho 
wretched husband had no strength to speak aloud. 

“At the moment, ay; but just before, King Ed- 
ward, with a train of courtiers, passed under the 
balcony.” 

“ King Edward!” 

These words broke through his hoarseness like the 
ery which follows a sharp blow; aud Shore began to 
tremble from head to foot with a passion of anger so 
awful, that Halstead stood appalled; for on this earth 
there is nothing more terrible than a tempest of augry 
grief in a good man. 

“The king!” he cried out, wringing his hands till 
they grew pale and cold under the torture. “ Pray 
for me, brother, for I shall kill him.” 

The words were wicked; but there was no evil 
passion in his heart. A fierce, wid, excited wrath 
beamed in his eyes, and froze his features into marble. 
He might have killed his enemy that moment, as the 
law executes a criminal from a sense of eternal justice, 
but not out of revenge. There was murder in his 
spirit, but not in his thought. Yet Edward Planta- 
genet, powerful and brave as he was, might have 
trembled to meet the whirl of wrath that uttered itself 
in a single sentence. 

Shore walked to the entrance of his dwelling, and 
was lifting the latch when Halstead seized him by tho 
arm. 

“Brother—brother William, come back. 
words are treason !” 

Shore turned his white face and almost smiled. 

“ Treason is the only law by which tyrants can be 
reached,” he said. 

“So I have long reasoned,” answered Halstead, 
drawing the wretched man back to his seat. “ Tho 
man who fails to put down a tyrant, having the power, 
neglects a solemn duty.” 

“It was but a little while ago that I took up arms 
for this bad man,” said Shore, with a shudder of the 
whole person, 

“ And he rewards thee with dishonour.” 

“T was wounded,” added Shore, baring his arm, 
which an arrow had pierced, “and did uot care to 
speak of it, even to her.” 

*“* Do not speak of her.” 

“No, no—my poor lost lamb! we must not speak 
of her now.” 

“Let us turn our thoughts to hunting down this 
prowling wolf who infests the throne of England. 
‘Lhe true king still lives.” 

“ Not now—not now,” replied Shore, faiutly, “my 
head swims, my heart aches, my—my x 

Slowly his face bent downward, and covering it 
with both hands, he remained motionless, with great 
drops of grief gathering between his fingers. 

After awhile Halstead touched his arm. 

“Be comforted, my brother. This man has out- 
raged heaven’s laws, and trampled down our rights 
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too long. Turn thy thoughts from this wretched 
woman.” 

“ Nay,” answered Shore, dropping his hands, “ she 
was ever sweet and gentle-hearted ; blithe as a bird, 
and innocent as the flowers. I loved her better than 
myself—better than the whole world. She has been 
lured away. Deal gently with her name, good bro- 
ther, for my sake.” 

“For thy sake I would do anything,” was the 
prompt response. “But calm this agitation —thy 
limbs tremble even yet.” 

“I shall be calm anon; the more, that this poor 
woman, who was once my wife, will have need of 
me. Sooner or later this will surely come.” 

“ And you would help her?” 

“Help her—surely! Why not? Has her sin re- 
leased my soul from its marriage vow 2” 

“Some men would think so!” 

“Poor soul! poor soul! She will be very un- 
happy—heaven help her!” 

‘Heaven help thee, rather, my gencrous-hearted 
friend,” cried Halstead. 

“ Nay,” answered Shore, with a heart-broken smile 
“T have far less need! Think of her gentle heart 
burdened with shame. She was not bold nor for- 
ward, my poor wife. So young, too. Those who 
flout her will not think of that. But thou and my 
sister wilt remember these things, and be merciful.” 

“ But this king !” cried Halstead. 

A flash of fire broke through the tender gloom 
which had settled in thoso eyes. Store reached 
forth his hand, clenching that of his brother. 

‘‘Show me any way to reach him short of sin, aud 
I will tread it to the end,” he said. 

“ Ts it sin to put down a usurper ?” 

“No!” 

“A man who has reached the throne through seas 
of bloed ?” 

“No—no!” 

“Who first outraged his father’s friend, the noble 
Warwick, forcing him into revolt, and then triumphed 

rsely in his death ?” 
“Go on—go en!” 
**Who holds in unjust imprisonment our sainted 
monarcli, King Henry; andis even now mustering 
ldiers to drive Queen Margaret and her princely 

1 from the shores of England? Is it a sin to 
choose between the right and the wrong ?” 

Shore lifted a hand to his head. 

“ Leave me a little while, for I am ill,” he pleaded. 
“My mind listens, but this poor heart turns back to 
her—this is so sudden. Leave me—leave me another 
day; repeat all that thou hast said, and I will strive 
to listen calmly ; but now I suffer—I suffer.” 

Halstead wrung the trembling hand held out to 
him, and went away heavy-hearted enough. 

When he was gone, Shore arose and went to his 
wife's chamber. All the little articles of dress, put 
aside in the careless security of domestic life, were 
just as she had left them. Over a little steel mirror, 
one of the rare luxuries seldom enjoyed by a woman 
of her class, hung a chain of gold, rich with the deli- 
cate workmanship of Venice. Lying across tle bed 
was her taffety robe, bordered with jennet fur, and 
looped with gold cord, just as she had taken it off, as 

» gay for the secret expedition on which she went. 
\ pair of pretty high-heeled shoes, with crimson 

ettes at the instep, stood near the bed; and some 
roses had withered and cast their leaves from a jar on 

he window-sill. 

All these things Shore regarded with a shrinking 
licart from the couch on which he had seated himself. 
‘Lhen he fell upon bis knees, and buried his face in 
the pillow her head had pressed for the last time. 
Murmurs of prayer, and broken exclamations of 
anguish broke through bis sobs, and filled the room 

vith such grief as can only be wrung from the heart 
of a good man, 
After this paroxysm of sorrow had passed, he arose, 
k up the silken robe, and folded it tenderly, as if it 
d been a living thing. He took down the chain— 








+ 


his own gift on the wedding-day—and opening a 
rge oaken chest, laid them in it with other articles 
belonging to his wife. The pretty shoes, which 


secmed scarcely cold from the impress of her feet, he 
held in his hands till the rosettes floated together in 
a flutt g mass of erimson under the tears that 
tilled his eyes and fell heavily upon them. 

He closed the massive lid of the chest, fastened the 
brazen hasp, and went heavily away, as a man leaves 
the grave of a woman he has loved, 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Scrarra Parace, Rome.—We learn by tle 
Italian journals that the Sciarra Palace, in Rome, was 
partly destroyed by fire on the 17th ult., but the pic- 
sure gailery was fortunately saved. Among the most 

1arkable paintings in this collection are—‘“ Vanity 
and Modesty,” by Leonardo de Vinci; the “ Violin 
Player,” by Raffaelle ; a “San Sebastian,” by Perugini; 









a “Magdalen,” by Guido Reni; portraits of Titian 
and his family, by himself, &c. 
situated on a piazza of the same name, on the Corso, 
dates from the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Since the death of the Prince Sciarra, the gal- 
lery has been closed to the public, on account of a law 
suit, now pending between the heirs. 








THE OLD ALCHEMIST. 





In one of the narrow, dark streets of London, stood 
a house, the quaint old overhanging gables of which 
told that it was erected during the reign of Bliza- 
beth. 

Within a small room in the upper storey, to which 
the light was admitted through a window in the roof, 
sat an old man, well advanced into the winter of life ; 
and near him, with one elbow resting upon a rude 
bench, stood a young, fair-haired girl. 

It was a curious sight that was revealed to the gaze 
in that small apartment. 

In one corner was # furnace, within which wasa 
small bed of live coals yet smouldering, and upca 
either side stood numerous crucibles of various sizes 
and patterns. 

The walls were flanked with closets and shelves, 
within and upon which stood phials, bottles, boxes, 
cases, and paper parcels, all of them curiously labelled 
and numbered. 

In one corner, upon a pine table, lay a somewhat 

complicated distilling apparatus, with glass retorts, 
receivers, etc., some of which had apparently been 
recently used; and the peculiar atmosphere of the 
place told that they had been operating upon strong 
aromatic drags. 
‘The sun had sank behind the neighbouring house- 
tops, and already the apartment of the old alchemist 
began toassume a dusky shade, but still the workman 
strained his eyes over his work, and from his nervous 
movements as he scraped a white powder from the 
bottom and sides of a small crucible, one might have 
seen that he was anxious to accomplish the work he 
had in hand before it became entirely dark. 

‘* Father,” said the girl, who had been anxiously 
watching the old man for some time, “ come, do put 
up your work for to-night. You are already fatigued ; 
the darkness is coming on, and Lesides, it is time we 
should have our supper.” 

The girl spoke in a soft, persuasive tone, and there 
was a peculiar earnestness in her manner that evinced 
more thas ordinary filial love and solicitude. 

Walter Markton gazed up from his work, anda 
quick light of fond affection shot across his connte- 
nance. 

“ T am not much fatigued, Ella,” he said, as he laid 
his scalpel upon the bench before him, and wiped his 
brow. “J must prepare these powders to-nig.t, for 
the surgeons want them to-morrow.” 

“ Then why not lay them aside, and finish them in 
the morning ? You will feel stronger then.” 

“ T am strong now, Ella.” 

As the old man thus spoke, he resumed his work, 
and the fair girl watched him with a half-fearful ex- 
pression. 

His very speech had betokened that his strength was 
failing, and even while he worked his hands trembled 
beneath the insidious touch of physical weakness, 

For several moments Ella watched him in silence, 
but yet she seemed desirous of urging her point; and, 
at length, as the shades of deepening twilight began 
to verge towards more dusky night, she stepped softly 
to the side of the alchemist, and laid her small white 
hand upon his arm. 

“ You will not be offended, father?” she said, as she 
looked imploringly inte the eld man’s face. 

“ Offended ?” reiterated he. “ You can do nothing 
to offend me.” 

“Then why do you labour so unceasingly in this 
confined laboratory? You must be aware that your 
constitution is giving way. If you cannot see it, I 
can. Day by day have I watched the gradual dim- 
ming of your eyes, and truly have I marked the slow 
sinking of your cheek. ‘There is a pallor of ill taking 
the place of the -health-marks upon your features, and 
I fear that ere long your «we potent compounds will 
not be able to restore you. Uviue, father, give it up.” 

“No, no, my sweet child, I cannot. There is not 
iv all London another man who is so skilled in prepar- 
ing and mixing medicines as myself, and the physicians 

pay me well formy labours. I am not so weak as you 
think. Iam strong.” 

“But there are others in the city who can prepare 
medicines,” said Ella. 

“Yes; that is true.” 

* And they can supply all taat are needed.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Thea let them do it.” 

“Ah! but the physicians pay me well for my work.” 

The young girl bent her head, and the dim light that 





struck upon the side of her face from the windowed 
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roof showed a troubled expression upon hey o {rot 
The Sciarra Palace, | tenance. — nox 
For severa] moments she swept her delic full 
around among the dust that had collected yy, he 1 
bench; bunt, at length she raised her eyes to the v4 Ella 
of the old man, and in a low tone she said: a hea 
* Pardon me, father; but I feel sure that you j awa 
not need the money the doctors pay you. Pot yun 8 
you have laboured here, and you have received oss. up 
siderable sums of money; I know that you have yy com 
spent much, and unless I am far out of the way iy yy and 


take care of you for the rest of your days?” 


“ T have been saving—almost penurious,” return 
Walter Markton. “ But tell me,” he continued, with 
a sudden start, “ have you ever suffered for tig mat 
of a single comfort ?” 

“ No, no, dear father; you have been overgeneroys 
to me,” quickly answered Ella. Then she he 
moment; and while a shadow of sadness p 
her features, she added, “ I am suffering for tie way 
of something now.” 

The old man dropped his crucible and scalpel, anj 
started from his seat. 

“Suffering!” he exclaimed. “ And is it for the 
want of anything I can give you ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Ella. 

“ Then name it, andif it is to be found in Loni 
it shall be yours.” 

“ Tt is not for the want of anything that money ca 
purchase. It is for the want of your own good health 
and happiness. It is impossible for me to be happy 
while you are miserable, and you cannot deny m 
that you are even now toil-worn and weak?” — 

“ God bless you, Ella, for a kind and loving hear,” 
mutmured the old man, as he pushed the crucible 
further from him, and sank once moro into his sea, 
“ I know that I am weak, but not much longer will] 
have to labour thas. I am not miserable—I am happy, 
for I am performing a sacred duty, aud every hour | 
spend over my work is fraught with the sweet cu- 
viction that I am arriving nearer and nearer to the 
consuinmation of that duty. Butif you were mis 
able, I should be miserable indeed.” 

“Could you be happy, father?” asked Ella, gazing 
earnestly into the man’s face, “if you saw me wasting 
away beneath toil and care ?” 

“No, no! and there is no need that you ever shall 
But for me there is need of toil.” 

“Why, why is there? You must have mony 
enough.” 

“Ella,” returned the old man, in tones of peculiar 
accent, “few men would credit my assertion were! 
to tell them how much gold I have saved up from th 


calculations, you have more than enough laid by to 
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products of my toil during the last thirteen years. | Th 
have worked hard, and I saved enough to makea the g 
young man independent for life, but yet [ must lay up the b 
more. The remainder of my life must be spent forthe mero 


fulfilment of an obligation I cannot break, and wliea collec 
all is accomplished, you shall know why I have tlus 
laboured. Ask me no more now, Ella; but rest assurel 
that were I to leave my labours now, I should be iu 
ever miserable; but while I work, eveu though 1 myj bore. 
appear weak and fatigued, I am yet happy and cov thous 
tent. I will do no more to-night. We will have wi «¢ 
supper now, and in the moruing I shall be strov more 
again.” “N 

However much Ella may have desired to ques 
the old man further, she silently obeyed his wi 
and though her brow was for some time clouded witi 
the shade of uneasy thoug!t, yet she soon regain 
her cheerful, blithesome tone, and by the time the 
frugal meal was prepared, she had begun to smile a 
talk as usual. a 

Markton shut up his laboratory, and then jou 
Ella in the small room where the table was spre’ 
The latter used all her powers of pleasing and eutet- 
taining, but yet the old man seemed sad and thought 
ful. 

He answered the questions of his fair young col 
panion, and he tried to sinile wheu she urg d her 
joyful notes of innocent levity—a levity which sie 
was far from feeling, but which she called up iv !@ 
endeavours to brush away the care-inarks from 
aged features of the alchemist ; but his siniles were 
faint, and they passed away like the pliospheres 
lights of the fitful fire-fly. 

As the evening passed away, however, he becu# 
more calm; and when he called Ella to his s¢ 
took the Bible, one would scarcely have know! 
aught had troubled him. 

The next morning Walter Markton was ‘ 
work, aud at the requisite hour his mouicinés” 
prepared, and he started off to carry them to the PY 
sicians who lad ordered them. at 

Time sped on. 
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The old man accumulated more gold, whic © m. 
added to the store already collected ; but the days @ id) 
his labours were drawing to a close. Lara *.. 

Strong as was dis natural.coustitution, his a he | 





toil, and, moreover, the subtle gases that were evol 
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from some of his distillations and analyses, and the 
- ture of many of his drugs, worked power- 
im, and ere long he began to feel that 

oe wnequal to his self-imposed task. Truly had 
Elle pers the physical decay, and it was with a 
heavy beart that she saw the old nian rapidly fading 


noxious na 
fully against h 


* "She told him her fears, and she urged him to give 

up bis toil; but the object of bis life was not yet ac- 
P d with tottering steps, trembling hands, 
es he pursued his task. eas 

One night, when the old man took his Bible, he 

found himself unable to read; his eyes were too weak, 
and his voice almost failed him. 
He passed the book to Ella. She read a chapter, 
but she enjoyed not tbe sacred lesson as was her wont, 
for she saw plainly that her worst fears were being 
realized, and tiat the crisis was at hand. 

Before Markton retired to his bed, he bade Ella to 
‘co to his laboratory and get a certain medicine which 
‘ve named, aud then he gave her directions for pre- 
raring it. 

This will restore me to my strength again,” he 
said, as he took the cup from Ella’s hand, “and in the 
morning I shall be able to resume my work.” 

“No, father; you will not be able to work to-mor- 
vow,” returned the girl, as she looked into the wan 
features of the old man. 

“Yes, I must. To-morrow I shall be strong. Only 

few more weeks, and then I shall work no more.” 

The morrow came, but Walter Markton went not to 

is work. He tried to shake off the hand of disease, 
iat he could not; his limbs refused their wonted 
ofice, and with a deep groam he sunk back upon his 
led. All day Ella nursed him, but when night came, 
he had grown no better. There was a slight fever in 
his system, but the main difficulty seemed to be an 
actual exhaustion of all the physical functions. 

For a whole week he lay thus, and to Ella it was 
apparent that he was becoming weaker and weaker. 
He seemed uneasy and troubled, and frequently inco- 
lerent sentences would burst from his lips, as though 
some fearful weight rested upen his mind. 

“ Eila,” said he, towards the close of the eighth day 
of his confinement, “take this key, go to my labora- 
tory, unlock the small iren chest under my bench, and 
bring me the bags you will find there.” 

The girl took the key which the old man handed 
her,and went into the laboratory, and ere long she 
returned with four small bags. 

Again she went and brought four more, and the 
third time she brought only two. 

Now,” said Markton, as Ella assisted him into a 
chair by the side of the table upon which she had 
placed the bags, ‘‘ you shall help me count this money.” 

The poor girl was almost bewildered at the sight of 
the great heaps of gold which were poured out from 
the bags, and a sort of dim suspicion of something like 
necromancy flitted through her mind; but she soon 
collected her thoughts, and following the old man’s 
example, she began to tell over the money. 

“Four thousand five hundred pounds!” uttered 
Markton, as the gold had been all counted. “I want 
I must have more. Ella, there should be five 
thousand pounds upon this table.” 

“ Oh, father, say not so. Here is enough and vastly 
more than enough.” 

“No, my child, there’is not enough. Bring me my 
Writing materials,” 

Ella obeyed. 

“Now,” continued the old man, “ write as I shall 
dictate.” 

Ella prepared her pen, and then, at the dictation of 
the old man, she made a full inventory of his whole 
chemical apparatus, together with all the parapher- 
nalia of his laboratory, and having done this, she 
arranged it in the form of an advertisement. She read 
it over, and at the mention of each item, he made a 
winute with his pencil. 

J “There,” said he, as he had noted all the articles, 
those must be sold, and if I get anything near the 
value, Ishall be able to make up something near the 
sum + must have. It will not be full, but it will not 
be far from it. I shall never be able to work with 
Wem more. I feel it, I know it. Go you," Ella, and 
catry the advertisement to the office of the Gazette. 
Take this piece of money, and tell the publisher to 
“the notice stand in bis columas’as long as he can 
for that sum,” 
an or girl hastened away to do her errend; but 
iad wen Utd gone the old man begun to wish that he 

. Waited a little while longer. 

. a hard to part with the silent companions 

song years of toil, and he even thought that 
‘«miglit again use them as he had done. 

Q aaa La bere now, however, and he resolved to let 

Nngs t eir course. 

-Theadvertisement went into the r, and anxious], 

‘ Fpsomen await the result, Bi, 7 

The old —e away, and nothing was heard from it, 

alchemist began to feel stronger, and once he 


had ventured into his laboratory, but he had not the 
strength to labour, and he became more than ever con- 
vinced tliat his power to sit at te crucible had passed. 

It was at the close of a warm and somewhat sultry 
day, and the deep and smoky fog that hung over the 
house-tops had brought on a premature dark- 
ness. 

The old man had just laid back in his casy chair, 
and Ella had cleared off the small table, upon which 
the supper had been spread, when footsteps were heard 
upon the stairs. 

The girl flew to light a candle, and as there came 
a gentle rap upon the door, she threw it open, and a 
tall, well-dressed stranger entered the apartment. 

He was a man in the middle age of life, with a 
countenance remarkable for its symmetrical beauty, 
and his manners at once bespoke him to belong to the 
upper circles of society. ’ 

“T saw an advertisement this morning,” he said, 
as he took the seat which Ella handed him, “and if I 
remember rightly, it was for the sale of a somewhat 
extensive chemical apparatus. Where can I find 
Walter Markton ?” 

“T am that individual, sir,” answered the old man. 

“ Are the things which you advertise all they are 
represented to be ?” 

“ They are better than I have represented them.” 

“And I suppose you wish to sell them to raise 
money ?” 

“Youare right, sir,” returned Markton, at the same 
time gazing earnestly at the stranger, whose features 
were but dimly revealed by the light of the tallow 
candle. 

“ What price have you fixed upon them ?” 

“TI have fixed cone. I wish to realize all I can 
from their sale.” 

“But you have some idea of what they are 
worth ?” 

“T will be candid with you,” said the old man, after 
a few moments’ hesitation, “and then you can see 
how Iam situated. The actual value of the articles 
is not over three hundred pounds, and I need five 
hundred.” 

The stranger gazed upon Markton some time in 
silence. 

At length a strange light broke over his coun- 
tenance, and drawing his chair nearer to the side of 
his host, he said: 

“ Your admission is a very candid one, and in re- 
turn I will make you an offer. There must be some 
peculiar cause for your need of the sum you name, and 
if you will explain it to me, I will give you five hun- 
dred pounds for your apparatus.” 

“You woald not trifle with me, sir,” uttered the 
old man. 

“T will keep my word.” 

“Then, thank heaven, my duty will have been 
done, and I can die in peace,” ejaculated the old man, 
ina fervent tone. “1 can now tell to my gentle 
Ella that which, till the present time, I have never 
Gared to give to her ears, lest she should think I had 
done her wrong.” 

“ Oh, you never could have wronged me by such a 
thought as that!” exclaimed the fair girl. “If you 
have thought me capable of such feelings, then have 
you wronged me, indeed.” 

“Listen, Ella,” said the old man, “and you shall 
see what I have had to contend with. Your parents 
were not so poor as you have been led to suppose, and 
if I have deceived you in that respect, I know you 
will pardon me. Fifteen years ago, shortly after 
Charles had fled to the Isle of Wight, and previous to 
his execution, Sir Thomas Valmont, who had been 
one of the foremost and most bitter against Cromwell 
and his party, found it necessary to flee from England. 
He and myself had been classmates at Oxford, and as 
we still remained bosom friends, he entrusted to my 
keeping his dearest earthly treasure. 

“His young wife had died and left him an infant, 
and that child he placed under my charge, then only 
a yearold. He left with me five thousand pounds, 
which I was to keep safely till the child was of a suf- 
ficient age to manage her own affairs, and then, in case 
he did not return, | was to pass the mouey to her. 

“Two years afterwards, three of my friends pre- 
sented me with a plan for the erection of an extensive 
laboratory and magazine for the manufacture of gun- 

wder I examined the plan in all its bearings, and 
after long and careful deliberation, I felt assured that 
the concern would prove vastly lucrative. I knew it 
would not fail. We obtained a grant, and I took the 
five thousand pounds I had received in trust, and in- 
vested it in the manufactory. Two of the company 
proved to be heartless villains, and having succeeded 
in getting all the money into their own hands, they 
fled from the country. 

“T was not only left poor and destitute, but had 
lost that which had been entrusted to my honour. I 
still had an extensive chemical apparatus left, and as 
I was known among the physicians as a skilful al- 





chemist, I found little difficulty in obtaining as much 


work as I could do. I took these humble rooms, and 
determined to replace the money I had lost, if God 
spared my life. 

“ lla grew in years, and though I told her she was 
not my child, yet I dived not tell her all. I felt that 
I had betrayed the confidence of a friend, and the 
presence of the girl was a constant monitor that cried 
for reparation. I have toiled night and day, and gold 
has slowly rolled into my strong chest, but the sum is 
not quite complete. Four thousand five hundred 
pounds I have laid by, and though I have suffered 
much, yet God knows that my sweet protegée has not 
wanted. I have trained her young mind in the way 
of knowledge and virtue, and her rich heart has borne 
me an abundant harvest of kindness and love. Had 
there remained a pound of that sum unpaid I never 
could have died with a clear conscience, But now, 
kind sir, if you keep your promise, I shall feel once 
more a man, and I can leave the world with the sgrect 
conviction that I have wronged no living soul.” 

“ And is all that gold mine that you have in tho 
iron chest ?” asked Ella, starting up from her seat. 

“ Yes, all.” 

“Then the stranger shall not buy your things, for 
I will outbid him,” cried the fair girl, with a beaming 
eye and flushed cheek. “I will give you four thou- 
sand pounds for them. Come, you shall not deny nie 
the pleasure of such an office.” 

“God bless you for your kind heart, sweet Ella!” 
murmured the old man, while the tears trickled down 
his cheeks; “but I cannot touch that money. It is 
yours, and I have no right to a penny of it.” 

“Noble man!” fell from the lips of the stranger, and 
on the next instant he sprang forward and cauglit te 
alchemist by the hand. “ Walter Markton, don’t you 
know me?” 

The old man was weak, but, nevertheless, ho started 
to his feet. 

“Sir Thomas Valmont !” he uttered. 

“Yes, Walter, it is your old friend. I have been in 
London a week, and during that time, I have been 
trying to hunt you up, and I know not when I should 
have succeeded, had I not seen your advertisement in 
the Gazetie this morning. Ella, my child!” 

The gentle Ella needed no second summons to se:k 
the embrace of a parent; and while the father and 
child wept, and murmured their heart offerings of 
thanksgiving, the old alchemist clasped his hands to- 
gether, and thanked heavep that the load of years was 
taken from his soul. 

He felt again the pride of a man, and already tlic 
blood began to course through his veins with a more 
healthy flow. He would have asked Sir Thomas io 
forgive him the indiscretion of which he was.guilty, 
but the noble knight would listen to no apology. 

“Not a word, Walter,” said Sir Thomas. ‘ You 
have given me a jewel, in the sight of which all the 
wealth of the Indies is but as dross. My child has 
come from your hands with a pure and noble heart. 
Happiness is now open to us, and together we three 
shall enjoy it.” 

Valmont soon explained how he had passed thio 
last fifteen years, and how he had amassed wealth. 
The Second Charles restored him to his rights, aud 
rewarded him for the interest he had taken in the 
cause of his royal father, and once more le found a 
peaceful home in Old England. 

Health returned again to old Markton, and beneath 
the roof of Sir Thomas he found all the happiness le 
could desire. ‘ 

He still retained his apparatus, and he lived to see 
Ella married, and he also lived to teach her children 
the rudiments of alchemy. 8. C. J 


A Lear From THE Maraiace Register. --In 
England in the year 1863, for which the marriage re- 
turns are now completed, 11 men were married who 
were neither bachelors nor widowers, and nine women 
who were neither spinsters nor widows. Half of these 
20 marriages of divorced persons took place in Lon- 
don. ‘The returns state the exact ages of nearly two- 
thirds of the. couples married in the year, and gene- 
rally there is nothing remarkable in the disclosure. 
More than three-fourths, both of the men and women, 
were under 30. But there are some entries that cer- 
tainly are rather remarkable. For instance, two men 
above 80 married spinsters who were not 35; anda 
girl of 16 was married toa man above 70, 228 girls 
were married who were only 16 years old, and 39 
without waiting even till they were 16. Six youths 
of 16 must needs take to them wives, all rather older 
than themselves. The days of our years are thrve 
score years and ten; but this return shows us 177 
men and 42 women who made what is called a new 
start in life after they had passed that boundary. 
Eight of these men were bachelors until, after attain- 
ing the age of 70, they married, and three of tho 
women spinsters; 14 of the men had seen 80 birth- 





days. Among the whimsies may be noted a man of 
92 marrying a woman of 81. 
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HER MAJESTY’S VISIT ‘tO GERMANY. 


Fotitowrne the example of so many of her lieges, 
Her Majesty has determined on making another con- 
tinental journey—a journey which, however, is not 
one of pleasure, but has something sad and sorrowful 
in it; Her Majesty’s destination being Coburg, and 
her principal object being to inaugurate at Bonn the 
memorial to the memory of the late Prince Consort— 
Albert the Good—so pathetically apostrophised by 
the Poet Laureate as the 

Silent Father of our kings to be. 

At the time at which we write, the programme of 
Her Majesty’s progress indicated that the Royal tra- 
veller, accompanied by the younger members of the 
Royal family, would leave Osborne ard embark for 
Gosport, whence the Queen would proceed, in a special 
train provided by the London and South-Western 
Railway Company, vid Basingstoke to Waterloo; 
from this terminus the royal train passing over the 
Waterloo Read junction to the Charing Cross line, 
and thence, by way of the London Bridge station, to 
the North Kent Railway. The train conveying Her 
Majesty would then run as far as the Plumstead 
station, and be then taken over the line on the 
marshes (which was laid towards the close of the 
Crimean war) round to Woolwich Arsenal, where the 
Alberta would receive the Royal travellers on board, 
to convey them to the Victoria und Albert, moored off 
Greenhithe. 

It was anticipated that the port of disembarkation 
would be Antwerp, where Her Majesty would pro- 
bably be received by the King of the Belgians; after 
paying a short visit to whom, the Queen would 
travel vid Brussels te Cologne, and thence to the 
Chateau de Kranichstein, near Darmstadt, on a visit to 
the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse. Thence Her 
Majesty would proceed te Coburg, to inaugurate the 
memorial statue of the Prince; in which ceremonial 
she would be assisted by the members of the Royal 
family, and by several related German potentates. 

The King’s Palace, at Brussels, of which we give an 
illustration, is situated in the Place Royale, near the 
Park, and was built in 1784,-for the Governor of 
the Austrian Netherlands. Opposite to this palace is 
the Hall of the Chamber of Deputies, which was for- 
merly the Palace of Justice. Near the King’s Palace 
is also situated the Palace of the Prince of Orange, a 
modern and very magnificent building—one of the 
“show places.” indeed, of Brussels; and kept so 
strietly that visitors are only permitted to perambulate 
it in slippers, lest the beautiful tesselated pavements 
should be injured. 














L&isG'’s PALACH, BKUSSELS, FROM THE RUE DUCALE. } 


The King’s favourite residence is. the Summer 
Palace of Laéken, situated some three miles from 
Brussels. It is handsomely furnished; but there is 
nothing to distinguish it from other kingly residences, 
of which a traveller may see enough in any conti- 
nental journey. It was occupied by the Austrian 
Governor of the Netherlands before the French 
Revolution, and was afterwards occupied by Napo- 
leon, who here, it is said, planned his disastrous 
Russian campaign. The gardens and park of Laéken 
are very beautiful. 

The city of Brussels, the capital of Belgium and 
seat of government since 1830, thus honoured by the 
pissing visit of the Queen of England, is a city that 
will always possess an interest for Englishmen; for 
frcm it sallied forth the battalions, mustered in ‘* hot 
haste,” who marched to Waterloo, and in the sangui- 
nary conflict there, overthrew and annihilated the 
power of the first Napoleon ; and patriotic Englishmen 
will not fail to recall the circumstance that the two 
greatest British commanders—Marlborough and Wel- 
lington—both entered it with victorious armies. 

lt is a city that has passed often enough into the 
hands of military power, and has suffered a good deal 
in cansequence. Nevertheless, at the present day, it 
is one of the most attractive capitals in Europe. It 
contains about 300 streets and squares; several of the 
streets are wide and airy; the houses are lefty and 
well-built, and great care is taken to preserve their 
external neatness and cleanliness. 

‘The most admired quarter of Brussels is called “ The 
Park.” About a century ago this was really what its 
name denotes, being then stocked with deer and other 
animals, The area, about seventeen acres, now consists 
ef three wide parallel avenues of trees, the tops of 
which are kept constantly cut, in order that the walks 
may be preserved always dry. In one of these 
avenues—that opposite the King’s Palace—are several 
fine busts of Roman emperors, sculptured in blue 
stone; but many of them suffered considerable mutila- 
tion during the conflict which took place in the Park 
in the revolution of 1830. It was this revolution 
which placed on the throne of Belgium King Leopold, 
the venerable potentate whom the Queen has visited 
on her journey into Coburg. 

The city is built upon the river Senne, which enters 
Brussels by two branches, one of which passes by 
the old Market Place,and the other crosses the garden 
of the Chartreux; the river thus forming four islands 
in the interior of the city, the two principal of which 
are called St. Géry and Bon Secours. The greatest 
extent of Brussels is about a mile and a quarter, and 








pear-shaped, the smallest part being towards the west, 
It is partly built on the side of a hill, and when seen 
from the westward has the appearance of a fixe 
amphitheatre. 

Owing to the irregularities of its surface, Brussels 
has been compared with Genoa and Naples. It has 
eight gates, bearing respectively the names of the Ant- 
werp, Schaarbeck, Louvain, Namur, Hal, Anderlecht, 
Flanders, and the Canal gate. The Antwerp gate 
conducts to Malinesand Antwerp; the Schaarbeck gate 
to the castle and village of the same name, and the 
summer palace of the King at Laéken, where Her 
Majesty has been entertained; the Namur gate to the 
famous forest of Soignies, Waterloo, Nivelle, and 
Charleroi—all deathless names in our “ rough island 
story.” The Anderlecht gate conducts to the high 
road to France, and Flanders gate te the brave old 
town of Ghent. 





NEVER JUMP TO CONCLUSIONS. 


In your intercourse with others never be in a hurry 
to jump to aconclusion. Something may turn out 
differently from what was expected. Hear the end of 
a story before you make a decision, This may 
illustrated by an incident. A gentleman entered a shop, 
and inquired for one of the assistants : 

“I wish te see the young man who served me yee 
terday.” 

On his arrival, the gentleman said: 

“You did not give me the correct chango of the 
sovereign.” ° 

Shopman:—"Oh yes! It was quite correct. I was 
very particular. J counted it out to you, and you sw 
that it was right.” 

Gentleman :—“ You are quite mistaken, and I shall 
expect to have it rectified.” 

Shopman :—“ We cannot do anything in the matter 
now. You should have objected then. I know it wis 
quite right.” 

Gentleman :—“ Are you sure?” 
Shopman :—“ Quite sure, sir.” : 
Gentleman :—‘* Very well! I found on making up 
my cash that I had a half-sovereign too much, aad 
thought I had taken it here ; but as you are sure 
P not, I wish you good-morning.” 





Now that the Premier has appcinted Earl Cowper * 
Knight of the Garter by her Majesty's sanction, seven 
teen out of the twenty-five Knights of the Order owe 
their appointment to Lord Palmerston. His lordship 
himself obtained the blue riband in 1855, when be 





its breadth about five-sixths of a mile. In form it is 
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was seventy-one years of age. 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs. Leon Lewis 
—_@———— 
CHAPTER XVIL 

A FAMILY CONSULTATION. 


I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 


As water in a sieve. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

For some days after the Hon. Blair Moreland’s pro- 
posal to Amber Courtney, and her decided rejection of 
his suit, he absolutely haunted the corridors in the 
vicinily of bis sisters’ school-room, and his persecution 
of the beautiful governess became so marked that his 
keen-eyed mother finally became aware of it. 

“My dear,” said her ladyship to Lord Moreland, one 
morning, as they lingered over their chocolate and 
rolls in the handsome breakfast-room, the servant 
having been dismissed, “have you noticed how our 
governess has altered during the past year—how beau- 
tiful and graceful she has become ?” 

“I have,” replied his lordship, straightening up his 
small figure on being thus.summoned to council. 
“She has grown remarkably levely. She reminds me 
more than ever of the Marchioness of Ardencourt. I 
dread the effect the sight of her might have upon the 
0 a and his lady, should they ever chance te see 

er: 


. “So do I!” returned Lady Moreland, thoughtfully. 
She would remind them of ——. I have been very 
careful to keep her out of their way, and as they 
have been abroad so much the task was easy. I only 
hope they will not see her on our return to town. 
Who would have thought, a year ago, that she would 
ever develop into such a wonderful creature ?” 
And she has been such a good companion and 
governess for the girls!” remarked Lord Moreland. 

They are not such hoydens as they were—Louisa 
particularly. She seems go pure, so artless——” 

“But it’s all seeming, my lord,” interrupted his 
wife, ina tone of vexation. “She is artful, and is 
trying to entrap our son into a marriage.” 

_ Moreland uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
fit t is so, indeed, my lord,” went om her ladyship, 
th ing her spoon. “She keeps him dancing about 
; ® corridors waiting until she is at liberty to bestow 

smile upon him——” 
moe very good of her not to break in upon school 

- for that purpose,” murmured his lordship. 
oe r y lord!” cried his wife, in an awful tone, while 

coked down upon her husband with an expres- 








[TAMLEY PUTS HIS PLAN INTO EXECUTION. ] 


sion of mingled incredulity and horror. “Do I hear 
aright? Are you encouraging my son to pay his 
addresses to an obscure governess—to marry her?” 

“He’s my son, too!” muttered his lordship, in an 
aggrieved tone, yet wisely shrinking from the wrath 
he had aroused. “Of course, I don’t want him to 
marry a poor governess, and I didn’t say I did!” 

“Don’t equivocate, my lord!” said her ladyship, 
severely. ‘As I said, the girl is artful to take ad- 
vantage of Blair’s coming home from a country where 
the women are all black to entrap him into a mis- 
alliance.” 

“ But, my dear,” ventured his lordship, in a stronger 
tone, convinced that this timo he was in the right, 
“the women are not all black in India. The officers 
there have wives and daughters, and sisters, and there 
must be a plenty of widows—the country is so un- 
healthy—and these are all Englishwomen.” 

“ But what frights!” declared her ladyship. “ Every- 
body knows that as soon as they get out there they 
get to look as yellow as saffron. I've noticed that 
Blair has a yellow tinge. And knowing that he comes 
from such a country, our governess resolves that he 
shall fall in love with her. It’s absurd—perfectly 
absurd !” 

His lordship echoed the last declaration. 

“T shall have to part with her, on our return to 
town, which must be this week,” said her ladyship. 
“T will give her a recommendation to somebody with- 
out grown-up sens. When she's once gene, Blair will 
get over his violent fancy for her. My next 
governess,” she added, resolutely, ‘shall wear spec- 
tacles and a wig!” 

‘But it’s hard on the poor girl, and on our own 
children!” meekly suggested his lordship. 

“ Are not my feelings to be thought of?” said her 
ladyship. “Is the devoted mother to be disregarded 
for a governess? I do believe, Lord Moreland, that 
you are bewitched as well as Blair by this artful girl.” 

Lord Moreland eagerly disclaimed the imputatiun. 

He loved his children—the girls, especially—and 
had watched over their studies, thereby becoming well 
acquainted with their young governess, and he felt a 
strong interest in her, but he had too much respect for 
his wife’s abilities and opinions, and was too much in 
awe of her stately displeasure to do more than express 
a very feeble opposition to anything she might decide 
upon deing. 

“Very well, then!*he said. “If your ladyship 
decides upon dismissing the poor thing, it would be 
but right to find her another situation—but I'd rather 
send Blair away——” , 

“Send Blair away!” echoed his wife, “ yeur own 





son and heir, on account of a governess! Lord More- 
land, I am astonished! You would separate the poor 
dear boy from his mother? You would spoil his 
chances of a great marriage, by sending him where 
he’d die, or grow old and ugly in ashort time?” 

His lordship protested that he would do none of 
these things, that he desired her ladyship to use her 
own superior judgment, that the poor girl kad better 
go, and finally that nothing could induce him to con- 
sent to his heir’s departure. 

Lady Moreland consented to be appeased, and they 
had hardly settled into an amicable sort ef silence when 
the door of the breakfast-room opened, and Blair, re- 
splendent in dressing-gown and slippers, of flaming 
colours, sauntered into the apartment. 

He uttered a careless good morning to his parents, 
and then, saying he had already had his coffee in bed, 
prety seat at tho table, and began trifling with his 

‘00 

“You seem uneasy this morning,” he remarked, 
after a few minutes’ silence. “If I can assist you in 
any way, command me!” 

“ You can, Blair, you can!” said his mother. “ We 
are annoyed at your attentions to the governess. You 
have robbed the conservatory of its choicest flowers 
for a weck to send up to her, and then have her give 
them to the children. You are descending beneath 
your station, and if you mean to marry her——” 

“Bo calm, mother, be calm!” interrupted the son, 
coolly, as her ladyship's tones grew shriller. “ Who's 
going to marry the governess? Iam not!” 

Her ladyship looked infinitely relieved, while Lord 
Moreland regarded his son admiringly, as if envying 
his courage in thus addressing the family potentate. 

“ But you leve her?” said Lady Moreland, her fears 
soon recurring to her. “If you don’t mean to marry 
her, Blair, what are your intentions? I won't have 
her insulted by my son—remember that! She isa 
Ceurtney—a connection or relation of the late Sir 
John Courtney !” 

“Ts she 2” asked Blair, carelessly. 

“She is. Now I want te know your intentions 
towards her?” _ 

“ My present intentions,” rejoined the son, helping 
himself to some East India preserves, ‘are to let her 
alone.” 

Lady Moreland did not look quite satisfied, and he 
proceeded : 

“T repeat, mother, I shall let her alone. I want 
nothing more to say to the girl. I've seen enough of 
her. She is too scornful for me!” 

‘* Scornful ?” repeated her ladyship, in surprise. 

“Yes, I laid my heart at ler feet, and she looked 
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at me like an insulted duchess. The son of Lord 
Moreland—pardon me, I should have said, of Lady 
More! and he bowed to his mother, “is not good 
enough for her. And so I want nothing more to say 
to her!” 


Lady Moreland was astonished and somewhat in- 
dignaut at this revelation. She would have looked 
upon any kind of a connection between her son. and 
the governess with horror, but that Amber should 
have the presumption to scorn her idolized son— 
should proudly reject his suit—struck her asin- 
credible. 

“ You offered her marriage?” she exclaimed. 

‘Of course,” answered her son, pulling his flaxen 
moustache, “and diamonds, and love, and so on, but 
she wouldn't accept me! Ifyou'll be so kind, mo- 
ther, as to pick me out some more amiable and 
pliant member of the aristocracy, I will hasten to 
marry and put myself out of harm’s way!” 

“Yes, yes!” said her ladyship, completely restored 
to good humour. “ Just wait a little, and I'll sclect 
a lovely bride for you. I was going to discharge 
the governess this very day, but now I shall keep 
her—the children are so attached to her, and you are 
not !” 

Blair's countenance changed a little on hearing this 
last remark, and he hastened to deepen the impression 
of his indifference towards Amber. 

“T’'m glad it’s turned out so!” muttered Lord More- 
land. “I didn’t want the girl tego, nor believe it at 
all necessary !” 

Blair smiled rather darkly, and arose, leaving the 
apartment, while his parents proceeded to discuss 
matters with renewed tranquillity. 

“I have been rather too devoted to the charming 
governess!” mused, Blair, as he proceeded to his dress- 
ing-room. “TI should have kept.more quiet about it, 
but the truth was my heart was all in turmeil on 
account of her !” 

He touched his bell, and the summons was speedily 
unswered by the appearance of his valet, a dark, 
saturnine-looking person with scheming, downeast 
eyes that looked furtively out from under his 
brows. 

“ Shut the door, Tamley,” said his master, familiarly, 
“T want to have a good talk with you!” 

The valet threw himself into an easy chair near his 
master, and prepared to listen. 

Ife and his master had had many joint secrets, but 
however familiar he might be when they were alone, 
on account of them, he always made a point of being 
perfectly respectful to him before a third person. By 
liis quiet reserve of manner in the presence of others, 
he had had the good fortune to wia the hearty com- 
mendation of both Lady and Lord Moreland. 

“You're in love, eh ?” he said, eyeing his master, 
furtively. ‘“Is that what you want to see me 
rbout ?” 

Blair nodded and said : 

“You've seen my sisters’ governess? I've fallen 
in love with the little beauty, and want to marry 
her !” 

“Marry her ?” repeated Tamley, opening his eyes to 
their fullest extent. ‘“ Marry the governess ?” 

“How stupid you are all of a sudden !” cried Blair. 

Do you suppose I can talk anything else to her, and 
that I would if could? She's a lady of good birth, 
She has refused me, and I wish to shew her that she 
committed a mistake !” 

‘* Well ?” said the man, with sudden interest, as the 
master paused, 

“To me her coyness gives her an additional 
harm,” remarked Blair, after a slort silence. “As 
[ said, I'd like to marry her. You'd make a most 
excellent-looking clergyman, with the proper dress, 
l'amley, and I shouldo’t think of paying less than a 
twenty guinea fee after the performance of the cere- 
mony |” 

The valet’s eyes glowed with the dull fires of 
cupidity, and his fingers worked, as if itching for the 
gold, 

His master had skilfully touched his weak point— 
his love of money. 

“T see—I see!” he said. “ But will the young woman 
agree to the secret marriage ?” 

‘Not at present,” responded Blair. . ‘* The fact is, 
she don’t like me, and I don’t have opportunities here 
for paying court to her. If I present her a flower; 
the fact is straightway known tothe whole family. 
Ican’t call upon her in her school-room, and she 
won't look ata note. Andthen, on the other hand, 
I was obliged to listen to a lecture on the subject this 
very morning from her ladyship, my mother, so that 
I disclaimed any wish to see the girl again!” 

He paused, and seemed to turn. over in his mind 
various plans and schemes, while his valet watched 
him with his dull eyes. 

At length he broke the silence, saying : 

“You've helped mein many little plans before, 
Tamley, and I owe you quite a debt of gratitude 
which L'll paysome day. But theu you have had no 


small sum of money from me—more than any other 
master would give you for the same services!” 

The valet nodded. 

“Tam glad you appreciate the fact,” continued 
Blair, in an easy tone. “The fact is, to be confiden- 
tial with you, I can’t win the girl here. If I could 
get her off by herself in a lonely house somewhere, 
where I could call upon her at times, and take her 
presents, 1 might succeed in making an impression 
upon her heart and win her consent to a private mar- 
riage !” i 

“ That's a goodidea!” responded Tamley. ‘ The 
question to be considered is where can we find a 
suitable house ?” 

“ You must find it. Can’t you think of a secluded 
place - 

“I have it!” exclaimed Tamley, as his master 
paused. ‘I know of a house. that would suit you 
exactly. It isin the country, but at some distance 
from here——” 

“So much the better !” 

“It is about twenty miles from here, I think— 
quite out into the open country, in fact. It stands 
alone, amidst.a profusion, of tangled and. neglétted 
shrubbery, and there are no other dwellingsynear. 
The house or mansiowitself ig grand old affair, but 
is in a continual andjdense shade “4 

“Bat what has sug a mansion to do with the 
subject? The owner will not be apt to let it to 
us. ” 


“Tt is umoceupied, sir—that is, none of the family 
live there, Ithas the reputation of being haunted, 
and no tenaphean, be found to take it, nice as the 
mansion ig. Itiggaid that a woman’s ghost walks 
there!” 
“Who, dogg the place belong to? What is it 
called 2” 
“It is called the Haunted House. I never heard 
any other name for it, although I dare say it bas a 
grand name. Ht belonged toa gentleman of wealth, 
had a-terrible temper, it is said, He married an 
Ttalian , and with her in Haly until after 
the birth of a som, he brought her to England 
and they lived in great at the Haunted House. 
The Italian lady proved to have a temper as bad as 
his, and ina quarrel he killed her. Itis her ghost 
they say walks there !” 

“ But what became of the husband and the son ?” 

“The husband fled to the Contiueut and died there. 
The son was claimed by his Italian relatives and 
carried back to Italy. Of course, the son inherited 
the Hauuted House, with the rest of his father’s pro- 
perty, and he has visited it once, I believe. The 
whole property, however, amounts to very little, and 
produces but a small income, so the present owner 
may reside in Italy from motives of economy.” 

“ButI thought you said his father was wealthy,” 
remarked Blair, with some interest. 

“So he was, but he ran through most of his wealth 
during his wife’s life-time. Jt was supposed that 
he carried a great, deal of money with him when he 
fled !” 

“You haven't told me the name of this English- 
man!” 

* His name was Thomas Claenville. His son’s was 
Vilberti Claenville—Vilverti being the surname of the 
Italian lady. I have heard somewhere that the pre- 
sent Mr, Claenville sometimes calls himself a lord, 
but he has no more right to a title than I have!” 

“ And it is to this deserted house you propose that 
I shall convey Miss Courtney ?” asked Blair. 

‘It is—although the mansion is not quite deserted. 
The present owner, when he was there a couple of 
years ago, putin a housekeeper to see that it did not 
fall into ruins, That housekeeper is an aunt of mine 
—an ancient spinster, who would do almost anything 
for gold. She lives there alone, for she can’t find 
any one who would dare stay with her. She has 
never seen any ghost, however. I know she would 
gladly take charge of Miss Courtney, aud would keep 
her in perfect security !” 

“I think. this Haunted House would be just the 
place for Miss Courtney!” declared Moreland. ‘ You 
are sure your aunt would take charge of her?” 

‘“* For good pay !" said the valet. “ She would not 
only be glad of the money, but she would be pleased 
to have another human being besides herself in that 
grim old house!” 

“Good! Go,and see your aunt about it,this very 
day. See that Miss Courtney, will have one or two 
pleasant rooms, well furnished. I would wish her to 
be treated with the utmost respect and attention. But 
now, having arranged about the cage, how are we to 
trap the bird? How can we get Miss Courtney to 
the Haunted House ?” 

Tamley was thoughtful a few moments, and then 
said : 

“T have it. It must not be done in any way to 
throw suspicion upon us. Don't the young lady go 
out sometimes alone to wal ?” 








“ Then I can manage it,” replicd Tamley, exe; 
* Listen !” yee 

He procesded to develop a plan, which by its hoi 
ness enchanted his master, who exclaimed: ia 

* Tm afraid you can’t do it, Tamley, but it’s o. ital 
—eapital! ‘Try it, by all means! “If you sunt 
you shall have twenty guineas immediately a 
twenty more on performing the marriage cere; ye 

They conversed a little while longer, matayy, 
their plans, and then the valet departed, to p 
for a visit to his aunt. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Alas! the love of woman! itis known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 

For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

And if’tis lost, life has no more to bring 

To them but mockeries of the past alone, 

Byron. 
Fortwo or three days after tho secret conforones 
of Blair Moreland and his valet, tho latter kept 
vigilant. watch upon the movements of the youne 
governess, but without any benefit to his plans result. 
ing-therefrom. Amber certainly took open-air exsr- 
cise, but it was either in the family carria,e with th. 
children, or in the park or flower-gardeus, accompanied 
by them. 
But it was decreed that the valet should soon hay 
an opportunity of trying his scheme of abducting tio 
en. 

Qu the morning of the third or fourth day after the 
concoction of the plot mee her, Amber received ay 
earnest and impassioned letter from Jasper Longley, 
stating that he @ particular and important com- 
munication to make to her respecting Sir Ralph 
Courtney, and -that he must see her in person, He 
reminded her that he had called upon her at Lord Mor- 
land’s.couutry-seat once during the preceding wints 
and that he knew the place thoroughly. He con- 
cluded by begging her to meet him the evening after 
the regeipt of his letter by the fountain in the park, 
and-begought her not to disappoint him. 

Amber turned the dainty, perfumed missive over 
and over in her hands thoughtfully, and mentally re- 
viewed Jasper’s conduct towards her since she had 
entered upon her present life. 

He had bestowed the most delicate attentions upon 
her whenever they had met, which was sel(om, the 
maiden generally refusing to meet him or allow him 
to call upon her, but he had once or twice taken her 
to the opera, and hadcome down to Moreland Park 
once the previous winter’on purpose to see her. Her 
refusalsto meet him had proceeded froma natural 
delicacy, which did not fail to increase the love aul 
admiration of Jasper, even while he chafed at what 
he termed her prudishness. 

“ T will meet him!” she mentally resolved, putting 
the note in her pocket. “ When my school duties 
are over my timeis my own, andas he so kinily 
names an early hour, while it’s daylight, too, I shall 
not fail to keep the appointment. But why does lie 
not come to the house? I wonder what the import- 
ant communication about Sir Ralph can be—dear, 
dear Ralph !” 

Her clear cheeks were stained with a sulden scarl 
flush as she murmured his name tenderly in ler 
mind, as she might never hope to do in reality to him, 
and her glorious eyes beamed with a world of beauty 
and sweetness. 

Her pupils wondered that day what great gool 
fortune had happeued to their gen'le teacher, for her 
face was like embodied suushine—sho seemed some- 
how suddenly to feel so very near Ralph, for she was 
going to hear of him, perhaps from him, tlat vety 


day. 

As the hour approached, she dismissed her pupils 
to their nursery, and hastened to attire herself in het 
most becoming costume, Lady Moreland had re 
quested her some time before to leave off ler mourt- 
ing garb, as it looked so gloomy to the children, au’ 
Amber had complied with her request. She douued 
a pretty grey dress and jacket, and a broad-brimmes 
Leghorn hat, which shaded her face without conceal 
ing it, and looked even more lady-like and charming 
when she had finished than usual. 

Casting a single glance in the mirror at the reflec- 
tion of her unequalled beauty, she. leit ber roow aul 
hastened from the house, R 

As she crossed the lawn, going towards the pi 
she was observed by the vigilant Tamley, who saul 
tered after her with pretended carelessucss. Ss 

Entering the handsome park, Amber threa ded its 
cool, dim aisles with familiar step, proceeding tow : 
its centre, where, in a pretty g'ade, played a sunull 
fountain, while surrounding it were seas made of 
twisted grape-vines. 

This was Lord Moreland’s favourite retreat. 

On one of the seats sat Jasper Longley, #6 
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Blair xeplied in the affirmative. 


He was as singularly landsome as ever, 
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was faultless, and his manner expressed his genuine 
Loeh 

deeper,” he said, taking her hand, and drawing 

her beside him. “If you but knew the pleasure it 

e to meet you, to clasp your hand, to gaze 

How very beautiful you have 


gives Mi 
a ) your lovely face! 
- ” 

~ =" you think so?” questioned the girl, eagerly, 
set without a spark of vanity, her thoughts instantly 
‘emanding what would Ralph think. ‘I was con- 
sidered very plain, once, you know, Jasper,” she 
added, apologetically. 

“[ never thought you plain!” responded Longley, 
feasting his eyes and soul upon the rare beauty of her 
changeful countenance. “I always saw you as Sir 
Jobn did—beautiful in mind and person !” 

The girl flushed under his ardent gaze, and both 
were too much occupied with each other to notice 
j'umley, who was peering into the glade, and looking 

ished at beholding Longley. He looked at the 

pie only a moment, however, and then glided away 
he direction from which he had come. 
ut, Jasper,” said Amber, after a brief silence, 
«why didn’t you call upon me at the house? I do 
yot lixe clandestine meetings, and if—if this one had 
jen for any other reason, 1 should have been tempted 
to decline it! Lady Moreland would think strangely 
ot me if she was aware of my meeting you here!” 

“he reason I did not go to the house, Amber, was 
because her ladyship caused one of her servants to 
intimate to me on my previous visit that she did not 
like her governess to receive company,” said Jasper. 
“I fancy that her ladyship imagined that her house 
nigit bethronged with your friends if she remained 
glut on the subject. Her ladyship did not know my 

ie, however. If she had, she might have sent me 
adiderent message. So, you see, I had no alternative 
but to meet you here !” 

“You wished to tell me something cf—of Sir 
Ralph 2” faltered Amber. 

Jasper jealously marked the trembling of her tone, 
4s she mentioned the baronet’s name. 

“You seem to think I bring good news,” he said. 
“What would you like best to hear ?” 

“That Ralph sees how mistaken he was in his 
estimate of me!” answered the girl, her face glowing. 
“That he knows chat I am not designing and for- 
ward! Do you bring me such news as that, Jasper?” 

“Alas, no!” sighed Jasper. ‘How cana I tell you 
what I must tell you? Can you bear bad news?” 

“What!” she cried wildly. ‘Is he dead 2?” 

“Dead to you, my poor child!” said Jasper, sooth- 
ingly. “He is engaged to be married ——” 

A low moan broke from Amber's lips, and a silence 
fell between the couple. 

It was broken at length by the girl, who said, with 
quivering lips: 

“I have long expected to hear of his marriage, and 
thought I had prepared myself to hear it calmly. But 
you seehow weak and foolish Lam, Jasper. To whom 
is he engaged ?” 

“To Blanche.” 

“Iam glad his bride is to bs Blanche,” said 
Amber, after a moment's struggle to repress her 
enotious; “that is, I know of no one so worthy of 
tia!ph as Blanche!” 

Jasper’s lip curled involuntarily, and he thought of 
. contrast between the pure being beside him and 
lis sister. 

“bo brave, Amber,” he said. ‘Trials come to all. 
See,” he added, bitterly, “how I try to bear the pangs 
vi unrequited love !—but you have no pity for me!” 

Amber was touched, remembering how devoted 
ai how constant he had been to her during the 
ut year, and how insensible she had been of his 
omage. 

Rimes, the impression he had made, Jasper hastened 
continue, 
_ “Give me the pearl Sir Ralph flung from him, 
vearest. T have often thought of your lonely, hard- 
Working life, with no one to sympathise with you, no 
sue to whom you can unburden your heart ; and if, by 
te sacrifice of my own life, Icould have given you 
lappiness, [ would willingly have died. Let me gather 
jcumto my bosom, Amber, and shield you from all 
ere life. Let me love you, and make your 

le avery l” 

m bike v0, Jasper,” responded the girl, gently and 

‘ully, “T esteem and respect you—I regard you 
* brother, but I cannot give you the love you de- 
«ve. 1 told you long ago that with me to love once 
is to love for ever. The heart that throbbed so wildly 
‘( volishly for Sir Ralph Courtney a year ago, beats 
‘et more wildly and foolishly for him now. You may 
*splse me for it 

Never!” exclaimed Jasper. “ But must your life 
~ waste because Sir Ralph marries Blanche? Must 
Your life and mine both be wrecked by an ill-fated 
“ve? Oh, Amber, have pity upon me!” 

*m Mes beaming with a passionate love, his earnest 

‘uer, Lis trembling voi¢e—all pleaded for him. 


His 


| 





Could this man be the same who had pleaded one 
year before for Amber’s love with an eye to his own 
ulterior benefit ? 

He was the same; but as none are all bad, so one 
redeeming passion filled his being—his love for 
Amber ! 

He was determined to win her by patient gentle- 
ness, by tenderness, and pity; and whatever clue he 
possessed to her parentage, whatever worldly benefits 
he hoped to gain throng: a union with her, he placed 
above all other incentives the hope of gaining ulti- 
mately her affections. 

As the girl regarded him, she realized for the first 
time how deep was the love he felt for her, and in her 
sore anguish she was almost tempted to seek refuge in 
his promised care. 

“T would so carefully shield you,” he said, softly, as 
if divining her thoughts. “I would guard you from 
every evil. J would sympathize with you in the great 
sorrow of your life. ‘There are very few persons who 
marry their first loves, Amber. And I do not ask you 
to love me yet. I will win your love by loving you. 
But give me a husband’s rizht to protect you. You 
must often feel desvlate ?” 

Amber assented with a weary sigh. 

Jasper resumed, in a low, soothing tone, that fell 
like balm upon the girl’s hearing : 

“I might be able to mitigate your sorrow in time, 
dearest, and you would render my life an Eden. You 
would elevate me, purify me, redeem me from my 
faults and errors. ‘l'ake my life in your hands !” 

Jasper had no wish to undo any of ‘his past sins, 
nor to forego any future ones that might be profitable 
to him, but he did earnestly desire to appear good and 
true in Amber's eyes, and to this end was anxious to 
lead an outwardly upright life. 

** Have I so mach influence over you, Jasper ?” she 
asked. 

“ You have, indeed. Without you I am miserable— 
witli you life would be a heaven!” he cried, passion- 
ately. “Oh, Amber, give me hope !” 

The girl pressed her hand upon her heart, and 
there wasa look of anguish in her eyes as she said : 

“ Although, as I told you, Jasper, I have long ex- 
pected to hear of Sir Ralph’s marriage, I find I am 
weaker than I thought—so weak tiiat I cannot give 
you an answer to-night. Give me a week to think 
the matter over. In three or four days the family 
goes to town. It will then be easy for us to 
meet.” 

“You will send me a note, then, in a week, con- 
taining your answer to my suit?” 

“TJ will!’ 

Jasper caught her hand and pressed it to his lips in 
a transport of joy. The action and the manuer went 
to Amber's heart. 

“Leave me now, Jasper,” she said, gently. “I 
thank you for coming here from London to break the 
news to me yourself. But, first, let me ask you, are 
Blanche and Sir Ralph at Courtney Hall ?” 

“No. They are at the baronet’s town house !” 

“Good-by, Jasper. I think [ll sit here a little 
while. The air may do me good!” 

Jasper shook hands with her, bade her adieu, and 
hastened away in the direction of the neighbouring 
village, whenee he was to take the train for Loudon. 

“She is mine!” he muttered, as he went. “How 
magnificent she is! Blanche is coarse and homely 
compared to Amber. I'd like to see what Sir Ralph 
would say to her now! Now to wed her—then to 
announce the secret. of her birth—and then “ 

His eyes glittered with delight, and he hurried 
onwards. 

Meanwhile, Amber sat by the fountain absorbed in 
thought. She did not pray for deatl—she realised 
the beauty of grandly living too much for such weak- 
ness, but her-heart ached with a keen, sharp anguish, 
and her brain seemed on fire. 

But the mist gradually cleared from her mind, and 
she resumed the patient habits that she had acquired 
during the conflicts of the past year. 

“T must not be weak and selfish,” she murmured, 
growing calm. ‘As Jasper says, 1 must not wreck 
two lives. 1 begin to think that I have done wrong 
in remaining so wrapped up in my own grief and so 
insensible to his! 1 think I will devote myself to 
him. It will be so sweet to be loved and cared for — 
so sweet to make some one happy! I grieve now 
becauso Ralph is going to be married; but I must 
banish this foolish grief, marry Jasper, and forget 
what might have been !” 

She sighed—a sigh that was wrung with pain from 
her tortured heart. 

At that moment Tamley again peered through the 
trees into the glade. 

He looked flushed and warm, as if he had been hard 
at work. 

Amber sat a few minutes longer by the fountain, 
and then arose to return to the house. 

As she did se, ‘l'amley approached her. 

“Tf you please, miss,” he said, bowing, “ it’s getting 





dark, and Mr. Mor 
home!” 

“TI need no protection,” declared the maiden, in 
surprise. ‘The distance is short. I can go alone. 
Don’t presume to follow me!” 

Before she could take a step, Tamley drew a hand- 
kerchief, freshly saturated with chloroform, from his 
pocket and quickly applied it to her nostrils, at the 
same time seizing her. 

The girl struggled frantically, but she could not 
free herself from the strong grasp of the valet. 

The effect of the chloroform was soon perceptible, 
for her strugles ceased, she becoming unconscious. 

Tamley then gathered her form in his arms, 
glanced around him to see that lis bold operation 
had had no spectator, and he then glided with he: 
swiftly throagh the park, and soon gained the road. 

Here a horse and carriage were in waiting. 

No other vehicles were in sight. 

He lifted the maiden into the carriage, and mounted 
to a seat beside her. 

The next moment they were proceeding ata rapid 
pace along the road, amid the gathering shadows of 
the night. 

lt was not long before Amber recovered her con- 
sciousness, the jolting of the vehicle assisting to 
awaken her. ‘The chloroform had, cf course, lost 
something of its strength before being applied. 

“What does this mean?” she demanded, as soon 
as she realized where she was. ‘ Where are you 
taking me?” 

“You'll soon see for yourself, miss,” reptied the 
valet, whipping up his horse. ‘‘ You are going where 
you'll be well cared for. I advise you to keep still, 
for I have got materials here for binding and gagging 
you, although I don’t like to do it unless it should be 
necessary !” 

His tone was more menacing than his words, and 
Amber realized that -it would be impossible to spring 
from the carriage and escape. 

“I don't understand the meaning of tliis outrage,” 
she said, indignantly. “How dare you carry me off 
in this manner? You shall be punished as you de- 
serve. [ will tell Lord Moreland 4s 

‘“* Now, be sensible, miss. You've got a pretty rid» 
before you, if you've a mind to enjoy it !” 

The girl became silent, resolving to appeal to the 
occupant of the first vehicle they met for help, but 
when the sound of other wheels were at last heard, 
Tamley threatened to gag her if she did not promise 
to remain silent. 

Ste gave the required promise, and watched the 
vehicle pass with a feeling of keen despair. 

The journey of twenty miles at length drew near 
an end, and tle valet turned into an unused lane that 
led away from the road, and finally terminated at the 
side of a grim old mansion, which was almost hidden 
in a mass of shrubbery. 

“ Here we are!” he said, springing out, and assisting 
Amber to alight. He led her to a door at the rear of 
the mansion, where he knocked loudly for admit- 
tance. 

The summons was answered by an elderly woman, 
who opened the door, exclaiming : 

“Oh, it’s you, Tamley! Have you - ot the girl?” 

“Yes, here she is,” responded the valet, leading 
Amber into the corridor and thence ito a dimly- 
lighted apartment. “ You are all ready for her?” 

“Oh yes. I expected you before tiiis.” 

Amber looked at the woman, to sev if she might 
hope for mercy from her, but her heart sank as she 
regarded her grim stern face, with its heavy lines 
about the mouth denoting a hardness of disposition. 

“ Come, Miss, I'll show you to your rooms,” ob- 
served the woman, taking up a candle. 

“T will not go!” responded’ Amber. 
I am here, and by whose orders?” 

“By Mr. Blair Moreland’s,” said Tamley. “I 
wouldn't tell you before lest I should fail to get you 
here. You cannot get away. My aunt, Mrs. Glos- 
son, will treat you well, and you needn't have a 
care or anxiety. Let us show you to your rooms!” 

Amber looked wildly about her for an avenue of 
escape, but there was none. 

She then looked appealingly to Tamley and his 
annt, but there was no pity in their faces. 

“Let me go,” she pleaded. ‘“‘ Take me back to 
Lord Moreland’s, ‘l'amley, and I woua't tell of you. 
You shall be rewarded, if you will. I have a friend 
who will pay you better than Mr. Moreland, if you 
will only take me back to the park !” 

Tamley smiled as he said : 

“‘T suppose you mean that person you met by tho 
fountain, miss? I-regret I can't accept your offer. 
I’ve made myself liable to the law, I suppose, in carry- 
ing you off, and I'll see now'that you are kept safe !” 

in vain Amber protested that she would not com- 
plain of him if he ‘would let her go. ‘Tamley and 
bis aunt both assured her that her words and tears 
were useless, 

Finally, they compelled her to ascend a flight of 
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stairs to the second floor, and enter an apartment, in 
which: they locked her securely. 

Amber stood in the centre of the room as if potri- 
fied, when the sound of their footsteps on the stairs 
had died away. The very boldness of her abduction 
made it difficult for her to realise it. But at length, as 
a comprehension of her situation rushed upon her 
mind, she beat at the massive door, begging for help. 

And the only answer that came to her tortured 
hearing was the slamming of the outer door as the 
triumphant valet departed to inform his master of his 
grand success. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HEIRESS. 
— ee 
CHAPTER L 
THE WOMAN BY THE WATER-SIDE. 
Why, who comes here, 
Wild-eyed and haggard, and in woeful plight,— 
Wan as the moon, and slow-paced as the night? 
"Tis a sad footfall! Ill stand by, and watch! 
Orig. Drama. 

Ir was a chill December night, past twelve, for 
the church clock, high up in the tapering steeple, now 
veiled by cloud and mist from hnman sight, had just 
dropped down into the darkness a dozen such hoarse, 
discordant strokes, that a listener might have imagined 
that it had taken cold, and was complaining of the 
damp and darkness, 

Along the nearly-deserted streets but few lights 
gleamed, and those few, shining from upper chamber 
windows, told of watchers by sick beds, or of mothers 
waking with unquiet children ; or, it might be, of that 
last sad vigil love keeps above the casket whence its 
jewel has fled. 

For social gathering or public entertainment not 
one lamp burat, for Carltonville was a quiet, old- 
fashioned place, with few charms for gay people ; and 
even the quaint, red-roofed tavern, by name The 
Golden Dove, was closed at nine; so that no loving 
or anxious matron knew the joy of sitting up until 
the “wee sma’ hours,” listening at the key-hole, flatten- 
ing her Grecian nose against the window-pane, and 
finally falling inte a dose, to start awake in paroxysms 
of terror, and declare, with clasped bands and tearful 
eyes, that at last, at last, at last, Mr. Smith had been 
garroted! 

In all Carltonville there seemed to be but one per- 
son abread—a stout man, in a many-caped overcoat, 
who, with a lantern in his hand, patrolled the streets, 
uttering as he passed, a long-drawn, dismal cry : 

“Past twe—e-e-lve o'clock. Pa-a-st twe-e-elve 
o’-o’-o clock.” 

“ It’s a miserable night,” muttered this man to him- 
self, as he changed his lantern to the other hand, and 
shivered under the touch of a blast of wind, which 
s ed keener than its predecessors, *‘a miserable 
night. It does seem hard that every living soul but 
me should be snug a-bed. And what’s the use of 
this, I wonder? MHousebreakers kuow which side 
their bread is buttered too well to choose such a night, 
and nobody is out to be murdered but me. And I'll 
get out of this cold somehow, if I lose my place for it.” 

Casting his eyes around, they liglted upon the pro- 
jecting porch of a church, and toward this he turned 
uis steps, and in a few moments was safely ensconsed 
under the shelter. The upper step or sill formed a 
comfortable seat, and by comparison the place was 
warm. 

The watchman plunged his hands deep into his 
pockets, tucked his feet under him, and nodding com- 
placently, said: 

“ This is better, I rather think.” 

Better it decidedly was, and in a few moments the 
watchman’s eyes closed, his head dropped upon his 
shoulders, and he was sound asleep and snoring. 

His slumbers were deep at first, and for two hours 
his shrill cry failed to follow the chime of the church 
clock.! 

Many a sleeper, pillowed upon down, rested less 
quietly than the old watchman on the hard church 

rch. 

At last, however, odd dreams began to trouble his 
repose. 

He fancied himself in the kitchen of The Golden 
Dove, where the maid, Polly, in a terrible temper, 
was hard at work at the churn—plasb, plash, plash! 
Zhe butter wouldn’t come—Polly said it was be- 
witched, and churned faster than ever. All in vain, 
as it seemed; and at last, in desperation, the churner 
lifted the churn in both bands, and dashed thecon- 
a eut upon the floor, drenching him from head to 


oot. 
The douche ended his dream, and the watchman 
started to his feet broad awake. 
Wet he was, indeed, for the wind had changed, and 
a torrent of sleet was driving into tue church porch, 
but it was strange that he could hear the plash, plash 
of the churn-dasher yet. 








It was no delusion, something not far off really 
made the sound; and an instant’s reflection told him 
thatthat something must be the tread of feet upon the 
soddeu snow. 

Who was abroad that bitter night ? 

Peering through the darkness, the watchman ceuld 
just discern a slender figure, toiling painfully against 
the wind and sleet, with some light burden in its arms 
—a female figure, willowy and frail, hooded and 
shawled closely. 

The watcliman’s blood ran cold. 

There was a tradition in Carltonville of a certain 
ghostly lady, who having loved well, if not wisely, 
and having been deceived and hardly used on earth, 
chose to return thereunto now that sliie was dead, in- 
stead of lying comfortably in the churchyard, and was 
at odd times to be met, with a baby she had murdered 
and buried, folded to her breast. 

Rumour also said that, at such times, she rapped 
three raps on the tomb-stone of her deceiver, who lay 
beneath a lofty slab, which gave him credit for all the 
cardinal virtues, and that at the summons he, despite 
the splendid obsequies which had taken place in his 
honour, was obliged to arise, however cold the night, 
and walk with ber until cock-crow. 

The watchman knew this story by heart, and he 
shivered as he gazed upon the advancing form. 

“It's no ghost,” he said in a moment, plucking up 
courage. “Ghosts never make no noise. This is a 
living woman, though what she wants out to-night, 
and seemingly with a child along with her, is more 
than Ican tell. Anyhow I ain’t afraid of her—why 
should i be?” 

Rising to his feet, the watchman left his shelter, 
less loth to do so that it had become no shelter at all 
in the rapid changing of the wind, and holding his 
lantern low to mark the path, followed the willowy 
figure as it toiled on through the dark and stormy 
night. 

Along the scattered row of pretty cottages known 
as High Street, the splashing feet went, never hesi- 
tating, but seeming to have some fixed destination, 
and at last, upon the broad corner formed by Squire 
Shelbourne’s mausion and great garden, turned east- 
ward into what would some day be known as Water 
Street. As yet it was merely an imaginary street— 
the sign-board at the corner representing what would 
be, not what was. 

A green lane, running river-ward, with the school- 
house, and a little edifice owned by a man who Ict 
boats to those who wished them, or, for a considera- 
tion, rowed parties up‘and down, or across the river. 

Then faster than before went the small, plashing 
feet, and the heart of the old watchwan throbbed 
faster as he noted the fact that they were going 
river-ward. 

“‘ Heaven forgive us all!” he muttered. ‘“ Thisis 
a wicked world, and an awful world to live in. What 
call can a woman have to go to the rivor-side to- 
night?” 

The awful truth that she was going there to drown 
herself was in his mind, but he was too terribly afraid 
to give it utterance, even in a whisper, and to him- 
self. Still he clasped stave and lantern together in 
his left hand, keeping the right free to uso quickly if 
needs be, and hastened his foetstepsto be closer to 
the now almost flying figure. 

It was high time, for the woman’s feet had touchad 
the little wharf where Aaron Hatcher's boats were 
tied, and she stood there a moment, motionless and 
upright as a statue. 

‘There was no doubt of her dreadful purpose now— 
you might read it in the very turn of her hooded head 
river-ward. 

The watcliman grow pale and cold, and s!uddered 
from head to foot, and oxe old hand in its great 
worsted mitten was outstretched, almost touching her, 
but not quite. 

The woman did not heed and had not heard him. 
She thought herself alone, and began to mutter in a 
strange wild voice: 

“I can’t see them, but I know they are there— 
fiends, with their long talons, stretched to clasp me 
when I come amongst them! They are beckoning 
menow! They are glad to have me! Glad! glad! 
glad! Will he weep, I wonder? He used to love 
meonc>. Ha! ha! ha! It was an odd love—wasn't 
it, baby 2” 

She took a step nearer to the water's edge, ant 
so did the watchman, and the great hand hovered 
over her like the wing of some dark bird. The bur- 
den she held was lifted close to her lips now, and she 
was kissing it. 

“Ob, baby, baby!” she muttered. ‘There are 
mothers in all those houses whe don’t love their 
children as I love you—I, your bad, mad mother! 
Oh, baby, baby! and you'll never love me, for I ean’t 
meet youin heaven, I’m afraid! Oh, don’tcry, baby, 
don’t cry.” 

For the piteous wail of a young infant had arisen 
upon the night air, and she was trying to smother 





the sound in her bosom under the rough shawl che 
wore. ue 

* Hush, my love. They'd bring us . ; 
wicked world if they heard you! They wey?! 
us to go free. But this is no place for us natty . 
hates us. Is it, my dove? Oh, no, no, no! ” 

Then, as though her mind had changed, the po 
creature sunk down upon her knees, and ieape 
pray—an incoherent prayer for pardon, for mercy fi : 
pity. shies 

In its midst she started to her feet. 

“T cannot pray!” ‘she cried; “heaven doos not 
hear me, and angels have deserted me!” and in au- 
other moment she stood upon the very verge of tha 
old wharf, ready for the fatal leap. z ' 

But just then the hovering hand descended, clasp. 
ing her frail arm in a vice-like grip, and a voice 
cried in her ear: 

“Do you expect heaven to listen toa murderess? 
Young woman, whoever you are, it’s plain you've lost 
your senses.” 

Powerless to shake off the grasp of the old man's 
hand, the woman turned and looked at him. 

He could see the glitter of a pair of large black 
eyes, that was all. Her other features were quits 
hidden from his view by the great hood she wore, 

Thus for a moment they stood, both quite quiet. 

The watchman would have given much to know 
whose arm it was he held crushed in his great hand, 

“T don’t know who you may be,” he said, “ but I do 
know that you are @ woman; and if I have the 
power, I'll not see a woman drowned. You'd go 
straight to the place all Christians pray heaven to keep 
’em from! Don’t you know that, young woman?” — 

“No place is} worse than this,” said the woman; 
“it could not be. I want to sleep—I waut to rest; 
let mé go!” 

“T won't!” said the watchman. “ You'recrazy now. 
I'm old, but I’m strong enough to hold a wee bit of a 
thing like you. Why, what are you thinking of to 
want to drown that baby, if you don’t care for your- 
self? I tell you what, young woman, I'm going to 
take you to your friends, and see you safe b fore! 
leave you; and maybe you'll thank old Davy Drew 
for it in the other world, as well as here. Come, who 
do you belong to ?” 

“T have no friends,” she answered, “ no friends; do 
you hear that? What difterence does it make what 
becomes of me? Let mealone, If I don't do it now, 
I will some time; you can’t help that!” 

The watchman only held her tighter. 

“ Suicidal folks are always crazy ; tliat’s my opinion 
of them,” he said, ‘ Tie them up until they get their 
senses back, and I bet you they'll never try it again. 
What I’ve made up my mind to do is this: take you 
up to the squire’s, and see what he can make of you. 
He's justice of the peace, and he'll pat a stop to this 
drowning business, short meter; come uow!” 

He tried to move on and to draw ler with him, but 
she seemed possessed of almost superluman strength, 
and resisted wildly. ‘ 

“Before you take me anywhere, I'll kill you!” she 
said. 

The old man glanced at the deserted boat-house 
and along the lonely road. Truth to tell, he feared 
the woman at his side, in this paroxysm of rage, aod 
his voice lowered itself to a soothing tone. 

“Come, come,” he said, “I'll take you wherever 
you will go. All I want is to keep you from that 
dreadful sin. Come away from the river.” 

“T’ll go with you,” she said, her manner suddealy 
subdued and altered. “You knew some quiet place 
where I can sleep to-night? Ihave money.” _ 

* Yos,” said the watchman; “T’ll seo to that. You 
are coming to yourself, young woman.” 

He held her arm still, but less tightly, and they 
turned away from the river-side an2 went up the live 
together. At last they were fairly in High Street 
dark and still, save for tho driving of the storm. 

“Todget’s tavern is open,” said the watclma; 
‘at least somebody is ready to answer at avy hour é 
the night. L'il take you there. Will that suit you‘ 

“Yes,” said the woman, dreamily ; “anything. You 
hurt my arm.” . 

“Well, I'll let go of it then,” said the man; I 
ain’t afraid of losing you now.” 

Then they plodded on togetiaer for some moments 
At last she said : 

“Tam so tired. You've been very good to me, 8 
far; will you take my baby and carry it a little way" 

“ Surely,” said the watchman ; “ you're but a su", 
delicate critter to be out on such a night as this. Give 
me the baby.” 1. sate ieee 

Before the trembling creature by his side ob) ro 
him, however, she preased a dozen warm kisses 02 
face of the child, and burst into tears. bed 

“Oh! how could? How could 1?” sho soles 
“Oh! cruel, cruel mother, that I am!” “les 

“T should think so,” said the watchman. he r 
pose yourn is the old story, and it’s a shame tha aa 
should be such a story to be told; but remo 
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here's a heaven yet, and you ain’t fit to meet His face 
‘ a a hurry. Death ain’t lying asleep comfort- 
yor your grave ; only your bones is there, and there 
v: one of us cau tell what there'll be for our souls 
ro Suicide won’t help you, young woman.” 
Oe made no answer, and with the little burden in 
pis arms he plodded on, making sure that. the woman 
followed him—for he had never known ono before 
‘sho would not follow a being who held her baby in his 
arms, to the world’s end. 

Turning at last, however, to speak to her and say 
that youder was the tavern, the watchman found him- 

f alone. 
oy and fleetly the woman had slipped away 
from his side, and though he fancied that far away he 
jeard the plashing tread of hasty feet on the muddy 
«pow, he could not feel quite certain that it was not 
imagination. 

The woman might be hiding close at hand, or she 

might have sought the river again. This seemed 
potable, and back on his dreary path the watchman 
jastened. 
Allin vain. The boat-house and the empty wharf 
alove met his view; and, truth to tell, his progress, 
impeded by the added weight of the child, had been 
hat slow, so that if bent upon suicide, the woman 
would have had ample time to accomplish her object. 

“Jt's no use,” the watchman said, disconsolately. 
“What a fool I’ve been, surely! All I can do now is to 
take the baby to the squire’s, and he'll send it to the 
house, J suppose. Heaven help it !” 

Aud toward the squire’s great house the old watch- 
man bent his steps. 


CHAPTER IL 
VIIAT HAPPENED AT THE SQUIRE'S. 
There is a folded mystery in thy speech, 
Audio thy sudden summons. Prythee, despatcn! 
Reveal the burden of thy errand hither. 
Orig. Drama. 

ApraneNtLy Davy Drew knew the ways of the 
squires household well, for without hesitation _he 
passed around the front of the dwelling, and whistling 
to the great watch-dog, who came from his kennel at 
the sound of his footsteps, rapped at a low door which 
opened into the garden, and was furnished with a 
heavy knocker in the shape of an iron claw. 

Waiting a moment or two, he heard some one ap- 
proach, and soon @ tremulous voice called through the 
key-hole: 

“Who's that ?” 

“It’s Davy Drew,” replied the watchman; “and if 
that ain't Grace, l’m mistaken.” 

‘There came no answer to this, but in a minute the 
door was opened, and he stood face to face with a 
woman whose strange likeness to himself betokened 
near relationship. There was the same eccentric 
nose, the same light blue eyes, the same long, pro- 
minent upper lip, and the same low, deeply-marked 
forehead. But while the watchman was as rosy as @ 
pippin, this woman was, at that moment at least, 
pallid to the very lips, 

“Why, Grace, what ails you, woman?” said 
the watchman, as his eyes rested on the face illumi- 
mivated by the rays of the light she carried, ‘You 
look as though you'd seen a ghost!” 

“You don’t expect anybody to look merry in this 
house to-night, do you ?” asked Grace. 

“To-night! Why, what’s the matter?” 

The watchman lowered his voice, and glanced up 
the stairs and down the dark passage, as though ex- 
pecting te see something which might answer his 
question, and then back again to the woman waiting 
to speak. 

She made an effort to answer, groped blindly with 
her hands, as one does when struggling against a 
swoon, and then clutched his arm with a grip that 
made him wince, and all the while no audible sounds 
reached him, though her lips moved. 

“Grace! woman!” said the watchman, in a 
hortified, husky whisper, “are you a goin’ mad? 
Tell me, what is the matter ?” 

Then she found voice—such a one as we might ex- 
pect @ ghost to speak in. 

“Till tell you, Davy,” she said; “come upstairs 
with me. Don’t make @ noise. They're too busy to 
care much who comes in or out. Keep quiet, for my 
sake,” and turniag, she ascended the stairs, and open- 
lug @ door, led the way into a room curtained and 
carpeted, and cheerful with fire and candlelight. 

There she locked the door, and crouched down 
before the grate, with her back to the old watchman. 

‘She's very bad, brother Davy,” she said; ‘ quite 
low, ‘The surgeon is with her now. There’s just 
sar faintest chance for her now.” 

y Thesquire’s wife, you mean ?” asked old Davy. 

1, Who else should I ? That’sno one coming, is it ?” 

No. Grace, what ails you ?” 

rs T'm going mad, Davy.” 

You've sena many die dearer to you, and never 





went mad throughit. The fiend’s abroad to-night, 
and after all the women.” 

“ He'll have me soon,” said the woman. “ Oh, 
Davy! you’re my brother; you're all I’ve got in 
the wide world. We're two old people together. 
Can’t you help me, somehow ?” 

“ Help you!” cried the watchman. “I'd do alll 
could to help you if I knew what ailed you. Come, 
tell me, or I'll believe you crazy in earnest. Tell me, 
Grace.” 

The woman arose, and went toward the bed, turn- 
ing down the sheet, so that the light fell full upon the 
form of a little infant, lying there in its robes. 

“ It’s the squire’s baby,” she said. 

“ Ay,” said the watchman; “and a purty little 
critter, too. How still it sleeps.” 

“Tt sleeps so sound that it will never wake again 
until the judgment-day,” said the woman. “Oh, 
Davy, Brother Davy! it’s dead, stone dead—and I’ve 
killed it! I, miserable wretch, I have killed it !” 

“ Killed it!” the watchman repeated the words 
dreamily, as though not comprehending them. 
“ Killed it! What do you mean, Grace?” 

“ What I say,” replied the woman. ‘Oh, Davy, I 
loved it so, and I loved her so, yet I’ve killed it! This 
is how it was: Missus, from the time she began to 
make the little dresses for that darling, used to com- 
plain of a pain in her chest; and lately, since the child 
came, it has been a deal worse; so a great doctor from 
London came down, and he and more of ’em have de- 
cided that there was a cancer, or a tumour, or some- 
thing, which m ust be cut out, or she'd die. They put 
it off as long as they could, but yesterday they said it 
must be done; and master said to me, ‘Grace, 
there'll be plenty to take care of her; you only see to 
ths baby and keep it from her.’ I was glad to do it, 
Davy, for I was too nervous to bear to see them tor- 
turing my dear missus, poor lamb; so I shut myself 
ap, with baby here, where I couldn’t hear her scream. 
I don’t know what it was—nervousness, may be; but 
I hadn't been there three hours before I took the 
toothache, and most went mad with it. Cook came 
in, and says she, ‘I tell you, laudanum in the ear is 
the best thing for it, and I’ve got some.’ And up 
she went and brought down a bottle, and gave it to 
me. I put it on the shelf when I’d used it, meaning 
to give it back when she came in again. Poor baby 
never was so cross, it cried all the time; milk did it 
no good, nor anything else; and at last master came 
to the door, and says he, ‘Grace, keep the child 
quiet. She'll hear it, and worry.’ It’s against my 
rules to do it often, but such being the case, I thought 
I'd give the dear some drops, and soI did. That was 
at eight in the evening. He went to sleep like a lamb, 
and I went to sleep too; but, oh, David! half an hour 
ago, I woke up and looked at him. He was as cold as 
a piece of ice! I got frightened, and tried to wake 
him ; it was no use. In three minutes I knew the 
child was dead, and how it happened; for the bottle of 
drops stood there full, and the laudanum bottle was 
almost empty. I'd poisoned my darling lady’s child, 
Davy; and if there had been enough left, I’d have 
done the same to myself, Oh, what's that? what's 
that ?” 

In pressing against the bundle in his arms as he 
leant over the bed, Davy Drew aroused the child, and 
it began to cry. 

“ It’s this child, Grace,” said the watchman. “That 
was what brought me here. The evil one has 
been abroad to catch the women-folks this wretched 
night, I do believe. You won't care about hearing my 
story now, you feel so bad, Hepsy ?” 

“ Yes, I will!” cried the woman. “Speak! You 
don’t know what may come of it.” 

She had taken the infant from the watchman’s arms 
as she spoke, and was soothing it to silence, and in 
much the sort of terror one might feel in an awful 
dream. 

Davy Drew told his story to his sister. She was 
too much astonished already to feel any more sur- 

rise, 

When the tale ended, she dropped upon her knees 
before him,.clasping her hands, and praying him to 
save her, as he could, from disgrace and misery. 

“What can I do, Grace?” he said. “’Tain’t in 
me to bring the dead to life, or I would I'm sure, 
That's all u’d help you now.” 

* All!” cried Grace, with a strange laugh. ‘ Don’t 
you see, Davy? There’sa way to keep me from being 
disgraced—punished, maybe! There’s a way to keep 
in the house, instead of being turned out like a dog; 
and who'd have me afterward, I'd like to know, in 

their nurseries. Poisoned a baby—Squire Shelbourne’s 
baby—they’d say ; and I might starve afore they'd have 
me! Who'd blame ’em? Oh, Davy, promise me 
you'll do it afore I tell ye now 2?” 

“She’s crazy!” mumbled Davy. “Why, I'd be 
willing to cut my right hand off if it would get you 
out of this scrape!” 

“Give me the baby, then,” said the woman. 





“The baby 2” 


David only stared. 

“Took ye, David Drew,” said his sister, “they’ra 
as like as two peas. This one has black eyes, so has 
that. They’re the same size; likely the same ace. 
Who'd know them, if I changed their clothes. Not 
you.” 

“ You're right there, Grace,” sail the watchman. 

“Nor the squire, nor my lady,” said Grace. “Do 
you understand me now, Davy? Speak, man!” 

“TI do begin to,” muttered the watchman. “Dut 
it can’t be done. I’ve tried to live a Cliristian life. 
You'd not ask it if you thought a minute—you’re 
crazy like now!” 

“What harm would it be, Davy?” said the wo- 
man. 

“Great harm,” said the watchman. “ There’s 
squire, he’d be deceived, and the missus too; and 
think of the lies I’d lave to tell, and you, too!” 

“We would neither of us have to speak a word, 
good or bad,” said the woman, 

“We should tell no lies ?” 

“Not one, Davy; they'd ask mo no questions; 
and, as for you, wlio’s to tell. You met the woman in 
the dark of night, and she, poor soul, is under the 
water by this time. Let me have that baby, and I'll 
dress this in its clothes, and you may lay it at any 
door in the place, and it will find a grave. That’s 
all its own father could give it; and you'll save that 
one from the poor-house. You'll do good, and no 
harm, Davy.” 

“Tt’sa wrong act,” said the watchman. 
nought to do with it.” 

“Then take a knife and kill me, Davy. 
might as well.” 

“Oh, Grace, Grace!” 

“You might, Davy. Mother never thought you'd 
turn your back on me when trouble came. When she 
was dying we stood beside her, and says she, ‘Be 
good to sister Grace; you're all she has to look to.’ 
And says you, ‘ When I forsake her, may heaven for- 
sake me!’ I mind it well.” 

“ Haven’t I been a brother to you, girl ?” said the 
old man, his eyes filling with tears. ‘I've tried 
to be.” 

“T know you have till’ now, Davy,” said the old 
woman. “I don't deny it; but you don’t care for 
me now, or you'd save me. It’s only whether yon- 
der poor baby shall lie in Shelbourne vault or in a 
little grave, without a stone, amongst the poor. That 
will do it no harm, Davy. ‘The same sod will be 
above it, andits soul isin heaven already. Oh, Davy, 
have pity on me!” 

She went down on her knees again as she spoke, 
and clung to him despairingly. 

“T couldo’t bear the shame,” she said. “The 

whole place to know it—mistress that has thought so 
much of me, and all! I shall die! Oh, Davy, I 
will, if the disgrace comes to me! Save me—save 
me!” 
The old man was crying like a baby by this time. 
Tears chased each other down the deep wrinkled 
grooves ploughed in his brown cheeks by the hand of 
time. All he could say was: 

“Grace, girl! oh, Grace, girl!” over and over 
again. 

“* Davy, say yes!” pleaded the woman. 

“No, no!” replied the watchman. “No; you'll 
not ask me to-morrow yourself—you're about crazy 
now!” 

At these words the old woman arose slowly, and 
looked at her brother with eyes full of terrible 
meaning. 

“T’ll ask you no more,” she said; “but, mark you, 
T'll never see the light of day to-morrow! I'll kill 
myself to-night! Davy, I’ve the means in my power, 
and I'll use them. I'll never live to be disgraced, and 
dragged before a court of justice, and hanged, maybe ! 
No, 1'll kill myself to-night!” 

The old watchman saw that she was in earnest, 
and her last words had brought an awful picture 
before his mind. He dropped his head upon his 
hands, and said no more; and old Grace knew that 
she had gained her object ! 

She lifted the dead child in her arms, and handed 
it to her brother. 

“Changing his clothes would do no good,” she said. 
“ All babies’ night-slips are about alike, and its things 
are not marked. I’ve taken no pains dressing it in 
fine robes, while no one but me was to see it; and I 
can’t bear to see the little creature as I’ve so often 
bathed and dressed so pretty. Oh, Davy! I loved the 
darling so, as I might a grandchild of my own, if I'd 
had one. What shall I do? My heart ’ll break! 
Only.to think on it lying in its little grave, without a 
flower or a stone !” and she began to weep. 

“ Don’t do it, Grace; don’t do it,” said the watch- 
man. “Come, there’s time yet; and no one will 
think that you’d do harm to the baby o’ purpose. 
Come, now; you'll be a happier woman for it.” 

But there was no command in his voice, only per- 
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suasion, and Grace rallied at his words. 
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he said, wiping her eyes with her apron. 
“TI not live to be hooted throrgh the streets, or to 
be shut up in prison, or mayhap hung! No, no. 
Heaven knows its not my fault. I'd lie dead this 
minute, rather than have that dear creature a corpse, 
a thing I've been more a mother to than its own. 
And at the judgment day He will not write me down 
a murderess; but people would, wicked sinners like 
myself. Davy, take the little love away; and heaven 
bless you for lifting part of my burden on your 
shoulders. I'll pray for you when I’m past words, for 

that act. Good-by, Davy ; good-by, good-by !” 
opened the door, and half led, half pushed the 

nan into the entry. 

‘ll light you down,” she said, “Come, now, don't 
; any minute master may come up. tlie stairs. 

s lone,now, you know. Good-by. Go softly. Davy, 
you're a good brother to me in my trouble.” 

And the bewildered watchman found himself upon 
the road without the great mansion, with the dead 
child a cold burden in his arms, befere he cou!d collect 
his senses sufficiently to make any remonstrance. 

“There is a fate in it,” he muttered. “TI said as 
how the Evil One was abroad to catch the women folks; 
but I reckon he has an eye to the men folks too. 
Who'd ever have thought;o’ me—Honest Davy, the 
watchman, as some calls me—turning knave at my time 
o’ life! The Lord bless us. He knows ‘twill be a 
weight on my soul, as long as I live; and only for 
Grace I'd never have done it. But the girl was 
left to my care when mammy died, and it was a pretty 
young critter, then; and even now we are both old, 
it seems as if she ought to look to me for protection 
like! Lor’ bless her! I wish she’d asked me to chop off 
my right hand, and I’d done it willingly compared to 
this. Well, I must go to the poorhouse with it, 1 reckon. 
As well first as last. She don’t repent, I sp’ose ; she’d 
have had time to call me back. I’ve doneit, and I 
must abide by it.” 

So saying, the watchman trotted away, folding his 
coat about the form of the dead infant, as though it 
could feel the piercing blasts or the cold drenching 
of the rain, and made his way toward the long grey 
buiiding devoted to charitable purposes, which was 
the pride of Carltonville. 

It was a night to make the pleasantest road 
wretched, and the most cheerful dwelling gloomy in 
its outward aspect. 

And the road which lead to Carltonville poorhouse 
was at any time desolate and lonely, an irregular, 
badly cut affair, full of miniature mountains, and 
valleys, broken stones, and traps of all kinds for the 
feet of unweary travellers; so hedged in, moreover, 
by banks of rocks, and tangled trees and bushes, that 
even summer moonlight could not light it up; and 
upon such a night as this, the watchman’s lantern 
alone prevented him from being lost, or stumbling into 
some deep hole or mud pond. 

As for the house itself, it was a low, grey, prison- 
house affair, with barred windows, and no vestige of 
verdure about its little yards covered with hard 
gravel, rolled smooth by aged paupers at regular 
intervals. 

Perhaps it was to show how cold charity could be 
that it had been built upon the very spct where the 
keencst winds swept in upon the town at winter time. 
There were available spots in sheltered dells, farther 
from the wild sea-side, amid woods, or where bright 
gardens might have cheered the scene; but this 
dreary spot had seemed to the wise authorities a 
very Godsend for the site of an alms-house, and 
there it was erected. Not even a tree flung its shadow 
over it. 

As the watchman approached the building, his 
heart sank within him, and vague apprehensions 
wrought upon his mind. 

For the first time in his life he was called upon to 
utter and act a falsehood. That in itself was suffi- 
cient to make him wretched to the last degree. 

Then he had a reverence for death, which mado 
him feel a sort of horror in being the instrument by 
which the little corpse in his arms was deprived of 
burial in the great family vault, in which the Shel- 
bourses had lain for three generations. 

And, in his simple mind, t!ioughts of dread stories 
told of evil spirits which hovered on men's footsteps, 
and stood before them at last, white and horrible, to 
drive them mad, were faintly combatted by the re- 
ligious feelings he had cherished in his humble heart 
for many years. 

Over the grim door of the work-house an oil 
lamp swung, just showing the iron knocker with a 
lion’s ead pendant from the panels. 

Far up in ono of the long and narrow windows, a 
gleam fell upon the uncurtained window-pane, to tell 
that some one was watching, perhaps besiea sick bed. 

All clse was dark and quiet as the grave. 

The watchman stood gazing upward, seemingly 
unable to move either backward or forward. A damp 
moisture bathed his brow, and his limbs trembled 
under him. 








For one moment he gazed sea-ward—with the 
temptation strong upon him to cast the little body 
thither, and escape the ordeal of question and answer 
which awaited him, but the next he asked heaven to 
forgive him for the wicked thought. 

‘*T should be worse than I am,” he said. “No, I'll 
not do it! And I'll try to keep from lying, if I can, 
right out and out in words,” and thus speaking, he 
stepped forward and gave the iron knocker two such 
raps upon the door as brought an answer in the shortest 
possible space of time. 

Old David blessed his stars that the man with 
whom he had to deal was only an old pauper, trem- 
bling with age, and half blind to boot, and who also 
was too much aggrieved by being called from his bed 
at such an hour, to pay much heed to the manner of 
his disturber, 

“It's you, is it?” he muttered. “I thought as I 
was getting out of my warm bed’twere either a 
watchman or a doctor. What’s wanting?” 

“T’ve a babby here,” said the watchman. “Tell 
‘em that as Davy Drew was walking his beat to-night, 
he spied a woman with a babby, and followed her to 
the wharf. There she tried to jump in, and he 
stopped her and coaxed her away; but soon she got 
him to take the babby, and then cut and run.” 

“Got who ?” asked the pauper. 

“Me, Davy Drew, the watchman.” 

“Lor, I know who you be well enough,” said the 
pauper. ‘“ So this is the babby ?” 

“You don’t think it’s another un, do you?” asked 
Davy. 

“Tor, no, to be sure,” said the pauper, with a 
giggle, which instantly subdsided as he muttered, 
“ Couldn’t you have kept it somewheres, and not took 
people out of their warm beds afore morning?” 

“You see I'm a bachelor,” said David. “If I’d 
had a wife I might. Good-by. Shall I be wanted 
again ?” 

“ They'll send for you if they do,” said the pauper. 
“But I hope they'll be reasonable enough not to do 
itin the middle of the night, taking you out of your 
warm bed, as you don’t mind doing to other folks, 
I do!” 

And with these words the door was banged to again 
in the watchman’s face. 

With that cold burden lifted from his arms, part of 
the weight was taken from old Davy’s heart. Yet it 
was heavy still, and those who met him in the dawn, 
going homeward, shook their heads, and said that 
such nights as those were too much for an old man, 
and that Davy was breaking down fast. 


CHAPTER IIL 

ALONE WITH THE SECRET. 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power as yet upon thy beauty,— 
Thon art not conquered! Beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there! 

speare. 

Arter her brother's departure Grace sat beside 
the fire, with the babe upon her knee, staring at the 
glowing coals with all her might, and feeling that 
she had passed safely through.a terrible ordeal. 

“T shall have a weight upon my mind all my life 
long,” she said; “and it will be hard to bear, I know. 
But I shan’t be hung, or I shan’t be hooted through 
the town for a woman that has beem to court for 
murdering a child, which would be worse; and 
missus .will be happy, and master and this poor crea-~ 
ture, bless it——ah, what’s that? what's that? 
Mercy upon us, what's that ?” 

She might well ask. Through the house swept a 
terrible sound, that curdled the blood of the listener. 
Was it that of a human voice ?—could it be? Then 
a heavy fall shook the house, and set the glasses 
jingling upon a little table in the corner; then feet 
came flying down the stairs; and the nursery door was 
shaken from without. 

“Grace, Grace! for thé’love of heaven open the 
door! Oh, lor! this awful night! Oh, Grace!” 

The old woman covered the babe hastily with a 
quilt as she laid if down upon the bed and opened the 
door. 

The cook stood there in terror. 

“Oh, Grace!” she moaned, “ poor missus is stone 
dead, and master has fell down in a fit alongside of 
her bed !” 

“Dead!” said Grace. “Oh, no, she’s only fainted! 
Nobody talked of her being in any danger!” 

“ Grace, she’s dead ; there ain’t no more life'in her 
than in a stone. Oh, that dear lady! They killed 
her with sleeping stuff, Grace.” 

“ Laudanum ?” gasped Grace. 

No, chloroform, Grace. They had to‘cut with 
ernel knives, and they gave her that ‘stuff, so that 
she shouldn’t feel no pain; and she didn’t—she won’t 
never feel no more, Grace. When the operation was 
over, they tried to wake herup; but she never stirred, 





| do all they could. And the doctors, they looked vl 
and changed looks with each other. “Master = 
‘Is anything the matter?’ ‘Woe hopes not,’ ‘he 
Grace, I saw then just what they was afraid of 7 
knew missus would never wake again. Master sy. 
‘ This unconsciousness lasts too long. Do somethin,’ 
says he. And says they, ‘Speak to her, sir’ 43} 
says he,*Oh, my darling, look up! one Word—one 
look—only one!’ And oh, Grace! she who loves the 
very ground he walks on never stirred. Tien avs 
he, ‘ My dear, remember your baby ; live for our boy's 
sake !’ and she laid just as stillas ever. Oh, [ don't 
know what come after that, Grace. I just went on 
my knees praying. And then I heard a scream aud 
master fell down on the floor in a swoon. That 
chloroform stuff has killed my lady! That baby has 
got no mother now, Grace,” and the faith{fyl woman 
bent her head upon her knees and wept aloud. 

Grace wept also. 

‘Is the squire in any danger, Deborah ?” she asked, 

“I think not,” said Deborah, “The doctor js 
doing everything for him.” 

Grace shook her head and ‘glanced towards the 
bed, where a little hand was tossing restlessly. She 
had not dressed the babe yet, and there were splashes 
of mud upon its garments, despite the thick shay 
which had enveloped it while out of doors, 

The garments must be changed, if she would ayoid 
detection, though with the emotion consequent on 
the events of that awful night, her hands trembled g9 
as ~ render her almost incapable of accomplishing the 
task. 

Yet time was passing, and detection yet possible. 

At last she thought of an expedient. 

‘“* Deborah,” she said, “ it’s most broad day. They 
be wanting breakfast, those doctors, who have beep 
up all night.” 

“Yes, I suppose they will,” said Deborah, rising. 
“But I can’t help feeling as if they had murdered 
missus, and sort of hate them.” 

Away she went into the dark hall, sobbing as she 
hurried on, half-frightexod by the shadows. 

Grace locked the door behind her, with a feeling 
of relief, and proceeded at once to execute the task of 
changing the babe’s garments. 

Opening a bureau drawer, she drew forth dainty 
cambric and soft fleecy flannel, tiny golden chains to 
loop back the little sleeves from the dimpled arms, 
soft scarlet socks for the plump feet, all so carefully 
laid aside by the young mother now lying shrouded 
in the room above. 

Grace Drew remembered her very words, as she 
sat before the fire with the last-finished garment on 
her knee, seeming to look into the future with her 
great blue eyes, and with a happy blush upon her 
soft, round cheek. 

“* And that I should deceive her; that I should do 
what lL have done! I'd never have believed it if an 
angel had told me!” said Grace. “I wonder 
whether she watches me from heaven, and forgives 

1» 


The old woman’s tears fell fast, yet she bustled 
about, continuing her preparations steadily. 

“No use of stopping now,” she said, “ I’ve goue 
so far; it would only do harm, nothing else, to me or 
anybody.” 

It was a beautiful child; more beautiful even than 
the little creature whose place it had taken. ‘The old 
nurse had never seen a lovelier infant. i 

One by one she withdrew its garments, which 
were fine and well made, though much soiled by 
the exposure of the night, and the dimpled limbs felt 
the first touch of the mild and perfumed water of the 
bath. 

Whether Grace swooned or was taken with a fit 
just then she never knew. if 
Whatever it was, it came upon her with a rapidity 
and deathliness, which ever after defied all efforts 0! 
memory. ¥ 

She was only certain that she remained unconscious 
for hours. 

The sun was high when she opened her eyes aud 

stared about her. 
She was in her chair still, and fortunately, as well 
strangely, she had grasped the arm of the infant i0- 
stead of relaxing her hold. Fortunately, also, her 
capacious lap and warm, woollen raiment had shielded 
the infant from any draught. , 

It was weeping bitterly, but neither chilled nor 2 
any way injured, save that her fingers had clutched 
the small arm somewhat harshly, leaving red i 
pression gn the soft skin. 

It seemed a miracle that the little creature | 
lying on the floor, or even in the fire, to which t 
wero so close. ; 

Grace slowly regained her strength and the ~ 
of her senses. She looked about her, and found a 
first comfort in the remembrance that the door ws 
locked. 

“Davy was right,” she said. 
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that I ain’t dead outright. If I had not been 
made of iron instead of flesh and blood; I would have 
heen! I wish I was! I wish I was! It’s been an 
avfal night! T wonder can I keep nly senses? or 
nay be I'm be already! It’s more like delirium 
shan aught else . 

go muttering, old Grace Drew exerted her return- 
ing strengt, dressed the infant, fed it, and when it 
ras once more asleep, sat down, and glared into the 
dying embers like one who had indeed taken leaye of 
her senses. 

(To be continued.) 








GEM OF THE PESCARA. 


Arrerry Italian villa, which had been the abode 
of the Bandini family for threo generations, stands 
vet upon a gentle slope commanding the whole sweep 
ofthe Adriatic. The river and town of Pescara, the 
Iatter a perfect gem of beauty, as seen in the broad 
golden light of sunshine; and the former running 
ike a silver thread into the Adriatic, attract the 
gazer's eye with more than ordinary loveliness; and 
it was upon this rare picture that Zaira, the last re- 
maining child of the Bandini, was accustomed to 
ok, From the broad windows of her own chamber, 
which faced the sea, the svene was perfectly enchant- 
ing; and the young girl had an inherent love of the 
beautiful, which was here satisfied. 

The last Bandini had died a few years before, leav- 
inga widow and this one childj to brave the storms 
ofa world that too often tramples on the defenceless. 
The widow had sunk into utter helplessness in her 
«mow; and the young and beautiful daughter had, 
as yet, remained in utter seclusion. Her mother 
sept half the day; and in those hours Zaira, would 
wander out to the old cathedral of Pescara, with no 
attendant save a little page scarcely ten years old, 
anda hound which had been her father’s favourite. 

In the absence of other sources of pleasure, the 
young girl had cultivated music with a zest and 
interest that belong only to the highly-gifted in that 
delightful art. She played exquisitely; and her 
greatest happiness was.to play on the grand organ in 
the cathedral. 

Here she passed hour after hour, when she knew 
her mother slept, drawing forth rich volumes of sound 
in which her senses seemed entranced. 

One morning she went earlier than usual, her little 
page attending her. 

What was ber surprise, at that early hour, on ap- 
proaching the cathedral, to hear such music as she 
bad never before listened to. 

So soft and sweet, yet grand and solemn, were the 
strains, that Zaira’s soul seemed to. be lifted into hea- 
venly harmony at once, 

She stopped beneath the windows, and listened until 
she almost thought no mortal hands could draw forth 
such exquisite sounds. 

She could bear it no longer, so eagerly did she wish 
toknow who was the divine orgenist, 

She ascended the stairs and found herself leaning 
ly the organ, before she remembered that Ler presence 
night be an intrusion. 

_ lt was too late she thought torecede now; although 
the performer had given no sign that he saw her. 

Seated at the organ, apparently dvad to,the outer 
world, was @ man whose, pale features. were almost 
concealed by the masses of.rich black curls that, clus- 
tered around his face, 

A slight figure, not ‘tall, andy somewhat stooping ; 
hands, white and fair as a, lady’s, with fingers whose 
pliant grace swept the keys as she had never before 
seen them touched.; deep, glorious black eyes, brilliant 
4s stars, that turned themselves directly upon her face, 
asshe stood there, yet did not seem to see her—all 
these Zaira’s eager gaze took in at a glance. 

It was some moments before she thought to apologize 
for her intrusion, 

, When she did so, the organist. rose from his seat, 
laid his hand upon his heart, and. bowed profoundly. 
__. Lady,” he said, in a sweet, yet. somewhat sad tone, 

‘tis who should ask forgiveness. I heard your 
steps—but I thought it was only little Bianca, ; who 
*omes to listen to me every morning. Let.me resign 
my place t- vou.” 

‘Ne. saved. If you will but allow me to listen to 
you, i shall be but too happy to. do so.” 

I Will do so, if you wish, lady. I cannot see 
a your voice tells me. that you are a musi- 


bos see me? Why; the;sun shines, gloriously 
i ie to those who have. the gilt of sight it is 
sorous; to me it brings fresh air and sweet odours, 
but, lady, I am blind!” 

_ Blind! with those radiant eyes that seemed to look 
tuto her soul! 


Pv stood, awed into silence, before this great 


She could not utter a word of sympathy or conso- 
lation, 

It was too mighty for her to grapple with: never in 
her whole life had she met with one lying under such 
a fearful privation. 

Perhaps he felt her state; for, as if desirous to put 
her at ease, he sat down to the organ and played a 
sweet and touching air, to which he added the rich 
charm of his voice, 

She had heard and played it often, but never had 
she felt it so deeply thrilling. 

Every moment she seemed to be attracted nearer to 
him ; and when he insisted that she should now play 
for him, she did it with no more embarrassment than 
she would have felt, in the presence of her mother. 

. * 


Zaira was about to discontinue her morning visi's 

to the cathedral, under the impression that the blind 
stranger might misinterpret her motives; but now he 
was there at all times. 
_ Whenever she stood in the shadow of the mighty 
instrument, she saw those starry eyes turned toward 
her, as if he had divined the very moment in which 
she had entered. Nay, he had told her that the 
slightest footfall, as she came up the stairs, was as dis- 
tinct to him, even when the organ was sounding, as the 
tread of an armed multitude. 

Eefore many weeks went by, he bad told her how 
much sadder his calamity had seemed to him since 
he had heard her dear voice, and how sweet it would 
have been, save for that, to ask her to share his fate. 
He was not too poor to ask it—nor was he lowly born. 
There lay no obstacle between them, save this one of 
hopeless blindness—none, if she could but love him. 
True, his rank was not equal to hers ; and on this 
point, Zaira knew she would meet with opposition 
from her mother, who was painfully alive to the fact 
that she had been far below her husband. 

She had striven to keep this secret from friends, 
servants and child; but Bandini had told his daughter, 
and she had gloried in his freedom from the prejudice 
of birth. 

. . * * . 

It was near noon, but the lady mother had not yet 
risen. A confidential servant, who always reported to 
her, at this hour, all the doings of the household dur- 
ing the morning, stood by her bed with her chocolate. 
He was telling her of the frequent walks of her daugh- 
ter, around the cathedral, accompanied by a strange 
man, whom he had never before seen. 

The lady actually sprang up in bed and uttered 
something like an execration—perhaps the last frag- 
ment of her former plebeian life. 

“Ts this true? Mattie, are you deceiving me?” 

“Why should I deceive you, lady? And I must 
call your attention to another thing. Signora Zaira is 

ale, thin and sad, of late. I fear she is notin good 
health.” 

“ Send Laurette to me, Mattie. I must see to this 
matter. I must break off an acquaintance tllat may 
lead to an alliance unbefiiting our ancient fainily.” 

Mattie turned away to conceal a smile, He, too, 
knew the secret of his mistress’ birth. 

Another weck passed, in which the lady mother 
elicited little or nothing, save the fact that her daugh- 
ter was very ill. Zaira lay in a raging fever, in ber 
own turret-chamber, and her mother had actually 
climbed the stair—a feat she had never performed 
since the death of Bandini. 

The girl was dying—so said the physicians. The 
weak, wailing mother sat by, powerless, and Baudini’s 
old servants stood around, weeping bitterly for their 
master’s daughter. 

“ Open the windows,” implored the sick girl. ‘Oh, 
for a breath from the sea!” 

“Tt will kill her!” said the mother. “Do not 
open it!” 

The thin white hand_still pointed to the windows, 
and Mattie raised, thent to the full extent. The fresh 
breeze from the Adriatic, so, beloved by the almost 
dying girl, rushed in and blew gratefully upon the 
hot cheek. 

She revived instantly, and held out her wasted 
hands as if to catch the sweet breath of the sea. 

At this moment a shadow darkened the doorway, 
and Zaira’s eyes fixed upon the intruder. 

Tt. was her blind lover! 

He came in holding to the hand of the little child 
who always led him about, and seemed instinctively 
to know where she lay, for he passed right onward 
toward the bed, 

She murmured his name—“ Andrew, dear Andrew!” 

The mother knew at once that this was the “ per- 
son” of whom Mattie had spoken; but while she 
was deciding how to have him turned from the room, 
she saw the lovers clasped in a close embrace, and- 
heard words of endearment from their lips. 

It would seem that his presence had recalled her 
from the gates of death. Her voice grew clear and 
strong as she said; 








“Dearest mother, this is my betrothed . husband. 


Do not turn away, I may not trouble you long; but 
you shal! know Low dear he is to me—how deserviug 
he is of my love. I have met him secretly, mother— 
not to disobey you, but because I love him even better 
than you. Oh, mother! think what a weary, mono- 
torous life I have always lived; and that,his love was 
the first gleam of joy that ever brightened it. If I 
die, he will mourn me sincerely. If I live, life will 
be nothing without him. Mother, your,blessing upon 
us both.” 

The physician whispered a moment to the lady. 
“Tt will kill her to refuse her now,” he was saying. 
“Promise anything—everything, if you would not 
have her die before your eyes.” 

. She spoke reluctantly, but Zaira heard and thanked 
er. 


“My wife!” murmured Andrew. ‘“ You will live, 
for my sake, dearest! I cannot let you leave me now 
that we are so happy.” 

* » * * 

A heavy rain had been falling for many days. The 
mists lay thick and heavy above the Adriatic, and no 
sail was visible—nothing but a dull grey line stretch- 
ing on wearily. 

It was in the second year of Zaira’s married life, 
and a babe had just been born to ler. Her mother 
bad grown feverish and irritable; and, now that Zaira 
had grown strong and healthy, she was more exacting 
than ever. As for Andrew, she disliked his prescuce 
in her house, exceedingly. 

Her ill-humour reached its crisis, when a messenger 
was announced with an intimation of disagreeable 
news to impart to the ladies. He was admitted, and 
almost crushed the life out of the elder lady by in- 
forming her of the entire loss of all the Bandiui 
estates. Everything had beenclaimed by an unknown 
—- who held the bonds signed by the father of 

aira. 

Zaira was brave asa heroine. “ Now,” she said to 
herself, “I am no richer than Andrew, and he will no 
longer feel the difference in our possessions. He will 
have to be the giver now.” 

He sent for her out of the room after the messenger 
had left. 

“ Love,” he said, “ you have trusted me always. 
Will you do so now, if I go away with this man, aud 
do not tell you where or why I am going?” 

She put her little hand in his. 

“Trust you, dear? Always—but how siuall I 
know if you are safe?” 

“Sylvia shall write you,” he answered; “liq will 
take care of me, too. I am sad that you cannot go; 
but our child, Zaira! She must not be exposed to a 
journey, while so young.” 

And Zaira was forced to be content, though she 
dreaded the weary days with her mother. ‘Vho 
storm, too, made all things se dreary! and her new- 
born babe was not yet a plaything. 

It was hard for Andrew to leave her now; and her 
mother abused him soundly in her hearing, too, making 
all things still more unpleasant. 

Meanwhile, let us exonerate Andrewfrom all blame. 
He had been sent for, secretly, by the messenger who 
brought the hateful news 1 the widow of Bandini, to 
attend his only brother, wi: had just arrived at Flo- 
rence from a distant clime, after fourteen years’ ab- 
sence. His summons was so earnest,so much of 
mystery, that Andrew did not choose to say anything 
respecting his journey. 

On arriving at Florence he found that the mystery 
was embodied in a determination, on the part of his 
brother, to employ.a wonderful oculist, who had been 
making great cures of amaurosis, the species of 
blindness with which Andrew was affected. 

Knowing Andrew's reluctance to any operation 
upon his eyes, lest it should hurt their appearance, 
which was now as perfect as if no disease existed, 
Giovanni did not dare to make his object known until 
his brother could hear the operator describe his mode 
of cure. 

Andrew was convinced by the earnest and candid 
reasoning of the oculist, and submitted to be shut 
up in the dark, to await the result of the operation. 

it seomed cruel not to apprise Zaira of what he 
was doing; but this was forbidden. 

At last the light of day was let in upon the im- 
prisoned eyes, and Andrew beheld tlie brother whom 
he had not seen since they were children. 

He fainted .rom excess of joy; and when he re- 
covered, was all anxiety to turn his face toward the 
home where he should behold, for the first time, his 
wife and child. 

Giovanni accompanied him a part of the way, 
promising to visit him soon; and at parting he put 
two papers into his hand. 

One was the receipt of the oculist for the large sum 
which Giovanni had paid him for Andrew's cure; the 
other was a deed of the villa “ formerly belonging to 
tlie Bandini family.” 

Andrew was speechless. 

The messenger Lad told Lim that the property had 
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been seized for debt, but he little thought his brother 
was the creditor. 

Giovanni had gathered that it had belonged to the 
same family into which Andrew had married; and 
from the account of the messenger of the different 
manner in which the news had affected mother and 
daughter, he thought it best that the former should be 
only a pensioner upon her son-in-law. 

> . ° * * +. 

Zaira sat mournfully,at her window, holding her 
child. Her thoughts were upon her husband, so 
strangely absent. 

She had listened to her mother’s fretful and whin- 
ing complaints and her abuse of Andrew until she 
could bear it no longer, and had come up to her turret- 
chamber to relieve herself by a hearty fit of genuine 
womans crying. 

Her little page had just been entreating her not to 
let the tears fall upon her babe; as he said in his 
country it was accounted a sign of misfortune. 

The remark did not tend to raise her spirits. 
Although not very superstitious, Zaira was now more 
impressible than usual. 

Three long weeks had elapsed, and no news of 
Andrew. 

His misfortune might have led him into dangers, 
and how could a blind man protect himself against 
unseen foes? Unable to bear the thought, she placed 
the infant in the arms of the page, threw herself upon 
her bed, and gave herself up to despair. 

After a time she grew still from exhaustion, and 
the page thought she slept. 

Drawing near the window, he hushed the little 
one to its slumbers and laid it beside her, and resumed 
his seat. 

Afar off he beheld two horsemen coming toward the 
villa. One a mere boy, the other a little stooping, like 
his master. 

His first thought was to awaken Zaira and tell her; 
but his second was to let her sleep on. Ile knew she 
had had no rest for many successive nights—and then 
he might be mistaken after all. 

He waited until he was assured of their identity, and 
then crept softly down to watch their coming. 

He was surprised to see his master on horseback, 
and still more so to see Lim alight and walk without 
assistance. 

He could not comprehend it; but he eagerly scized 
his hand and led him to the turret-chamber. 

Zaira lay sleeping with her infant beside her—both 
beautiful as angels to the eyes that now gazed upon 
them for the first time. Ob, the happiness of such a 
moment ! 

The little page saw hew it was, and uttered a joyful 
cry, which awoke the sleeping wife. 

At sight of those lustrous eyes, fixed upon her with 
an expression she had never seen in them before, she 
seemed to divine the whole mystery that had separated 
them and the joyful result that re-united them. 

“ My darling, I can see you!” were his first words, 
to which she responded by a shower of happy tears, 
which now she was not afraid should drop upon the 
baby’s face. 

Andrew had come, his sight was restored, and 
not even the conviction that :1e must leave the home 
which had been her father’s could now make her 
sorrowful. F 

Even this was made right by the sight of the gene- 
rous gift sent her by Giovanni, whom Andrew seemed 
never tired of praising. 

“It is almost too much happiness !” she whispered. 

And so it might have been had it not Leen tem- 
pered by the cross and peevish ways of her mother, 
who freited constantly because the villa was no longer 
hers, and because she was now only a dependant on 
the son-in-law, whose birth she thought so unequal 
to Zaira’s. 

Her own station, before Bandini married her, she 
was now aware was known to the whole household; 
for she had scolded Mattie so liberally that he would 
keep the secret no longer. 

When at length her long repinings were hushed in 
the grave, there was a sweet serenity diffused over the 
household, 

Children, who inherited the radiant eyes of their 
father and the beauty and grace of their mother, trans- 
mitted the name and virtues of the Bandini to after 
generatioas; for, after the death of Zaira’s mother, 
Andrew was persuaded by his wife to take the name 
of her father; and the villa still stands, inhabited by 
the descendants of Andrew and Zaira, doubtless look- 
ing from the turret-window when there is a lover or 
husband to watch for. R. F. 


LL =__= 


BarNumMisM.—Barnum, on receiving intelligence of 
the destruction by fire of his remarkable museum, 
immediately telegraphed to his agent to start for 
Europe to secure curiosities for a new one. Such 
lofty devotion to the cause of science ought not to be 
passed over in silence. Besides which, there is a touch 


of the heroic in it. A telegram comes: “Max te 
Barnum—Your museum is burned.” Telegram in 
reply: “ Barnum to Max—Buy another.” ‘T'he only 
thing on record at all like it is the conduct of that 
eminently cool Oriental who, when the wife of his 
bosom was reduced to ashes by a sunstroke, rang the 
bell, and ordered the butler to sweep up his mistress 
and bring another bottle of claret. But above all, it 
is particularly desirable that all families blessed with 
giants, dwarfs, albinoes, pig-faced ladies, fat boys, 
living skeletons, or any other preperties of that sort, 
should have timely notice that this class of goods is 
likely soon to rise in the market. Trade in this direc- 
tion has been now for some time in a depressed state. 
There was recently on view in Holborn a young lady 
sixteen years of age, and weighing nearly thirty 
stone, and yet she had to be withdrawn owing to the 
indifference of the public; and as for giants, it seems 
as if the gloomy forebodings of the showman in the 
“Old Curiosity Shop’’ were already realized, for they 
do not appear to “draw” now-a-days. An accidental 
stimulus of this sort, therefore, may possibly open a 
career to more than one worthy individual who is at 
present commercially a drug and socially an encum- 
brance. 





ECHO, 


In yonder woodland’s sylvan shades, 

A group of fair and winsome maids 

Enjoy the day’s delightful hours 

While culling summer’s bright-hued flowers ; 
And as a touching strain they sing, 

With Echo's voice the blue skies ring. 


The husbandman, at work a-field, 
Thinks how profuse his crop may yield, 
And, with glad heart and honest hand, 
Toils on, the happiest in the land, 
And sings aloud, for all is fair, 
And far his voice does Echo bear. 


A woodman’s axe with steady stroke 
The stillness of the glen has breke : 
The bluejay’s scream, the blackbird choir, 
Awake the meckbird’s jealous ire, 
These sounds in Nature’s realm to-day 
Through Echo's trumpet melt away. 

a G. BR. G. 





THE TEA ROSE. 





THERE it stood, in its little green vase, on a light 
ebony stand, in the window of the drawing-room. 
The rich satin curtains with their costly fringes swept 
down on either side of it, and around it glittered 
every rare and fanciful trifle which wealth can offer 
to luxury, and yet that simple rose was the fairest of 
them all. So pure it looked—its white leaves just 
touched with that delicious creamy tint peculiar to its 
kind, its cup so full, so perfect, its head bending as if 
it were sinking and melting away in its own richness 
—oh, when did man ever make anything like the living 
perfect flower ! 

But the sunlight that streamed through the win- 
dow revealed something fairer than the rose. Re- 
clining on an ‘ottoman in a deep recess, and intently 
engaged with a book, lay what seemed the living 
counterpart of that so lovely flower. That cheek so 
pale, so spiritual, the face so full of high thought, 
the fair forehead, the long, downcast lashes, and the 
expression of the beautiful mouth, so sorrowful yet 
so subdued and sweet—it seemed like the picture of a 
dream. 

“ Florence !—Florence !” echoed a merry and musi- 
cal voice in a sweet, impatient tone. Turn your head, 
reader, and you will see a dark and sparkling maiden, 
the very model of some little wilful elf, born of mis- 
chief and metion, with a dancing eye, a foot that 
scarcely seemed to touch the carpet, and a smile so 
multiplied by dimples that it seemed like a thousand 
smiles at once. ‘* Come, Florence, I say,” said the little 
fairy, “ put down that wise, good, excellent velume, 
and talk with a poor little mortal; come, déscend from 
your cloud, my dear.” 

The fair apparition thus adjured, obeyed, and looking 
up, revealed just the eyes you expected to see beneath 
such lids; eyes deep, pathetic and rich, as a strain of 
sad music. 

“TI say cousin,” said the “darke ladye,” “I’ve been 
thinking what you are to do with your pet rose when 
you go to Scarborough—as to our great consternation 
you are going to do; you know it would be a sad pity 
to leave it with such a scatter-brainasIam. Ido 
love flowers, that’s a fact; that is, I like a regular 
bouquet, cut off and tied up to carry # a party; but 
as to all this tending and fussing that is necessary to 
keep them growing, I've no gifts in that line.” 

“Make yourself quite easy as to that, Kate,” said 
Florence, with a smile. “I’ve no intention of call- 
ing upon your talents; I have an asylum for my 





favourite ” 





“Oh! then you know just what I was Boing to gg 
Mrs. Marshall, I presume, has been speaking to _ 
she was here yesterday, and I was very pate 
upon the subject, telling her the loss your favourite 
would sustain, and so forth, and she said how qa 
lighted she should be to have it in her green-hoyse 
it is in such a fine state now, so full of buds, I told 
her I knew you would like, of all things, to give it 
= bg 3 you were always so fond of Mrs. Marshall you 

“Nay, Kate, I’m sorry, but I have otherwise ey. 
gaged it.” 

“Who can it be to? You have so few intimates 
here.” 

‘Oh, only one of my odd fancies.” 

“ But do tell me, Florence.” 

» Well, cousin, you know the pale little girl to whom 
we give sewing ?” 

“ What, little Mary Stephens? Howabsurd! Thisis 
just ofa piece, Florence, with your other motherly, oj 
maidish ways—dressing dolls for poor children, mai- 
ing caps, and knitting socks for all the little babies iy 
the regions round about; and now, to crown all, you 
must give this choice . little bijou to a semptress gir] 
when one of your most intimate friends would value it 
so highly. What in the world can people in their cir- 
circumstances want of flowers ?” 

“ Just the same that I do,” replied Florence, calmly, 
“Have you never noticed that the little girl never 
comes here without looking wistfully at the opening 
buds? And don’t you remember the morning wien 
she asked me so prettily if I would let her mother 
come and see it, she was so fond of flowers?” 

“ But, Florence, only think of this rare flower stand- 
ing.on a table with ham, eggs, cheese and flour, aud 
stified in the close little room where Mrs. Stephens 
and her daughter manage to wash, iron, cook, and no- 
body knows what besides.” 

“Well, Kate, and I if were obliged to live in ono 
coarse room, and wash, iron and cook, as you say— 
if I had to spend every monent of my time in hari 
toil, with no prospect from my window but a dirty 
lane, such a flower as this would be untold happiness 
to me.” 

“ Pshaw, Florence—all sentiment ; poor people have 
no time to be sentimental. Besides, I don’t think it will 
grow with them—it is a green-house flower, and used 
to delieate living.” 

“ Oa, as to that, a flower never inquires whether its 
owner be rich or poor; and Mrs. Stephens, whatever else 
she has not, has sunshine ef as good quality as that 
which streams through our window. The beautiful 
things that God makes are the gift of all alike. You 
will see that my little rose will be as well and merry 
in Mrs. Stephens’ room as in ours.” 

“ Well, after all, how odd! When one gives to povr 
people one wants to give them something useful—s 
bushel of potatoes or a ham, for example.” 

“Why, certainly, potatoes and ham must he had; 
but, having ministered to the first and most craving 
wants, why not add any little pleasures or gratificatious 
that we may have it in our power to give? I know 
that there are many of the poor who have fine feelings 
and a keen sense of the beautiful, which rusts out and 
dies because they are too hard pressed to procure it one 
gratification. Poor Mrs. Stephens, for example; | 
know she would enjoy birds, and flowers, and music, 
as much asI de. I have seen her eye kindle as she 
has looked on these things in our drawing-room, and 
yet not one beautiful thing can she command, From 
necessity, her room, her clothing, all that she bas, must 
be coarse and plain. You should have seen the almost 
rapture that she and Mary felt when I offered them 
my rose.” 

“Dear me! all this may be true, but I never thought 
ef it before. I never thought that these hard-working 
people had any idea of taste!” . 

“Then why do you see so often the geranium or 
rose carefully nursed in an old cracked tea-pot in the 
poorest room, or convolvuluses planted in a box 
and made to twine around the window? Do notall 
these show how every human heart yearns after the 
beautiful ? You remember how Mary our washer- 
woman sat up a whole night after a hard day’s work, 
that she might make her first baby a pretty little dress 
to be baptized in.” 

“ Yes, I' remember; and how I laughed at you for 
making such a tasty little cap for it.” : 

“ Well, Kate, I think that the look of perfest delight 
and satisfaction with which the poor girl regarded ber 
baby in its new dress and cap was something quile 
worth creating. I do believe she could not have 
thanked me more if I had sent her a barrel 0 
flour.” 

“ Well, I never before thought of giving te the pow 
anything but what they really needed, and! 4 
always been willing to do that when I could withou 

oing far out of my way.” 
er Well, cousin, if on Heavenly Father gave to 08 
as we often give, we should have only coarse, shape 
less piles of provisions lying about the world, i 
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of all the beautiful variety of trees, fruits and flowers 
hich now delight us.” 
« Well, well, cousin, I suppose you are right; but 
ray have mercy on My poor head, it is too small to 
Jdso many ideas at once. Even goon your own 
way;” and the little lady began practising a waltzing 
step before the glass with great satisfaction. 





CHAPTER IL 


Ir was a very small reem, and lighted by only one 
window. There was no ¢arpet on the floor; there 
was a clean but eoarsely-covered bed in one corner ; 

board, with a few plates and dishes, in the other; 

acup 9 . 2 

achest of drawers; and before the window stood a 

awall cherry stand, quite new,.and indeed the only 

artide in the room that seemed so. A pale, sickly- 
looking woman of about forty was leaving back in 
her rocking-chair, her eyes closed, and her fips com- 

as if in pain. She rocked backward and for- 
ward a few moments, pressed her hand hari upon her 
eyes, and then languidly resumed the fine-stitching 
on which she had been busy since morning. The 
door opened, and a slender little girl of about twelve 
years of age entered, her large blue eyes dilated and 
absolutely radiant with delight,as she held up the 
small vase With the rose-tree in it. 

“Qh, see! mother, see! there’s one in full bloom 
and two more half out—beautiful bude!” 

The poor woman's face brightened as she looked 
first on the rose and then on her sickly girl, on whose 
face she had not seen so bright a colour for months. 

“Heaven bless her!” said she, involuntarily. 

“Miss Florence! I knew you would feel so, 
mother; don’t it make your headache better te see 
this flower? Now you won’t look so wishful at the 
gardeners’ stands in the market, will you? We have 
arose handsomer than any of theirs. Why, it seems 
to me that it is worth as much to us as our whole 
little garden used to be. See how many more buds 
there are on it, just count, and only smell the flower ! 
Where shall we put it?” 

And Mary skipped about the room, placing her 
treasure first in one position and ther In another, and 
walking off to see the effect, till her mother gently 
reminded her that the rose-tree could not preserve its 
beauty without sunlight. 

“Oh yes, truly!” said Mary; “ well, then, it must 
stand here on this new stand, How glad I am that 
we have such a handsome new stand for it, and it will 
look so much better.” 

Mrs. Stephens laid down her work and folded a 
piece of newspaper, on which the treasure was duly 
deposited. 

“There,” said Mary, watching the arrangement 
eagerly, “that will do; ne, though, it does net show 
both the buds—turn it farther round—a little mere— 
there, that’s right.” 

And Mary walked round the room to view the rose 
in various positions, after which she insisted that her 
mother should go round with her to the outside to see 
how it looked there. 

“How kind it was in Miss Florence to think of 
giving this to us,” said Mary; “though she has dons 
s much for us, and given us so many things, yet this 
present seems the best of all, because it seemed as if 
she thought of us, and knew just how we felt ; and so 
few do that.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Stephens, sighing. 

What a bright afternoon that small gift made in 
that little reom. How much faster Mary’s tongue and 
fingers flew the livelong day, and Mrs. Stephens, in 
the happiness of her child, almost forgot that she had 
a headache, and thought, as she sipped her evening 
cup of tea, that she felt stronger than she lad done for 
Some time. 

That rose! its sweet influence died not with that 
first day. Through all the long, cold winter that fol- 
lowed, the watching, tending and cherishing of that 
Hower awakened a thousand pleasant trains of thought 
that beguiled the sameness and weariness of their life. 
Lvery day the fair growing thing put forth seme fresh 
leauty; a bud, a leaf, or a new shoot—eonstantly ex- 
citing fresh delight in its possessors. 

Asit stood in the window, the passers-by would 
Sometimes stop and gaze, attracted by its beauty, and 
then how proud and happy was Mary; nor did even 
Ke serious and care-worn widow notice with indiffer- 
face when she saw the eye of a chance visitor rest 
admiringly on their favourite. 

But little did Florence know when she gave that 
gilt that there was twined reund it an invisible thread 
na reached far as brightly into the web of her 

ny. 

One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall, graceful 
Foung man called at the lowly room to receive and 
4 fer some linen which the widow had been making 


_ was a wayfarer and stranger in the place, recom- 
tuled through the charity of some of Mrs. Stephens’ 





patrons. His eye, as he was going out, rested ad- 
miringly upon the rose; he stopped and looked 
earnestly at it. 

“It was given to us,” said little Mary, quickly, “ by 
@ young lady as sweet and beautiful as that is.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger, turning and fixing upon 
her a pair of very bright eyes, pleased and rather 
struck with the simplicity of the communieation, “ and 
how came she to give it to you, my little girl?” 

“‘Oh, because we are poor, and mother is sick, and 
we never can have anything pretty. We used to 
have a garden once, ard we loved flowers so much, 
and Miss Florence found all this out, and so she gave 
us this.” 

‘Florence ?” echoed the stranger. 

.“ Yes, Miss Florence |’Estrange—a beautiful young 
lady ; they say she was from foreign parts, though 
she speaks English just like any other lady, only 
sweeter.” 

“Ts she here now ?” said the gentleman, eagerly. 

“No, she left some months ago,” said the widow; 
but noticing the sudden shade of disappointment on 
his face, she added, ‘‘but you ean find all about her 
by inquiring at her aunt’s;” and the speaker gave him 
the address at Scarborough. 

As the result of all this, Florence speedily received 
a letter, in a handwriting that made her tremble. 
During the many early years of her life spent in 
France she had well learned that writing; had loved 
as a woman like her loves, only once; but there 
had been obstacles of parents and friends, separa- 
tion and long suspense, till at length, for many 
bitter years, she had believed that the relentless sea 
had closed for ever over that hand and heart; and 
it was this belief that had touched, with such sweet, 
calm sorrow, every line in her lovely face. But this 
letter told her that he was living, that he had traced 
her, even as a hidden streamlet may be traced, by the 
freshness, the greenness of heart which her deeds of 
kindness had left wherever she passed. 

And thus much said, do our fair readers need any 
help in finishing this story for themselves? Of course 
not. H. b. 8. 

————— EEE 


THE BRIDGE OF TORMENAR. 





Many years ago there was a little hostelry in the 
hamlet of Tormenar, in Argyleshire, kept by a worthy 
Scot, called Andrew Davis, assisted by his gudewife, 
the buxom Maggy. 

One evening, just as the sun was sinking behind 
the highest peak of the mountains,-a traveller, dust- 
stained and weary, with a knapsack strapped upon 
his back, and carrying @ stout staff in his hand, ap- 
proached the hostelry. 

He was rather a young man in appearance, with 
long, light hair, a bright blue eye, and full auburn 
beard. 

He held a portfolio under his arma, and seemed, as 
this denoted, to be a wandering artist. 

“Can I be accommodated with a room ?” he asked, 
as blythe Andrew Davis bustled forth to receive him. 

“Ay, that you can—three or four if you like,” an- 
swered Andrew, readily. 

“One will be sufficient, I thank you,” returned the 
artist, with a smile. 

“ Will you give me your luggage, sir, and take some 
refreshment?” demanded Andrew. 

“ With pleasure,” said the artist, unstrapping his 
knapsack and handing it to Andrew, who summoned 
a domestic and had it conveyed into the house. 

‘‘By your portfolio I guess you to be a painter?” 
queried Andrew. “Am I right?” 

“ At your service.” 

“ An idea has struck me. My house, it is true, can- 
not give you a very high idea of my riches, nor am I 
rich. But one of the principal farmers of the Countess 
of Tormenar can afford now and then to pay for his 
little fancies. I will be candid with you. Of two 
children which we have, one is the favourite; if you 
ask me why, I cannot tell you. In short, I wish to 
have the portrait of this spoiled child. Come hither, 
Geordie.” 

He beckoned a little boy to approach as he spoke. 

He was a rosy-cheeked little fellow, with bright 


‘blue eyes, and golden curls floating down upon his 


shoulders, his dress and appearance proclaiming him 
the pet of the household. 

The artist started perceptiblyias he beheld the child, 
and seemed strangely agitated. 

“ He is a beautiful child!” he said, placing his hand 
caressingly upon the youngster’s head, and gazing 
lovingiy into his upturned eyes, 

“ Why, vanity apart,” returned Andrew, coneeiedly, 
“he does resemble me very much; some say he’s more 
like my wife—but no matter. Now you must know 
that in about a fortnight’s time, in the beginning of 
September, is his mother's birthday.” 

“His mother’s birthday?” echoed the artist, again 
evincing an emotion. 


“And I wish to make her a prosent in such a way 
as to surprise her.” 
“T feel a pleasure in looking at him. How old is 
e 2” 


The artist asked this question carelessly, yet a close 
observer would have perceived a desiga in his words. 

“ He was eight years old last Easter.” 

“Eight!” exclaimed little Geordie; “why father, 
I'm only five. 

“Eh, five?” stammered Andrew, a little bewildered. 
“ True, I was thinking of your brother.” 

“Farmer,” said the artist, with great feeling, “ this 
child resembles some one I have seen more than he 
does you or your wife. His face recalls moments 
which were passed in happier days, in the presence of 
a beloved wife, and the recollection pains me. Come 
hither, my little fellow.” 

He raised the child in his arms, and kissed him 
tenderly. 

“ You are surprised to witness my emotion, friend. 
You'll cease to be so when you hear that heaven has 
robbed me of a tender wife, and that the features of 
your boy remind me strongly of her. But now let me 
see my room.” 

With these words he hurried abruptly into the 
house. 

As Andrew stood gazing after tho artist, in 
some doubt what to make of him, a man descended 
from the mountain path and appreached him cau- 
tiously. 

“ Audrew! Andrew!” he whispered loudly. 

“ Allyn!” cried Andrew, recognizing him as an old 
servant of the Countess of Tormenar. 

“ Here, take this letter, and read it without wit- 
nesses.” 

He placed a letter in Andrew's hand, and disap- 
peared as quickly as he had come. 

Andrew sat down on the seat under the spreading 
branches of the mountain pive that grew beside his 
door, to peruse the letter in the twilight. Scarcely had 
he done so than he hard some one approaching, and he 
hastily concealed it. 

It was his wile, Maggy. 

She came from the house, and seated herself beside 
him. 
“What is the matter, Andrew?” she asked; “ you 
seem alarmed.” 

“ Maggy,” returned Andrew, seriously, “ till this day 
I have kept a secret from you.” 

“A secret, and yeu never told me of it?” 

“ A solemn promise which I made not to disclose it 
has hitherto sealed my lips.” 

“Tm sure I’ve no secrets from you, Andrew, and I 
must say 

“Hear me,” interrupted Audrew. “An _ honest 
man’s dearest possession is his word. We are alone. 
Here no one can overhear us. Itis, as you know, about 
six years since a marriage was talked of between the 
Lady Agnes and a certain young nobleman called the 
Master of Glenallan. At the early age of tweuty he 
was left master of one of the most splendid fortunes 
in Scotland; but an ancient enmity between the 
two families 

“ T know all that well enough.” 

“ Very likely; but you may not perhaps know that 
between the young people a certain intimacy existed, 
certain meetings took place, a certain private marriage 
was concluded, and that a proof of mutual affection 
was the consequence. Allyn, the chief domestic of 
the countess, aud myself were alone acquainted with 
it; and that poor child whom, one night, returning 
home, I found before this door, whom I brought up in 
the village as Geordie, is the son of the Master of 
Glenallan and tlio Lady Agnes.” 

“Merciful Father! Andrew, yeu quite take away 
my breath! I remember that the young master was 
suddenly summoned into a distant part of Ireland, by 
the illness of his father, and shipwrecked on the 
Galway coast.” 

“Such is the fact. The child was not born until 
some months after the departure of the master. Tho 
whole world forgot the master, except Agnes and the 
Baron Airdvohr, who for a long time has been capti- 
vated with her, and intends to marry her, though that 
is not altogether certain. Listen to the contents of 
this note.” 

He opened the note he had received from AHyn, 
and read it aloud: 

“My Goop ANprEw,—Be prepared to receive mo 
before midnight. Allyn has arranged everything 
for my departure. In the bustle of an entertainment 
which my mother gives to the Baron Airdvolr on his 
return from hunting this evening, I will privately 
quit the castle for your more friendly roof. Let your 
wife, only, be trusted with the secref. Think of the 
danger of the slightest indiscretion. Hereafter you 
shall know my plans. AGNES OF TORMENAR.” 

“* What is to be done 2?” 

“ Preparea room for her reception. See, it grows 
dark already. Shemay be on her way amongst the 
; mouutains—alone, too, for Allyn could not leave the 
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sastle to accompany her. I'll just get my plaid and 
claymore, and hasten to meet her.” 

Having equipped himself, Andrew proceeded up the 
mountain road which led to Tormenar. 

Maggy prepared the chamber for the lady's recep- 
tion, and then returned to the open air to watch for 
Andrew's approach. 

It was now quite dark. 

At the expiration of about two hours’ time, she be- 
held Andrew descending the steep path supporting a 
figure muffled in a cloak. 

She hastened to his assistance, and together they 
conducted the lady into the house, and Andrew se- 
curely barred the door. 

“Kind and worthy friends, what obligations do I 
not owe you? But my child?” cried Agnes, breath- 
lessly. 

_ Go fetch him, Maggy,” said Andrew. “Tell him 
his aunt has just arrived, and wants to see him.” 

Maggy went for the child. 

“ However rash my resolution may appear to you, 
my worthy friend,” said Lady Agnes, “no other 
step remained for me. Commanded by my mother to 
accept the hand of the Baron Airdvohr, flight was 
my only resource, and where could I find a safer 
asylum than with you? I shallnottrespass on your 
kindness long. My intention is to take refuge in 
Edinburgh, for it was there my beloved husband first 
drew breath. You, my good Andrew, will give me 
news of my mother; but, until Allyn has prepared 
everything for our departure, your house must shelter 
me from all pursuit.” 

“My house?” cried Andrew, quickly. “No, no, 
you must not stop here—not even to-night, neither 
you nor yeur son.” 

“Why, what have we to fear?” asked Agnes, in 
alarm. 

“ About dusk this evening,” said Andrew, glancing 
cautiously around, “a traveller came and asked me 
for a room—an artist, as we supposed, but, from a 
certain mysteriousness in his deportment, I am in- 
clined to think that this man has other designs to 
execute than those he professes. His fixed attention 
to the boy when I wished him to paint his likeness, 
the child’s great resemblance to you, the Baron 
Airdvohr suspicious to excess——” 

‘Some person in the village doubtless suspects” 

“Well thought of. I defy the deepest of them all 
to discover you in the place to which I shall conduct 
you. My brother Sandy has a little cottage beside 
the torrent which, flowing through a chasm in the 
rock, makes the natural bridge of Tormenar. He 
sells gunpowder there to the hunters. It is a secluded 
retreat, and seldom visited.” 

“Be it as you will. Now let me enjoy the pleasure 
of beholding that infant, whose embraces for three 
long years past I have been deprived of—a long time 
for a mother!” 

There came the sound of many horses’ hoofs with- 
out, theu a loud knocking at the door, and a hoarse 
voice cried: 

“Open! open! to the Baron Airdvobr!” 

“ Airdvobr!” they both exclaimed, petrified with 
surprise. 

“They come to take away my child!” continued 
Agnes, in terror. 

“ They will burst the door,” whispered Andrew, as 
the resumption of the loud knocking testified to the 
impatience of those without. “ We will take your 
child, and hasten to Sandy’s cottage, leaving Maggy 
to receive them, and mislead pursuit.” 

While Maggy opened the front door to the Baron 
Airdvohr and his followers, Andrew, Agnes, and 
Geordie made their escapo at the rear, taking the 
mountain path to the Bridge of Tormenar. 

The alarm was a false one. The baron, benighted 
whilst hunting, merely desired a shelter for the night, 
intending to return in the morning to the castle. 
Maggy disposed of him and his attendants, six in 
number, and the little hostelry was soon hushed in 
repose. 

In the morning, at breakfast, Airdyohr discovered 
the artist’s portfolio (which had been left in the room 
by. Geordie, the artist having kindly allowed the child 
to take it, to look at the drawings), and was much 
surprised, upon opening it, to fiud within a life-like 
portrait of the Lady Agnes. A rumour had reached 
the baron that the Master of Glenallar was still alive, 
and in Scotland, and thinking this might be some 
emissary of his, he determined to question him. At 
his command his followers brought the man before him. 

“Who and what are you?” demanded the baron, 
scrutinizing his features and person narrowly. 

“The drawings in your hand will inform you, my 
lord,” returned the artist, calmly; “if it concerns you 
to know more of a poor travelling artist, my history, 
in full, is at your lordship’s service.” 

“Is this portrait your production ?” 

“It is the performance of « young nobleman who, 
it is said, is now no more—of the Master of Glen- 
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“Indeed! and how became you possessed of it?” 

“The Master of Glenallan was my friend—say, if 
you please, my patron. When he left Scotland, on 
that voyage during which he was shipwrecked, he 
bequeathed me these, as the last and dearest tokens of 
his regard.” 

The baron grunted, and did not appear altogether 
satisfied with the explanation. 

“Am I at liberty to depart, my’ lord?” asked the 
artist. 

The baron was about to reply in the affirmative, 
when a horseman galloped with all speed up'to the 
hostelry, threw himself from the saddle, and rushed 
into the baron’s presence. He was a messenger from 
the Castle of Tormenar. 

“My lord! my lord!” he exclaimed, gasping for 
breath, “the countess has commanded me to hasten to 
you, with the fatal intelligence that her daughter, 
your betrothed bride, to avoid a union which her heart 
never consented to, has fled the castle, and is nowhere 
to be found.” 

“ Agnes, then, is faithful to her vows !” exclaimed 
the artist, rapturously. “She loves me still!” 

“ Ha!” cried the baron, with a scowl, “ my suspicions 
are confirmed! You are the Master of Glenallan ! 
Seize him, and convey him secretly to the castle. Bo 
swift, despatch!” 

The whole party were soon ‘in the saddle (the 
Master of Glenallan strapped behind Ronald, Aird- 
vohr’s henchman), and galloping towards Tormenar. 
They crossed the rocky arch that spanned the torrent, 
the sound of their horses’ hoofs striking terror into 
the heart of the fugitive Agnes, in her’hiding-place in 
the cottage beneath. 

The master was secretly conveyed toa dungeon in 
the castle,and Airdvohr soon sought an interview 
with him there. 

“‘ Master of Glenallan,” he said, “we ‘meet for the 
last time. You know me? resolute—at least, by report 
—you know me firm and fearless.” 

“T know your character,” replied Glenallan, firmly ; 
“need I add that I despise it?” 

“ This language, master, may prove your heroism, 
but speaks little for your prudence. I come to tender 
you the hand of peace. Will you accept it, or refuse 
it?” 

“The Baron Airdvohr does not offer peace but on 
conditions; what are they?” 

“Come with me to the altar, there pronounce a 
solemn oath instantly to quit Argyleshire, also to pre- 
serve for ever secret your existence. Swear this, and 
live. I trust your oath and honour.” 

“ And leave my Agnes to your hated arms? Never, 
by heaven !” 

“ Hold! pause ere you decide. I have a hand to do 
whatever reason and necessity prompt. Fate has 
placed you between me and my dearest hopes. Agnes 
cannot escape, and is destined for my bride.” 

“ Yours?” cried Glenallan, indignantly; “she is my 
wife. Six years are passed since we were privately 
united. It is well known that, summoned by my 
dying parent, I hastily quitted Scotland. After suf- 
fering shipwreck on the Irish coast, I was pieked 
up at sea by a ship bound outward on a distant 
voyage; and I am now returned to claim the wife of 
my affections, or, perchance, to become the victim of a 
wretch unfettered by all human laws!” 

“Fool!” cried Airdvohr, harshly, “ you have pro- 
nounced your fate.” 

With these words he hastily quitted the dungeon. 
He found Ronald awaiting him without. He placed 
a dagger in his hand, pointed significantly towards 
the dungeon, and passed on. 

Glenallan, seated upon the low pallet of straw 
which the dungeon contained, and immersed in bitter 
reflection, heard not the stealthy tread of the assassin, 
saw not the steel gleaming above hishead. The ex- 
plosion of a pistol roused him from his reverie, aud 
he started up to see the murderous Ronald fall dead 
at his feet, and realize how narrow had been his 
escape from death, as Allyn, the pistol still smoking 
in his hand, exclaimed : 

“ Lose not a moment! 
Lady Agnes. Come, come 

By seeret, winding ways they emerged from the 
castle, and hastened onwards towards the bridge. 

We will not linger over the happy reunion—the joy 
of the long separated at meeting once again. They 
were yet in danger from the fierce Baron Airdvohr, 
whom they knew would instigate pnrsuit as soon as 
the fate of Ronald was discovered, 

Sandy, who had been posted as sentinel in a tall 
pine tree that commanded a view of the road almost 
to the gates of Tormenar, came hurrying down the 
glen, with the alarming intelligence that the baron 
and his followers were approaching. 

They took council with Andrew and Allyn what 
was best to be dour. 

Though the baron might pass by their retreat for a 
time, yet he was sure to return, and searchevery hali- 
t:tion in the glen 


I will conduct you to the 
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Had they had two hours’ start they might ha: 
cured horses, and reached a place of safety. 

“You shalt have all the time you want” ,..,, 
Andrew, suddenly, inspired with an idea, « The toe 
reut flows between us and the castle. Bxogn 4 
the bridge, it is impassable by man or beast forat 
and miles, on either side. Sandy’s magazine of foute 
is stored just below the bridge; I will fire jt, and “4 
certies! nothing but a bird can pass after tha ar 
commence your journey at once, and we will cyt of 
pursuit.” 

The master, with his wife and child, hastened at 
once to, the hostelry to procure horses, and Andrey 
and Allyn laid a train from the magazine. 

Sandy, who had been sent back to his look-out, re- 
turned to tell them that the baron was close at hand 
and galloping fiercely. They fired the train, and hur. 
ried away. 

When they had reached a safe distance, they turned 
and looked back. A horseman was upon the bridge 
spurring madly. There came a low, rumbling sound, 
like distant thunder, the stone arch lifted in the contr. 
like a drawbridge, and horse and rider were hurled 
into the air, amidst flame and smoke and fragments of 
splintered rock. 

The bridge was utterly destroyed. 

The torrent brought down the body of the horse 
man, and lodged it among the rocks near where An- 
drew, Sandy and Allyn were stationed. ‘Vhey waded 
into the stream, and dragged it ashore. It was the 
Baron Airdvohr, sadly disfigured. 

His followers had reined in their steeds on the 
er of the chasm, and escaped. He alone had per- 
ished. 

The intelligence was conveyed to the fugitives, who 
could now continue their journey without fear of fur- 
ther molestation. In after years the Master of Glen- 
allen, then Marquis of Tormenar, returned to build 
the handsome modern bridge that now spans the tor- 
rent. G. L.A. 
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Aw Exhibition of Colonial Gems came off in Mel- 
bourne in May last. Diamonds from the Ovens River, 
near Beechworth, rubies, opals, garnets, sapphires, 
amethysts, cut and in the rough, from various paris 
of the colony, were on view, and excited much in- 
terest among miners and others. There can be little 
doubt that many thousands of precious stones lave 
been thrown away among the “tailings” of wash- 
dirt and crushed stuff by reason of mining eyes not 
yet having become educated to the habit of recognis- 
ing and distinguishing one stone from another in its 
natural state. 

Roya Gresy Marrrace.—St. Boswell’s fair is, like 
the other fairs in the district, a great resort of the 
gipsy tribe, and it is the general practice with them 
to hold high carnival on the day after the fair. This 
year some novelty was imparted to their proceedings 
by the celebration of a royal marriage. After a proper 
courtship, the royal nuptials were arranged, and the 
marriage of the daughter of Queen Etty with one of 
the gipsy tribe was duly performed on Wednesday, in 
presence of a select circle of gipsy friends. After the 
happy pair had been made fast in wedlock. the eveat 
was celebrated by a grand dinner among the tribe, 
handsome subscription having been raised for the 
parpose. Of course, the merrymaking was not con- 
ducted on teetotal principles, although the royal au- 
thority and example were calculated to exercise some 
restraint on the more boisterous, Queen Etty herself 
being of strictly temperate habits, and altogether s 
well-conducted personage, her tidy palace at Yetuolm 
being frequently visited by tourists, who are sure ofa 
hearty and courteous reception. 

VatveE or HieHtanp SHoorines. — A gener 
statement regarding Inverness-shire is that the rental 
of the grouse shootings may in a good district be 
eynal to that of the grazings, and it follows that ip 
those parts the proprietors’ incomes have been nearly 
doubled. In Ross-shire, one return says, the shoot- 
ings let at about threepence an acre, and another re- 
turn says that Highland properties have doubled ix 
value in the past forty years. In Perthshire one pro 
prietor receives £1,350 for what ho barely got £51? 
in 1888. Weare told that the shootings of (leu- 
Urquhart were in 1836 let for £100, and now produce 
a rental of about £2,000. Again, Glenmoriston 
ground was rented for £100 in 1835, and the moors 
now bring to the proprietor between $2,000 and £3,000 
ayear. The shootings of Brehless Castle and Pa 
nakyle have increased twenty times in value i0 the 
course of the last twenty years. The Monaglilia 
shootings, on the Findhorn, belonging to the Mackin- 
tush, once let at £25, were even fifteen years 48° let 
at £500. The Aberarder moors, whic: tlirty yeo* 
ago only fetched £70, now average £400. Strather- 
rick moors, let without a house at £70, are let nn 
long lease, with a house, at £600. ‘The Upper - 
moors have been advertised to be let at £500 for 





1,700 acres; the M‘Dunald shootings in Skye at 
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aoeyoat £1,200. Salmon fishings have also. risen 


largely A gentleman still living rented nine miles 
vf the Dee 0» Lard Huntley’s estate for £5 a year, 
hile the same water is now let for about £500. 

Moxument 10 Pepro IV. ar Lissox.—T wo French 
artists, M. Davioud and M. Robert, have obtained the 
gust prize in this competition, a native artist obtained 
ihe second, another French sculptor the third, ‘and the 
fourth and fifth were awarded to Italians. The mounu- 
ment will consist of four parts—a basement of granite, 
4 pedestal, a column, and,a statue. The column is 
decorated with four figures of Fame, in bas-relief, on 
its lower portion, and these figures are connected to- 
gether by garlands. The figure of Don Pedro 1V., 
dressed in a general's uniform, is to be 10 ft. high, cast 
in bronze, and gilt by the electro-galvanic process. 
The entire monument will oe mearly 140ft. high. 








SCIENCE. 





A sew method of fastening brooches and other 
similar articles of use and ornament is due to Mr. 
Blackham, a Birmingham manufacturer. The fasten- 
ing of the brooch is relieved from undue pressure in 
wy one part, and instead of a soldered joint, so 
lisble to rupture, the hinge is formed by a cvil of the 
neal of which the pin is made, and so acquires the 
yeessary spring by fitting into a strong socket. 
The sharp end of the pin does not project over the 
oly of the brooch, but is held secure within a pro- 
jecting shield. 

Tur Evectric Licur at Sza.—Some experiments 
have just been made at Lorient, on board the Coligny, 
the object of which is to utilise the electric light at sea. 
By means of @ submarine reflector, the water was 
illuminated to a great depth, so that it was possible to 
look down from the deck and see the fish, attracted by 
the light, swimming round the lamp as if in an 
aquarium, A diving-bell, with a large glass eye in one 
side, and arranged to supply air to a diver, was also let 
down to the depth of thirty-eight fathoms. This 
apparatus is designed to inspect submarine construc- 
tions, to fish coral, &c., and recover wrecked property. 

Tue question of the best and safest material for the 
construction of water-tanks for ships is being discussed 
in France. Galvanised iron, it seems, has been em- 
ployed in the French navy, but this is condemned by 
M. Roux, the author of a memoir on the subject, who 
finds zinc in the water kept in. such tanks, and insuch 
quautities that he considers the liquid unfit for do- 
mestic uses. M.. Roux has also made experiments on 
the perservation of water in tanks that have been un- 
galvanised by removing the coating of zinc with 
hydrochloric acid, which we may suppose to represent 
plain iron vessels, In one of these he placed distilled 
water, in another water issuing from the green sand 
and containing some chloride of sodium, and in a third 
river-water containing more chloride of sodium. He 
foud the largest proportion of oxide of iron with 
the distilled and river-water. He recommends for 
the Imperial navy water-tanks tinned inside and galva- 
uised outside, but he does not say how such tanks are 
to be made, 

Scrxtiric Dopcrs.—It is well known that ink is 
§ precipitate of gallate. of iron mixed up and kept in 
suspension in gum and water. As the water evapo- 
mites the ink thickens, and, moreover, becomes 
wouldy, owing to a small. proportion of organic 
uatter proceeding from the gall-nut. M. Mathieu 
Plessy has got rid of thesa-inconveniences by making 
‘new kind of ink. with pyrogallic acid, and tue 
colouring matter derived from Brazil. wood and other 
wits of wood used in dying. This ink flows well, 
‘ud uever turns, yellow on paper. Dr, Werner, phy- 
Scita to the factory of MM. Dollfus at Mulhausen, 
"eats wounds and sores. of every kind with a lini- 
neut thus composed :—Strasburg turpentine, 1,000 
grammes ; bicarbonate of soda, 25 grammes; distilled 
Water, 10 litres, Digest for,six days in a water-bath 
ui temperature not exceeding 75 degrees Cent. and 
iter, This is a sort of turpentine soap much more 
‘luble in water than turpentine itself, It evapo- 
tates. but slowly and costs very little. Most wounds 
*e cured in one-third, of the time required by other 
‘plications, In some cases the wound heals with 
Henordinasy rapidity, but in all its appearauce is 
‘ealthy, and very little suppuration takes place—a 
He ‘mportant circumstance, since it prevents the 
meet arising from purulent infection, TRadislies 
me | be grown in a very few days by the following 
; os 10d :—Let some good radish seed soak in water for 
it My gel hours, then put them in a bag and expose 
“i @ sun. In the course of the day germination 
wall commence. The seed must then be sown ina 
mn manured hot-bed, and watered from time to 
mat lukewarm water. By this treatment the 
ball, es will in a very short time acquire a sufficient 

MS, and be good to cat. If it be required: to get 
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good radishes in winter during the severe cold, an old 
cask should be sawn into two, and one-half of it filled 
with good earth. The radish seed, beginning to shoot 
as before, must be then sown in, the other half of the 
barrel put on the top of the full one, and the whole 
apparatus carried down into a cellar. For watering 
lukewarm water should be used as before. In the 
course of five or six days the radishes will be fit to 
eat. 


PaPeR AS A MATeRIAL.—The moulds used in 
sugar refineries are sometimes made of clay, sometimes 
of zine, or of plated copper, occasionally of glass, but, 
at least in France, most frequently of sheet iron, either 
painted or enamelled. The great disadvantage of 
such moulds is that the paint or enamel upor them in- 
variably cracks after a time, whereupon, if the defect 
be not instantly remedied, the portion of the metal 
which the crack lays bare rapidly oxidises, causing 
the mould to deposit upon the sugar spots of rust, 
whicn very greatly deteriorate its value. This dis- 
advantage on the part of the moulds in common use 
led MM. Dufournet et Cie., of Clichy, about seven 
years ago, to turn their attention to papier-maché as 
a material for sugar moulds, and it is stated by M. 
Clémandot, in a paper on “ The Industrial Applications 
of Stiffened Pasteboard,” Which he lately read before 
the Society of Civil Engineers of France, that nearly 
a hundred thousand of their paper moulds have now 
been in use for nearly six years, without any one of 
them having required repair. The first cost of the 
paper ah is somewhat greater than that of iron 
moulds, but iron moulds cost an average of a franc 
and a half each per annum for repairs, so that, to set 
against the excess of first cost on the part of the 
hundred thousand paper moulds, is the saving of the 
nine hundred thousand francs which six years’ repairs 
of the same number of iron moulds would have cost. 
The paper moulds are still in excellent condition, so 
that the saving already realised does not represent by 
any means the full amount of the economy to be 
effected by their use. The lightness and cheapness 
of this material, together with its non-liability to break- 
age and its power of resisting the action of chemical 
agents, render it well adapted to replace glass, porce- 
lain, and gutta-percha, fora great many purposes. 





THE LOST ARTS. 

Because certain mouldy and ill-smelling mummies 
have been reclaimed from the Pyramids of Egypt 
and found covered with fine linen—because the tombs 
wherein they have lain for centuries are covered with 
caricatures of beasts, birds and fishes—because un- 
couth and ungainly ornaments of gold are found de- 
posited in such tombs—divers persons wander off 
into extravagant praises of the lost arts, of the subtle 
and ingenious artisans who lived thousands of years 
ago, ignoring the wonders of to-day and the skill of 
their own countrymen. 

If the mummies be an evidence of the taste of the 
ancients, the less said the better. Ugly in their lives, 
embalmed they are not improved; and the scarabeus 
er beetle with which persons of high rank were orna- 
mehted is suggestive of another more unpleasant insect 
quite familiar to housekeepers. Even the pyramids 
from whence these musty relics of the past are ex- 
humed, might haye been built in half the time by 
modern artificers, with brown stone fronts, if desirable, 
and slated with alternate rows of purple and green 
tiles. Whata waste of Egyptian time and money they 
represent ! 

So also with that Sphinx which glowers at Ethopia 


| —famous, in centuries long since transpired, for all 
that wealth could procure—the beggars chatter im- 
portunately at every step, and the fields are as barren 
and infertile as they were hundreds of years ago. 

It is not on the slopes at the foot of the Alps that 
the soil is turned up to the sun by cultivators and 
corn ploughs. No! mechanism is taboo¢d! The arts 
have no chance, and the way of centuries is the way 
of to-day. 

The want of knowledge of natural products, of the 
infinite combinations they are capable of, of the use 
they may be put to, were almost unknown to the 
ancients—uiterly so, compared to the knowledge of 
the present day. 

There was, indeed, no lack of sensuous decoration 
for palaces, there was no want of stimulants, no ab- 
sence of anything that appealed to the grosser na- 
ture of man in those ancient days, but the artisans 
were familiar with only the rudest of mechanical con- 
trivances. 

No hundred thousand spindles whirred in cotton 
factories from morning till night, no engines moved 
swiftly and noiselessly, no railroads clasped the land 
in their embrace. The earth bore in its bosom then, 
as now, copper and iron, but for want of artisans, for 
want of the skill and cunning to work it, little 
benefit accrued to the possessors thereof. Brass could 
be put to no better use than making a huge image to 
straddle the strait at Rhodes, 

In the ancient days lived Praxiteles, Phidias and 
Apelles, sculptors of rare talent, who cut from the 
silent marble statues that seemed instinct with life ; 
but these, however they may have appealed to the 
taste of men at that time, never helped the poor to a 
decent living, put no garments on the naked, nor 
built up towns and cities as does the machinery of 
to-day. 

For all that cultivates society, for all that tends to 
make mankind refined, intellectual and human, we 
have the fullest respect and appreciation, but we de- 
spise that affectation which accords to barbarians, or 
nations semi-civilized, more culture, more genius and 
more mechanical skill than we possess at the present 
time. The world moves forward, not backward, and 
the generations of to-day are wiser than those which 
are uct, ever were. 

The arts, in a general sense, are not those delicate 
refinements of painting and music by which white- 
handed and gifted sons of genius get a living, but 
they are those stern, hard realities in life which, by 
the practice of them, turn the intractable iron-stone 
iato duetile metal, which level the forest, which turn 
the wilderness into cities, which open up lands un- 
known to the pent-up thousands of old countries. 
These are the arts and this is the period in which 
they flourish. 








Wonperrvut, 1r True.—A few days ago as Maid- 
man, gamekeeper to Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, of 
Little Green, near Petersfield, was lying in wait for 
an alleged aerial poacher which had committe] several 
unwarrantable depredations on young game upon the 
estate, and was known to the locality under the cog- 
nomen of “Old Margery,” he observed her taking her 
evening’s zigzag flight. At this instant she took a 
sudden downward dart, and after being a short time 
upon the ground rose to return, when the fatal shot 
was fired, and “‘ Margery” fell to the ground. Upon 
going to the spot the keeper found, to his great sur- 
prise, a fine weazel firmly fixed to her talons, both 
dead, and a short distance off a hawk fluttering with 
a broken wing, which from some unaccountable cause, 





from its seat inthe sand, as if suffering from the re- | 
collection of some overpowering wrong. If it be a 

lost art. to construct.such hideous monstrosities as | 
these, let us. congratulate ourselves that the world 
has grown wiser and better with the lapse of centu- 
ries, 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, unearthed from the 
ashes of Vesuyius, show little or no trace of the arts 
which have been lost. A few bronze lamps of un- 
couth shapes, some pottery remarkable for its curious 
decoration, some tiles and frescoes of unquestionable 
character and tendency—these are some relics of the 
state of the arts among that people at the time they 
were everwhelmed. 

In Morocco and in Spain, ruins tumbling into decay, 
courts wherein fountains tinkled through the night 
atmosphere heavy with the scents of orange groves, 
tesselated pavements, and columns fretted with in- 
tricate designs, are the only signs, the only evidence 
to, build on that the arts ever existed. Arts, not in 
the sense of gingerbread finery and gilding, but arts 
by which whole villages earned bread for their 
families. 

In Egypt at this day—land of the pyramids, of the 
ruined cities, of the crypts wherein musty princes 
| moulder into powder—the wretched native cracks his 
| wheat in a stone mortar, or, worse, in a rag bruised 





got into the line of fire, and fell from the same shot. 
Upon being secured, the strange triad were bagged, 
and they are now in the hands of Mr. Barnes for pre- 
servation. The weasel in the talons of the owl and 
the hawk alongside, present a rare combination of birds 
of prey, and with the destructive weasel are sufficiently 
interesting, under the circumstances related above, to 
arrest the attention of lovers of natural history. 


Honey Harvest on Tue Borpers.—The first 
gathering of the honey harvest—that obtained from 
white clover and summer wild flowers—is now being 
made, and is yielding the most satisfactory results. 
The deficiency of white clover during the preceding 
summer, and the rather unfavourable returns of the 
last heather season, made it a matter of considerable 
difficulty with some bee-keepers to carry their stock 
through the winter; but the hives that lived over to 
the spring of this year bave thriven astonishingly 
well from the remarkably fine weather experienced 
during the spring and summer of the present season. 
Owing also to the propitious influence of the weathor, 
the hives this year have been singularly prolific. 
Virgin swarms, generally rare, have been pretty 
common, and in two instances along the Borders we 
have heard of five fiue large swarms that have issued 
from one hive—one belonging to Mr. Taylor, South- 
dean, near Jedburgh, and the other to Mrs. Hilson, 
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clover this year has enabled bee-keepers to secure a 
plentiful supply of flower-loney, and should the 
heather turn out well this season, the returns will be 
such as to make the year, on the whole, a highly suc- 
cessful one to bee-keepers, and compensate them 
handsomely for the rather poor results of the last few 
years. 





WOMEN AND THE FINE ARTS. 

TAKING poetry first, what is the social cause why it 
should not be successfully practised by women ? Even 
if we adopt that exaggerated view which dwells upon 
the so-called “eccentricities of genius,” why should 
poetry be mere a derangement of ordinary ways to a 
woman than itistoa man? And, making due allow- 
ance for the exceptional ideal, or non-domestic cha- 
racter which has really marked some poets, their 
dominant imaginativeness, and their inability to suc- 
ceed in the practical ways of life, we cannot see why 
these social disabilities, so to call them, should not be 
supplemented as often to the woman as to the man by 
friends and relations. 

An idealist like Shelley, a wild nature like Byron, 
are, however rare; and in any case, it is certain that 
the educated classes, who have contributed nineteen- 
twentieths of the poetry of Europe, contain no less a 
number of women than of men sufficiently independent 
to devote themselves to poetry; nor has it, we appre- 
hend, been found true that the majority of those who 
have so devoted themselves failed in performing the 
common duties of life. It is not, therefore, in this 
direction that we can discover the hindrances seught 
for. What here limits the woman, in a degree of which 
very various estimates have been formed, is education. 

1 take this first in the limited field of language. So 
far as the attainment of first-rate skill in verse de- 
pends on the study of the master-writers of the world, 
those must be placed at a great disadvantage who, in 
the scriptural phrase, are rarely able to speak face to 
face, as a man speaketh with his friend, with those 
mighty spirits of old, the bare enumeration of whose 
names forms a kind of poem in itselfi—with Homer, 
ZXschylus, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, 
with Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, and Horace—and who 
are equally debarred from the lessons in art and nature, 
hardly less invaluable, open to men in that consum- 
mate prose which in Thucydides marks the limits of 
severity in form, in Plato moves with a grace almost 
beyond the grace of poetry. 

There are those who would prefer years of blind- 
ness toignorance of these immortal pages. And, 
whilst fully aware that a very few great names in 
poetry may be quoted who knew “small Latin and 
less Greek,” 1 must avow a conviction that an ac- 
quaintance—not voluntarily, but enforced by circum- 
stances—with the masters of style and art, is a serious 
muterial impediment (if we may so speak) towards 
cultivating one of the most difficult of arts. On the 
loss of high and enduring pleasure thus inflicted on 
those most naturally capable of its enjoyment, this is 
not the place to enlarge. 

Without entering on the general subject of female 
education, it may be remarked, that the fact that the 
two great treasure-languages of antiquity are closed 
to women appears to rest on a perfectly plain and ob- 
vious reason. It issimply that (for these not less than 
for all other objects) the period of a girl’s education is 
three or four years too short. To close her studies at 
seventeen or eighteen would alone render it impossibe 
that, as everything must be learned by that time, more 
than one or two even of the modern languages shall 
have been mastered. And it must be very rare that 
the young lady of that age shall have reached suffi- 
cient force of intellect or knowledge of life, to appre- 
ciate the best productions of the literatures to which 
she has obtained the key. 

It would be but an Oriental style of flattery that 
could believe her capable of really grasping writers 
like Goethe or Lessing, Racine or Dante. And were 
it common to teach a young girl the clumsily so-called 
“ classical” languages, by nothing short of the mira- 
culous could she gain that insight into the ways of 
life in ages so different from our own which would 
euable her to take the smallest pleasure in, much more 
to comprehend, Sophocles or Pindar. 

We put it to the conscience of male readers whether 
this would not be true of them. For understanding 
what a youth has learned (supposing the wish to exist), 
the two years next after twenty are worth any ten that 
preceded them. And, though “women are so quick,” 
yet it is dou+tful whether their liveliness of mind can 
avail them in a matter which requires thought, study, 
and maturity as the minerals on which quickness is to 
operate. Education partly gives us materials, and 
partly skill to use them. 

So far as it gives skill, by cultivating and training 


the mind, women’s education is ordinarily arrested at 
the point before whieh skill caunot seriously be given. 
it is not true thata girl of seventeen can afford toskut 


up her books and amuse herself more than a boy of 


seventeen. It is not true that she is more eager to 
shut them up and amuse herself. But the modern 
world requires her to do so, and has led her to expect 
it since she was seven. We think the world makes 
this requirement mainly because men prefer flowers to 
fruits. And when men mount their pulpits, they term 
the result of their preference “female frivolity.”— 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





VENTILATING THEORIES. 

A PAPER was read to the French Academy of 
Science by M. Delbriick, who thinks it “singular that, 
while all medical men are unanimous in prescribing 
several cubic metres of pure air for each person sleep- 
ing in a room, as absolutely indispensable for health, 
all animals appear to shun the open air as much ,as 
possible, in order to compose themselves to sleep. 
Thus, the lion and tiger retire to some dark cavern, 
where the air is confined; the dog goes to his kennel, 
and thrusts his snout under his belly; birds, to which 
the open air would appear to be a necessity, whether 
asleep or awake, retire to some private corner, and put 
their heads under their wings. Nay, what does the 
school-boy do, when left in a dormitory aired with 
particular care. If he finds he cannot fall asleep, the 
first thing he does is to bury his head under the bed- 
clothes. Hence, if, when awake we exhale a quantity 
of carbonic acid, we must inhale a certain quantity of 
this gas during sleep, just as plants exhale by day the 
oxygen they absorb during the night.” 

A writer, describing the people of Iceland and their 
homes, says: 

“The dark turf walls are pleasantly diversified with 
bags of oil hung on pegs, scraps of meat, old bottles 
and jars, and divers rusty-looking instruments for 
shearing sheep and cleaning their hoofs. The floor con- 
sists of the original lava-bed and artificial puddles com- 
posed of slops and offal of divers unctuous kinds. 
Smoke fills all the cavities in the air not already occu- 
pied by the foul odours, and the beams and posts and 
ricketty old bits of furniture are dyed to the core with 
the dense and variegated atmosphere around them. 
This is a fair specimen of the whole establishment, 
with the exceptien of the travellers’ room. The beds 
in these cabins are the chief articles of laxury. 
Feathers being abundant, they are sewed up in pro- 
digious ticks, which are tumbled topsy-turvy into big 
boxes on legs, that serve for bedsteads, and covered 
over with piles of all the loose blankets, petticoats, 
aud cast-off rags possible to be gathered up about the 
premises. Into these comfortable nests the sleepers 
dive every night, and, whether in summer er winter, 
cover themselves up under the odourous mountain of 
rags, and snooze away till morning. During the long 
winter nights they spend, on an average, about 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four in this agreeable 
manner. 

“When it is borne in mind that every crevice in the 
house is carefully stopped up in order to keep out the 
cold air, and that whole families frequently occupy a 
single apartment not over ten by twelve, the idea of 
being able to cut through the atmosphere with a 
cleaver seems perfectly preposterous. A night's respi- 
ration in such a hole is quite sufficient to saturate the 
whole family with the substance of all the fish and 
sheep-skins in the vicinity.” 

The filthiest people in semi-civilized creation are 
the fishermen of the Ferroe Islands, and yet they live 
longer, on an average, than any people of the globe, 
their death-rate being only twelve out of a thousand, 
of all ages, in one year. 








A Sun Fisu.—A large sun fish has just been cap- 
tured by some fishermen at Tenby. The fish gave 
the fishermen an exciting chase, but they ultimately 
succeeded in capturing it with gaffs and boat-hooks, 
and then it was towed on shore to the beach. The 
weight of the fish was about 12 cwt., and it was five 
feet in diameter. In swimming it turns upon itself 
like a wheel, which renders it very difficult to catch. 
The fish, it appears, grows to as large a size as 12 ft. 
in diameter, and about one ton in weight, and it is to 
be found in nearly all seas. 

A Fortunate SPECULATION.—A short time since, @ 
large ship, laden with cotton, was wrecked on the 
coast of Ireland; and when the agent of the under- 
writers visited the wreck, he found that the cotton 
was unpacked, and floating on the waves of the rugged 
shores opposite Rosscarberry. The sea was whitened 
for miles with five hundred tons of cotton, which it 
was determined to offer for sale by auction. The 
highest bidder was a Liverpool speculator, who was 
sufficiently venturesome to offer two hundred and fifty 
pounds, or ten shillings per ton, for the whole quantity. 
At this figure it was knocked down to him, and he at 
once set to work to secure the cotton which had thus 
been cast upon the waters. The sea brought it to the 
shore as fast as it could be picked up, and soon fifty 


cargo, and nearly a hundred men and Women w 

employed in turning it about after the manner of 
making hay, untilit wasdry. It was then piled y 2 
enormous ricks, and ultimately shipped for Liver oy 
In this way nearly the whole was saved, and the 
cotton, bought at ten shillings per ton, was sold x 
fifty pounds per ton. The lucky speculator, alin 
paying all expenses, realised & profit of twenty 
thousand pounds upon his original venture of - 
hundred and fifty pounds. y 


Puncruation.—Previous to 1520 there worg no 
stops in books, and all languages, whether printed or 
in manuscript, were like the Hebrew, without pune- 
tuation. The colon was introduced in 1589, and ths 
semicolon in 1599. In leases and other documents 
they are never used, because a single dot misplaced 
may alter the intended sense of an instrument, ang 
result in a lawsuit. 








CONTINENTAL FROGS AND TOADS. 


Tue frog appears to have been introduced intp 
Denmark about the same time as the carp, by on 
Peder Oxe, and to this day, in some places in Scania, 
they go by the name of Peder Oxe’s frog. Their 
note in pairing season strongly resembles the ringing 
of bells. As this sonnd proceeds from the depth of 
the water, it appears to come from a long distance, 
although the frog may be within a few fathoms, 
Linné, in his “Journey through Skane,” remaris 
that the “korn grodoma croaked in the afternoon as if 
we heard large bells ringing at a distance of half g 
mile (Swedish), although they were close to us in the 
pools. They seemed to be unusually vociferous, and 
I could well fancy that I listened to many church- 
bells all ringing together on a Sunday. I wonder 
that no one acclimatizes them, in order to hear nature's 
harmony ina concert of frogs.” In the autumn they are 
often seen on land, and their motions are as lively as 
those of the common frog. 

The following anecdote, by Professor Wahlgren, 
might be read with advantage by those marvel-mon- 
gers who are so fond of retailing anecdotes of live 
toads being found embedded in stone, &c. 

** As a proof how easily those who are but little ac- 
quainted with zoology may regard asa miracle that 
which proceeds from very natural causes, I will just 
name that, in digging for the gasworks in Helsing- 
borg, in July, last year, at a depth of sixteen to 
eighteen feet, first a common toad was found, and the 
next day two Bufo calamita and one Pelobates fuseus, 
all living. All fancied that these animals had lain 
there buried time out of mind. The lucky finder de- 
scribed the circumstance in the newspapers as some- 
thing like a miracle, with the addition that the 
animals had neither mouths nor eyes. The last found 
example came into my possession ; it was well fed and 
lively, and had its stomach filled with fragments of 
Harpulus ruficornis, &c. It was clear that these animals, 
during their nightly wanderings, had fallen into the 
deep pit, and at daybreak had buried themselves in the 
loose sand at the bottom, where they were found by 
the workmen. It appears to me very probable that 
many such wonderful histories could be explained, 
if they were only investigated by any one versed in 
natural history ” 

I quite agree with the professor, and_ without 
altogether denying that the frog or the toad is able to 
exist for a length of time in situations which would 
be speedy graves to the higher organised avimals 
I must say, that if any one who rushes into priut 
with anecdotes of this or the like kind, would only 
give himself the trouble to investigate a few of the 
facts connected with the main incident which he r 
gards as so marvellous, and state them as well, the 
study of natural history would be shora_of half its 
mysteries. T. B. W. 





Musicat Frame.—Fit a good cork into win 
bottle; burn a hole through the cork with a round 
iron skewer, and into it fix a piece of tobacco-plp 
about eight inches long. Put into the bottle about 
two or three ounces of zinc, in slips, such as the 
waste cuttings from a zinc-worker; now pour water 
on to the zine until the bottle is rather more than a 
full; then add about three parts of a wineglassful 0 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol); this causes 4 Tp 
effervescence at first, but which subsides toa moderate 
and continuous boiling for a lengthened period; 
soon as the boiling is regular, the cork with the an 
through it may be inserted into the bottle. If a lig 
be placed to the end of the pipe, a flame will be a 
duced, which will continue to burn so long as! the 
is any visible action in the bottle. This flames | 
ignited hydrogen gas (water gas) resulting ew a 
decomposition of water by the acid and zinc, ve 
such is an exceedingly interesting experiment. t six- 
to be musical, procure a glass or metal pipe about 
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=== 
the fame, and allow the pipe to be about three to five 
; ote up the tube, which will act as a kind of high 
chimney $ it must be held perfectly steady and up- 
right at ® particular distance up the tube, which 
= according to the size of the flame. A beautiful 
sound is thus produced, similar to an organ pipe. 
This sound, or “ musical flame,” varies in note ac- 
cording to the diameter of the tube, being deeper or 
more bass as the tube is increased in size. The true 
explanation of this singular experiment remains yet 


to be solved. 





HOT SUMMERS. 


Ix 1132 the earth opened, and rivers and springs 
disappeared, in Alsace. The Rhine was dried up. In 
1152 the heat was so great that eggs were cooked in 
the sand. In 1160, at the battle of Bela, a great number 
of soldiers died from the heat. In 1276 and 1277, in 
France, an absolute failure of the crops of grass and 
oats occurred. In 1303 and 1304, the Scine, the Loire, 
the Rhine, the Danube, were passed over dry-footed. 
In 1393 and 1394 great numbers of animals fell dead, 
and the crops were scorched up. In 1440 the heat was 
excessive. In 1538, 1529, 1540, 1541, the rivers were 
sknost dried up. In 1556 there was a great drought 
al over Europe. In 1615 and 1616 the heat was 
overwhelming in France, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
Jn 1646 there were 58 consecutive days of excessive 
peat. In 1678 excessive heat. The same was the 
case in the first three years of the eighteenth century. 

In 1718 it did not rain once from the month of 
April to the month of October. The crops were 
burned up, and the theatres were closed by the decree 
of the lieutenant of police. The thermometer marked 
36 degrees Reaumur (113 of Fahrenheit.) In gar- 
dens which were watered, fruit trees flowered twice. 
Jn 1722 and 1724 the heat was extreme. In 1747 
the summer was very hot and dry, which absolutely 
calcined the crops. During seven months no rain 
fell. In 1748, 1754, 1760, 1767, 1778, and 1788, the 
heat was excessive. 

In 1811, the year of the celebrated comet, the 
sammer was very warm, and the wine delicious, even 
at Susenes. In 1818 the theatres remained closed 
for nearly a month, owing to the heat. In 1836 the 
Seine was almost dried up. In 1850, in the mouth of 
June, on the second appearance of the cholera, the 
thermometer marked 25 degrees centigrade. The 
highest temperature which mau can support for a 
certain time varies from 40 to 45 degrees (104 to 113 
Fahrenheit). Frequent accidents, however, occur at 
sless elevated temperature. 


INFLUENCE OF SALT ON HEALTH. 


Tue question as to whether or not salt taken as a 
cargo or as ballast in vessels is injurious to the health 
of those on board has been lately much discussed in 
‘erdinia; the Government there having endeavoured 
to make use of salt as ballast to men-of-war going to 
India, It may also seon become a question of interest 
in thiscountry, now that our commerce has been thrown 
more widely open with China. It appears that the 
attention of the hygienists of Genoa was called to this 
point by the following circumstance, 

The ship Liguria left Genoa for Brazil in March 
last, with a cargo of this kind, and about 450 passen- 
gers; scareely had she reached Gibraltar when an 
infectious malady broke out on board, in consequence 
of which she was compelled, after passing forty 
days’ quarantine at the Belearic Isles, to return to 
Genoa with her decimated crew. Dr. Preschi, pro- 
fessor of Hygiene at the University of Genoa, was 
thereupon called upon to investigate the subject. His 
researches led him, putting aside all idea of any 
miasmatic influence arising from the salt, to recom- 
mend that the transport of salt should not be per- 
mitted in vessels which have a large number of per- 
Sons on board. 
his epinion exeited much controversy and oppo- 
sition; sothat Dr. Freschi called upon his confrére, 
Dr. Poussagrives, Head-Physician of the Navy, to as- 
Sst in the investigation of the subject. Dr. Foussa- 
gtives’ researches entirely confirmed the opinion of 
Dr. Yreschi. He did not find that any deleterious 
*matations were evolved frem the salt; but he con- 
side ed that the source of the deleterious effects pro- 
du ed on the health of the crew in vessels laden with 
%tis te be attributed altogether to the influence of 
Hie salt on the hygrometic condition of the atmospliere. 

His experiments were performed at Cherbourg, 
Where there are accumulated immense magazines of 
talt for the supply ef the French navy; the problem 
bal to compare the hygrometric state of a magazine 
= filled or thereabouts with salt, with the hygro- 
tie state of the open air. The experiment was 
ee, he considered, because the air in the inte- 
= of a ship must, for-many reasons, be even more 

Nuid than the air in any building on terra Jirma. 


The experiments were conducted by M. Besnon, a 
practised chemist and physicien. It clearly appears 
from them all, that the humidity in the interior of the 
magazines is very much greater than outside—the 
medium numbers of many experiments making the 
proportion as about 84 to 65. 

This humidity had of course nothing to do with 
the breaking out of tle fever which decimated the 
passengers in the Liguria; the deaths were evidently 
caused through some fever, which probably resulted 
from overcrowding of the ship. The main part of the 
especially injurious effect of the humidity has not been 
shown in this case. A continued and very damp con- 
dition of the interior of a ship cannot fail at last to 
act prejudicially upon the crew; and in this sense the 
fact of this highly hygrometire condition of the air of 
vessels laden witi: salt is of muchinterest—indicating 
that special attention to ventilation should be observed 
in them. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BorriinG GOOsSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS.—An ap- 
proved and suecessful method of preserving these 
fruits for winter use is so simple that anybody can 
avail himself of it. Pick the fruit at midday when 
perfectly dry, and put into glass bottles, without re- 
moving stems, and with no accompaniment, cork and 
seal tight with wax, and bury in dry sand, top down- 
wards. ‘That’sall. Fruit thus treated comes out in 
winter sound and unimpaired in flavour. 

AstHMA PapeR.—Persons subject to attacks of 
spasmodic asthma will receive some relief during the 
paroxysms by inhaling fumes given off from burning 
paper prepared with saltpetre. The paper should be 
loose and white, the same as that used for absorbing 
ink blots, and it should not contain any-fibres of wool. 
Four ounces of saltpetre dissolved in a pint of water 
makes a solution of sufficient strength for the pur- 
pose. The paper is soaked in this for a few minutes, 
then taken out and dried thoroughly. It is then cut 
into pieces four inches square, and one or two pieces 
burned when required. 

CaBBaAGes.—One of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered in raising cabbages is the ravages of the cut- 
worm. We have completely outwitted them for two 
or three years past, in a very simple manner. We 
take pieces of newspaper six inches square, tear a slit 
in one side to the centre and insert the plant. Bring 
the slit edges together, and place a little earth or a 
pebble on the corners, and the work is done. A 
platform of paper is formed around the plant through 
which the worm cannot penetrate. We did not lose 
more than two or three plants from that cause the last 
two years. We always thiuk it a great point gained 
when an effectual safeguard can be obtained against 
the ravages of insects, and we regard this as one of 
the discoveries of the age. 

Errects ofr HKaT IN THE PRESERVATION OF 
Wrxe.—Burgundy is much improved by a voyage to 
and from Caleutta. This fact led the author to try 
the effect of warmth on wines at home, and both he 
and M. Pasteur have come ‘to the conclusion that 
wines may be much improved by gently warming 
them, and that sick wines may be cured by the same 
means. M. Pasteur has, in fact, taken out a patent 
for warming wines by placing the bottles in a hot-air 
stove, with the corks tied down, to prevent their being 
forced out by the expansion. The bottles must be 
quite full, and have no air in them, and are heated to 
64 deg. C. for half-an-hour, after which the cork is 
untied, driven home, and sealed down. In the pro- 
cess just described, of course all parasitic ferments 
are destroyed, and the wine keeps well after its 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Lonpon Bripces.—On Friday, May 19th, 
99,236 foot passengers crossed London Bridge in the 
twenty-four hours, and 65,756 persons in vehicles or 
horseback. It was a fine day. Ou Tuesday, 23rd 
May (morning fine, but raining heavily between 4 and 
5 p.m.), there were 91,080 foot passengers, and 72,559 in 
vehicles. Half the vehicles belonged to Borough traflic, 
rather more than a quarter to railway traffic, nearly a 
quarter to Tooley Street traffic. In the half-year after 
the opening of Southwark Bridge toll free, to 7th May, 
1865, 2,359,312 foot passengers crossed the bridge. 
In the half-year from 8th of November, 1863, to May 
7th, 1864, whem there was a penny toll, the number of 
foot passengers was 257,616. On Foiday, 9th June, 
48,572 foot passengers crossed Blackfriars Bridge in 
the twenty-four hours, and 30,141 persons in vehicles : 
between eight and nine in the evening the number of 
foot passengers reached 5,096. I¢ tie year ending 
23rd of February, 5,111,368 foot passengers paid a 
halfpenny toll aud crossed Waterlev Bridge. In the 
eight months from ist September to 50th April, 
1,294,246 passengers puid a halfpenny toll and crossed 








Hungerford Bridge; the average was 5,348 aday. On 
11th June, 47,062 foot passengers crossed Westminster 
Bridge in the twenty-four hours, two-thirds using the 
north footway: 13,119 vehicles also crossed. The 
traffic over Lambeth Bridge, a toll bridge, is at the 
rate of about 1,300,006 persons annually, 

Propuce or TAxes.—The productiveness of taxes 
year by year indicates the wealth and trade of tlie 
country. Returns just issued for the financial year 
ending with March, 1865, present the following state- 
ments of the net produce of taxes in the Inland Re- 
venue Department :—On probates of wills, administra- 
tions, legacies, and sucessions, 3,849,154/., an increase 
of 125,922/. over the previous year; on inhabited 
houses, 916,806/., an increese of 18,532/.; on servants, 
211,244/, an increase of 2,414/.; on dogs, 210,329/., an 
increase of 5,000/.; on bills of exchange, 769,309/., an 
increase of 105,1912.; Inland Revenue penny stamp on 
receipts, draughts, &c., 500,250. an increase of 23,0541; 
on railways, 439,3321, an increase of 35,707/.; on 
goldand silver plate, 62,3642., an increase of 2,799/. ; om 
armorial bearings, 61,490/., an increase of 1,317/. 

TOBACCO AND ITs Propucrs.—The consumption 
of tobacco in France is annually 27,000 to 28,000 tons, 
or about 800 grammes (1fb 12}0z.) per head of the 
population. In England the annual consumption 
was, in 1859, 18,000 tons, or about 700 grammes 
(1lb 830z.) per head on an average. The quantity 
annually consumed by the whole world is actually 
275,000 tons. Between the French and Euglish, a 
cloud of carbonic acid is generated which weizls 
nearly 100,000 tons; and all countries united produce, 
according to the calculations of Professor Schleiden, a 
quantity of carbonic acid from this source weighing no 
less than 500,000 tons annually. ‘The proportion of 
nicotine, or poisonous essence of the plant, varies from 
2 to 10 per cent., accordin;; to the circumstances of its 
growth. In France, that of the department of Lot is 
richest of all in the poison, having 8 per cent.; in the 
Nord, it is 6%; in the Pas de Calais, nearly 5 per 
cent.; in Alsace, the tobacco grown contains only 
3} per cent.; that of Virginia, 6-9 per cent.; Mary- 
land, 8}; Havannah, only 2 per cent. of poison. 


THE PRICE OF A BREAKFAST. 


Turee friends were walking in the streets of Paris 
one morning. 

Said one : 

“ I’m for an excellent breakfast.” 

Said the second : 

“I’m for one even abating some of the excellence.” 

Said the third: 

“T could be content with none of tho excellence at 
all, provided it was only a breakfast.” 

“How much money would produce us one?” in- 
quired the first; and it was agreed that ten francs 
would suffice. 

“T have an idea!” cried one. 

The three friecds then turned into a music-pub- 
lisher’s in the neighbourhood; and the young man 
with the idea addressed the principal: 

“ Monsieur, this gentleman has composed a capital 
melody, this other gentleman has written the words, 
and I, as the only one of the party with anything like 
a voice, propose singing it to you. The publisher de- 
murred, but being in want of a new thing to oper a 
café chantant with, agreed to hear it. 

“It is pretty simple,” he said, “ but I don’t mind 
giving fifteen francs for it,” and the three artists de- 
parted delightedly to breakfast. The name of the 
librettist of the said song was Alfred de Musset, the 
composer was Hippolyte Moupou, and the singer Gil- 
bert Louis Duprez, The song was called “ L’Anda- 
louse,” was sung in all the cafés and salons, and 
brought in to the publisher forty thousand francs. 


No MAN can avoid his own company: so he had 
best make it as good as possible. 

Tue Thames Tunnel Company is to be wound up, 
and the tunnel is to be transferred to the East London 
Railway Company. 

GILDING BY THE ELEcTRO-Process.—Gilding by 
the electro-process is generally performed upon silver 
articles, and the method of proceeding is as follows :— 
When the articles have been cleaned, as for plating, 
they are weighed, and well scratched with wire 
brushes, which cleanses away any tarnish from the 
surface, and prevents the formation of air bubbles; they 
are then kept in clean water until it is convenient to 
immerse them in a gold solution. One immersion is 
then given, which merely imparts a blush of gold; 
they are taken out and again brushed; they are then put 
back into the solution, and kept there for three or four 
minutes, which is sufficient, if the solution and battery 
are in good condition—but the length of time neces- 
sarily depends on these two conditions. The gilding 
solution generally contains from one-half to an ounce 
of gold in the gallon 
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Ar the Flower Show, Weston-super-Mare, a few 


days ago, there was a competition for a gold bracelet 
presented by the unmarried gentlemen of that town 
to the lady at present unmarried, and resident within 
the range of the “ Mendips,” for the most elegantly- 
arranged vase of flowers. There was a spirited com- 
petition, and the prize fell te Miss Dowell, of Yatton, 
who exhibited under the modest title of “ Cowslip.” 








FACETIZ. 

A Porrucusss shoemaker used to give his wife a 
severe flogging every month, just before he went to 
confession. On being asked the reason of this pro- 
ceeding, he replied that, having a poor memory, he 
took this method of refreshing it, as his wife, while 
under the castigation, was sure to remind him of ali 
his sins. 

LarGk, put nor LARGE Enovcu.—The Rev. Wil- 
liam Cole, of Cambridge, nicknamed the Cardinal, was 
remarkable for what is called a “comfortable assur- 
ance.” Dining in a party at the University, he took 
from the table a gold snuff-box, belonging to the 
gentleman seated next to him, and bluntly remarked 
that “it was big enough to hold the freedom of a cor- 
poration.” “ Yes, Mr. Cole,” replied the owner ; “ it 
would hold any freedom but yours.” 








SHERIDAN AND HIS SON TOM. 


Suerman had a great distaste for anything like 
metaphysical discussions; whereas Tom had con- 
ceived a great liking forthem. Tom one day tried to 
discuss with his father the doctrine of necessity. 

“ Pray, my good father,” said he, ‘did you ever do 
anythivg in a state of perfect indifference—without 
motive, I mean, of some kind or other?” 

Sheridan, who saw what was coming, and by no 
means relishing such subjects, even from Tom, said: 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Tndeed?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“What! total indifference—total, thorough, entire 
indifference ?” 

“Yes, Tom,—total, thorough, entire indiffence.” 

“My dear father, tell me what it is that you can 
do with — mind — total, thorough, entire indiffer- 
ence.” 

“ Why, listen to you, Tom.” 

This rebuff, as Tom afterwards said, so disconcerted 
Lim, that he never again troubled his father with any 
of his metaphysics. 

WEsTERN Ornatory,—S pecimens of Western oratory 
are rather stale; but here is a bit, related by a trust- 
worthy authority as authentic, which has not been in 
print before:—‘* Where is. Europe compared with 
America?—Nowhar! Where is England ?—Nowhar! 
They call England the mistress of the sea; but what 
makes the sea?—The Mississippi River makes it. 
And all we've got to do is to turn the Mississippi into 
the Mammoth Cave, and the Euglish navy will be 
floundering in the mud.” 

A Trve Story.—A few days since, “an educated 
man,” as he elaims to be, received a notefrom a young 
lady, informing him that any further visits from him 
wonld be useless, as she could give him no encourace- 
ment, and it was useless for him to further press his 
suit. The followiag Sunday, nothing daunted, le 
called upon her again, and when reproved for his te- 
merity, ie innocently replied that he did not intend to 
“ press his suit further, for he had locked it up in his 
trunk.” 

A Crvet Case.—Pope the actor, well known for 
his devotion to the culinary art, received an invita- 
tion to dinner, accompanied by an apology for the 

mplicity of the intended fare—a small turbot and a 
boiled edgebone of beef. “The very thing of all 
others that I like,” exclaimed Pope; “I will come 
with the greatest of pleasure ;” and come he did, and 

at he did, till he could literally eat no longer; when 





the word was given, and a haunch of venison was 
brought in. Poor Pope, after a puny effort at trifling 
with a slice of fat, lay down his knife and fork, and 


zave way to an hysterical burst of tears, exclaiming : 
“A friend of twenty years’ standing, and to be 
served in this manner!” 
PracricAL Jokes PLayep By A Horse.—Though 
many curious tricks and mischievous but harmless 
rs have been played by horses within our own 
ledge, yet it is hard to give credence to the fol- 
“There was some years ago a very five 
horse in the possession of Henry Meux and Co., tle 
inent brewers, used as a dray horse, but so tractable 
that he was left sometimes without any restraint to 
walk about the yard, and return to the stable, accord- 
ing to hisfancy. In the yard there were also a few 
pigs of peouliar breed, fed on grain and corn, and to 
these pigs the horse had evidently an insuperable ob- 
j There was adcep trough in the yard holding 
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water for the horses, where this horso went, often 
taking his month full of corn. When he reached the 
trough he let the corn fall near it on the ground, and 
when the young swine approached it (for the old ones 
kept aloof), he would suddenly seize one of t!.em by 
the tail, pop him into the trough, and then caper about 
the yard, seemingly delighted with the frolic. The 
noise of the pig soon brought the men to his assis- 
tance, who knew from experience what was the matter, 
while the horse indulged in all sorts of antics, to show 
his glee, and then returned quietly to his stable.” 


THE ART OF BORROWING. 

Rubb Dodington was one day walking in Bow Street, 
at the time it was well inhabited, and ‘resorted to by 
gentry for lodgings,” when a borrowing acquaintance 
rushed from the other side of the way, and expressed 
great delight at meeting him. 

“For,” said he, “Iam wonderfully in want of a 
guinea.” 

Dodington winced, and taking out his purse, 
showed his tormentor that he bad only half a guinea. 

‘‘A thousand thanks!” exclaimed the persecutor, 
half forcing the coin, from between the ownes’s fingers. 
“ That will do very well for the present.” 

He then cleverly changed the subject to a good 
story. 

After they had parted, the brazen borrower returned 
to Dodington, saying: 

“ By-the-by, when will you pay me that half- 
guinea ?” 

“Pay you? ,Whaf do you mean?” 

“ Why, I intended to borrow a guinea of you, and 
have obtained half; but I am notin a hurry for t’other. 
Name your own time; but pray keep it.” 

CATCHING THE ACCENT.— Thomas O'Flaherty, a 
fashionable Irish gentleman, driving a good deal 
about Cheltenham, was observed to have the not very 
graceful habit of lolling his tongue out as he went 
along. Curran, who was there, was asked what he 
thought could be his countryman’s motive for giviag 
the instrument of eloquence such an airing. “Oh!” 
said he, “he’s trying to catch the English accent.” 

Harp-Ware.—A few years ago, when Handel's 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso were performed at Bir- 
mingham, the passage most admired was: 

Such notes, as warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek. 
The great manufacturers and mechanics of the place 
were inconceivably delighted with this idea, because 
they had never heard of anything in iron before that 
could not be made at Birmingham. 


POWER, OF HUMBUG. 


AN individual who opened a smali tavern near the 
field of Waterloo was frequently questioned as to 
whether he did or did mot possess some relics of tlie 
battle, and he invariably and honestly answered in 
the negative. 

But he was very poor; and one day while lament- 
ing to a neighbour not only his poverty, but the an- 
noyance to which travellers subjected him, his friend 
cut him short with : 

“ Well, make one help the other; make some 
relics.” 

“ But what can I do?” inquired the poor man. 

“Tell them that Napoleon er Wellington entered 
your shop during the battle, and sat down in that 
chair.” 

Not long after, an American tourist entered the 
tavern, and inquiring for relics, was told the chair 
story. The chair was bought at an incredible price. 
The next comer was informed that Wellington had 
taken a drink, andthe Wellington tumbler was ac- 
cordingly sold. The third arrival gazed with breath- 
less wonder at the nail on which Bonaparte had hung 
his hat; the third purchased the door-posts between 
which he had entered; and the fifth became tle 
happy purchaser of the floor on which he had trodden. 

At the last advices the fortunate tavern-keeper had 
not a roof to cover his head, and was sitting on a bag 
of gold in the corner of a deep pit formed by selling 
the earth on which the house had stood. 


Mrs, Partincton on Biirz.— I had compunctures 
abeut going,” said Mrs. Partington, recounting the fact 
of her visit to see the great Blitz. “I had compunc- 
tures when I heard his name, but the half hadn't been 
told me. For,” said she, lowering her voice, and 
looking around to see if Ike was within hearing, “he 
does beat the old feller himself, who, I dare say, was 
his parental diabolical gentleman all the time. What 
did he do, yousay? Why, I saw him, with my own 
eyes, metamopus two eggs into canaries, and beat a 
reverie on a drum without touching a finger to it.” 
“T’ve done as good a trick as that canary one,” said 
Ike, from behind a door where he was hanginga book. 
“T changed twelve porter bottles yesterday into a 
shilling.” ‘‘Youdid? You bad boy!” replied she, 
quite thrown off the Blitz track. “You must remem- 
ber that he that steals isu’t much better than a thief, 








and I shall have to take corrosive measures wis 
Though interrupted, however, her thoughts rent , 
to the magician, and she hasn’t got over hor woud 
yet. Ike exhausted the egg-basket next day . er 
tempts to roll two eggs into one. gr kng 





Birps.—Tastes differ with regard to bint, m 
infant delights in crows, but hates the thrycj,. 
lunatics are raven mad; gluttons are fond 
persons with colds indulge in hawks ; arti 











parrots; misers cultivate the golden cayles. 
like pigeons and gulls; thieves go in for pojjy. a 
men glory in a dark; and every good husbang loves 


his little duck of a wife. 


MODERATION. 

A Scorcn parson once preached a long sermon 
against dram-drinking, a vice prevalent in his payj 
and from which, report said, he was not frea 
self :— 

“When ye get up, indeed, ye may take a dram, ang 
another just before breakfast, and perhaps ayoiher 
after, but dinna always be dram-drinking. 

“If you are out in the morn, you may braee yo, 
self up with another dram, and perhaps take ay 
before luncheon, and some, I fear, take oue 
which is not so very blameadle, but diana be aly 
drinking. , 

“ Naebody can scruple for one just befor 
and when the dessert is brought in, and aft 
away, perhaps, and one, or it may be twa,in the coup 
of the afternoon, just to keep ye frae drowsy; 
snozzling, but dinna be always dram-dri: 

“Afore tea, and after tea, and betw 
supper, is no more but right and good, = 
caution you, brethren, net to be always dram-drink. 
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“Just when you start for bed, and when you're rady 
to pop into’t, to take a dram or twa, is no more thana 
Christian may lawfully do. 

“ But, brethren, let me caution you not to drinkmor 
than l’ve mentioned, or may be ye nay pass the bounds 
of moderation.” 

A FrRencuMAN wishing to say of a young laiy 
that she was as gentle as a lamb, thus expressed him- 
self, ‘‘ she be mooch tame like the petite mouton.” 


A Tuer wlio had been detected in the act of break- 
ing open a maid-servant’s box, apologised for being 
discovered in such a petty robbery, assuring the judge 
and the public that he only entered into it to keep his 
hand in practice for a great coup which lie was 
meditating. 

Quip Pro Quo.—Smith and Brown, running op- 
posite ways round a corner, struck each other. “Ol 
dear!” says Smith, “how you made iy head 
“That's a sign it’s hollow,” said Brown. “ t 
yours ring ?” said Smith. “ No,” said Brewn, “Tiat’s 
@ sign it’s cracked,” replied his friend. 











A STAY-AT-HOME. 

A wipow kept a public-house near the corner o 
Northend Lane, about two miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, where she had lived about fifty year 
wanted to determine the house in which Sam Lic 
son, the novelist, had resided, in Northend Law. 
She remembered his person, and described him as “4 
round, short gentleman, who most days passed her 
door,” and she said she used to serve lis family wita 
beer. i 

“ He used to live and carry on his business,” said], 
“in Salisbury Square.” 

“As to that,” said she, “I know nothing, for I never 
was in London.” “ 

“ Never in London!” said I; “and in health, with 
the free use of your limbs!” 

“ No,” replied the woman; “I bad no business 
there, and had enough to do at home.” 

“Well, then,” I observed, “‘ you know your owl 
neighbourhood the better; which was the house 0! 
Mr. Richardson, in the next lane?” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied; “I am, as I told yot, 
po traveller. Inever was up the lane—I only know 
that he did live somewhere up tlic lane.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ but living iu Fulham parish, yo 
go to church 2?” 1 il 

“No,” said she, “I never have time; on a Suniay 
our house is always full. I never was at Pullen bu! 
onee, and that was when I was married; and ‘any 
people say that was once too often, tli my 
husband was as good a man as ever broke bread. 

Qu#es Exizapern’s Tooruacie.—The story *¥" 
by Miss Agnes Strickland, in her “ Lives . a 
Queens of England,” respecting Queen biznes” 
toothache, and the horrid row that her Majesty ™ 
about it, is so good that it will endure repel” 
It appears that the Virgin Queen was attacked war 
such a grievous toothache, that she obtained no Te* 
either night or day. Her physicians, althoug oo 
that the drawing of the tooth was the ony te" "' 


; , peer y * 
forbore to recommend it, knowing her terror 
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ration, The Lords of the Council then took the 
po sor in hand, and, after mature deliberation, de- 
viel upon the extraction of the hostile tooth, ,The 
ce vage of the lion-hearted Elizabeth failed her on 
Oy encasiOD ; nor could the eloquence of her whole 
Cabinet prevail upon her to submit. In this emer- 

ney, Aylmer, Bishop of London, who was present 
t this grave debate, stood forth, and told her, “ That 
gthough an old man, and not many teeth to spare, 
che should see @ practical experiment of it on himself 
if she would be thereby encouraged.” Whereupon 
the surgeon extracted one of his teeth, and the Queen’s 
yawillingness was ultimately overcome, 


Ay Incentous Hixr. — A parishioner who had 
ot tired of his pastor’s weak sermons, and wanted to 
him a hint on the subject, complained to him 
day that his pew was too far from the pulpit, 
ad that he must purchase one nearer. ‘* Why,” 
aid the parson, “can’t you hear distinctly?” ‘Oh 
yes, \ can hear well enough.” . “Can't you see 
plainly 2” “Yes, Lean see perfectly well.” ‘“ Then 
what can be the trouble?” “ Why, there are so many 
in front of me, who catch what you say first, that by 
the time your words reach my ears they are as flat as 
dishwater.” 

guockine CruELTY.—A small boy, while loitering 
man errand in the neighbourhood of a pillar-box, 
olserved an old gentleman, of seemingly humane ap- 
parance, deliberately despatching a letter. The 
jshaman murder was reported to the authorities, and 
the police are on the track.— Fun, 


§' 
give 
ope 


HORRIBLE SUSPICION. 


Old Gentleman :— “Oh, waiter, why is it that a 
dinner off the joint is five shillings, but if you only 
have made dishes and soup, it’s two shillings and six- 
yence ?” 

Waiter :—That, sir, is on account of the very high 
price of butchers’ meat just now, sir.”—Punch. 


“Dear ME, I DIDN’r SEE IT WAS You !”—Spain bas 
at last recognised Italy. But then the Spanish are a 
very short-sighted race, so there’s some excuse for 
the delay.—F'un. 

Tut Prince OF WALES IN CoRNWALL.—When the 
Prince of Wales visited the Museum at Penzance, his 
Iwyal Highness had shown to him various specimens 
of the ore which constitutes the principal mineral pro- 
duce of Cornwall. Winking at the Heir Apparent, a 
facetious bystander remarked the Duchy of Cornwall 
was the richest in the world because it yielded no end 
of tin, “And here is some of it,” said the generous 
prince, presenting the utterer of a remark whose 
trath atoned for its antiquity with a thousand-pound 
note.—Punch. 


HEROISM IN HIGH LIFE. ~ 

My pear SNARLER, 

When we met last Monday you were grumbling 
and growling like a bear before his breakfast, be- 
cause your wife had persuaded you to let her give a 
little party—just a score or so of people to play 
croquet for an hour or two, and finish with a dance. 
I endeavoured to eonsole you by remarking that I 
thought you had been let off very easily, and that you 
should thank your lucky stars that you had not been 
asked to give a regular ball. And see bere, my dear 
fellow, how much still further cause for consolation 
lave you in the fact that you belong to middle class 
society, and are not likely to be plagued with giving 
“small and early ” parties of such magnitude as this, 
which was the other day reported in a fashionable 
paper : 

“Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston entertained 
asclect party at dinner on Saturday evening at Cam- 
bridge House, Piccadilly. Lady Palmerston had a 
small and early party after dinner, which was of a 
private character. Only about a hundred of the prin- 
cipal families remaining in town attended.” 

“Only about a hundred families” attended! Pretty 
well for a “small” party, yeu and I perhaps may 
think. I wonder how many of the members of each 
family were present; and, as the party was a ‘small ” 


iene, did any of the babies come? Just fancy, what a 


nuisance it would be to “entertain” them! And ima- 

gine what a labour it must be to poor Lord Palmerston 

have to sit up entertaining scores and scores of 
people, when, if his comrort were consulted, he would 

‘auzly bein bed! Where, exceping in high life, can 

Wefind an Ancient Briton—J mean an elderly English- 

han, who, as the poet does not say: 

“Who will sit up at night, unperturbed in his mind, 
And to parties give ip what for sleep is designed?” 
Not many men of ‘eighty would have the pluck to 

Serifice in this way their night's rest. How would 

you like, once a month or so, te have to ask a hun- 

~ a families to come and spend an evening with 
ey And yet you are barely fifty, Snarler—a mere 

"y beside Lord. Palmerston; and you grumble at 


\ 
rour w 


vife for inviting once in six montis a score or 





so of friends. Go home, you peevish wretch, and 
smooth the frowns out of your forehead, and be 
thankful that you have no handle to your name. If 
you were Viscount Snarler, instead of twenty people 
only, you might this very evening have to entertain a 
hundred, and perliaps another hundred before the 
week were out. 

Hoping, then, to see you more resigned to fate than 
you might otherwise have been, believe me yours in 
Spartan sympathy, 

EPAMINONDAS JONES. 

P.8.—The Tory papers tell us that our Premier is 
thoroughly worn out, and has sadly little strength 
left in him, But one would think a man must needs 
be pretty strong to keep on entertaining people by 
the hundred.— Punch. 





PROGRESS. 


Sreap1zy, steadily, step by step, 
Up tlie venturous Builders go, 
Carefully placing stone on stone— 
Thus the loftiest temples grow. 


Patiently, patiently, day by day, 

The Artist toils at his task alway, 
Touching it here and tinting it there, 
Giving it ever, with infinite care, 

A line more soft or a hue more fair, 
Till, little by little, the picture grows, 
And at last the cold, dull canvas glows 
With life and beauty and form of grace 
That ever more in the world have place. 


Thus with the Poet—hour after hour 
He listens to catch the fairy chimes 
That ring in his soul; then with magic power 
He weaves their melody into his rhymes; 
Slowly, carefully, word by word, 

Line by line, and thought by thought, 

He fashions'the golden tissue of song— 

And thus are immortal anthems wrought. 


> 


Every wise observer knows— 

Every watchful gazer sees 

Nothing grand or beautiful grows, 

Save by gradual, slow degrees. 

Ye who toil with a purpose high 

And fondly the proud result await, 

Murmur not, as the hours go by, 

Tat the season is long, the harvest late ; 

Remember that brotherhood, strong and true, 

Builders and Artists and Bards sublime, 

Who lived in the Past, and worked like you, 

Worked and waited a wearisome time. 

Dark and cheerless and long their night, 

Yet they patiently toiled at the task begun, 

Till, lo! thro’ the clouds broke that morning light 

Which shines on the soul when success is won ! 
E. 8. 8. 





GEMS. 





Let your lot be bad, good, or indifferent, convince 
the world that you merit a better; it will cause even 
your remains to be respected. 


One is much less sensible of cold on a bright day 
than on a cloudy one; thus the sunshine of cheerful- 
ness and hope will lighten every trouble. 


Ir inner griefs were written on the brow, how 
many would appear miserable whom the world deems 
happy. 

THE best way to discipline ors’s heart against scan- 
dal is to believe all stories to be false which ought not 
to be true. 

Poverty is only contemptible when it is felt to be 
so. Doubtless the best way to make our poverty re- 
spectable is to seem never to feel it as an evil. 

Tue greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest 
treasure, contentment; the greatest possession, health ; 
the greatest ease, sleep; and the best medicine, a 
true friend. 

Lovr.—People are loved, not in proportion to ther 
intellect, but in proportion to their lovability, Intel- 
lectual powers are the leaders of the world, but only 
for the purpose of guiding them into the promised 
land of peace and amiableness, or of showing them 
encouraging pictures of it by the way. They are no 
more the things to live with or repose with, apart 


from the qualities of the heart and temper, flan the- 


means are without the end; or than a guide to a 
pleasant spot is the spot itself, with its trees, health 
and quiet. 





Sark, Ray, AND Doc-risn.—M. Duméril has 
recently made a communication to the Acclimatisation 
Society of Paris respecting the amount ef products 
derived from these three fish, either for alimentary 
or industrial purposes, in which it is said, amongst 


other things, that the Hindoog sent during one year | 


~) 





o the Bombay markets, for importation, no less than 
229,240 kilogrammes, or 229 tons of fins of the white 
shark, taken off the east coast of Africa, the Malabar 
coast, and in the Red Sea. ‘The quantity of dog-fish 
fins sent to China annually is said to reach on an 
average seventy tons, and the value is estimated at 
nearly fifty thousand pounds sterling. The amount 
certainly seems large for a portion of a fish which 
Europeans regard with so little favour. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Fock of butterflies, four miles long, passed over 
one of the inland towns of California recently, for the 
north. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire has three sons and a bro- 
ther in the New Parliament, the Marquis of West- 
minster has two sons and a nephew, and the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Marquis of Salisbury, and the Earl of 
Derby each has two sous. 


ANOTHER ANTEDILUVIAN Toap.—Recently one of 
the workmen of the Earl of Durham found a live toad 
embedded in the bottom coal of the Hutton seam in 
Sherburn West Pit. The toad has no mouth that can 
be observed. It is still alive at the deputy’s house, 
Littletown Colliery, Durham, preserved in a bottle. 


Art the close of the recent Parliament, 40 Liberals 
and 43 Conservatives did not offer themselves for re- 
election. Of those members who offered themselves 
for re-election 102 were rejected, viz., 52 Liberals and 
50 Conservatives, so that there will be about 185 new 
faces in the next Parliament. 


Tue famous rose-tree planted a thousand years ago 
by the Emperor Louis le Debonnaire, in the eastern 
choir,of the cathedral at Hildersheim, has been in 
particularly fine bloom this season, and looks fresher 
and greener than ever. Two shoots, which sprang 
up from the knotty millennial roots of the tree in 1863, 
have attained already the height of the roof. 


Aw odd sort of bet was decided a few days ago at 
Paris, in the Seine, near one of the bridges, in the 
presence of thousands of spectators. Count de S—— 
bet Monsieur P that he, the Count, would swim 
about for ten minutes, during which time he would 
read in a loud and audible voice from a book, which 
he agreed to keep the whole of the time free from any 
contact with the water, or even a splash. The'count, 
who is a splendid swimmer, did what he proposed, 
and was welcomed with vociferous cheers at the end 
of his arduous undertaking. The wager was for 500 
francs. 


A Puacue or Loousts.—The Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, in a letter dated July 3, says:—‘ The whole of 
Palestine is suffering under one of the severe judg- 
ments of God, the locusts; since my last letter (June 
13), they have been multiplying, and the reports com- 
ing from the districts are heart-rending. My daughter 
writes from Nazareth that for several days the houses 
were so full of them that they filled all their rooms, 
and all openings to the cisterns must be shut. They 
have devoured all the vegetables, and not only the 
fruit and leaves of the trees, but also the bark of all 
the tender branches. Thousands of people who lived 
on the produce of their olive and fig trees have thus 
been robbed of all their means of subsistence. There 
is a universal cry and howling throughout the land. 
Provisions are getting very dear, and I have no doubt 
many will die of starvation; and if the locusts which 
now fill the whole land survive the winter, the whole 
population must either emigrate or perish. With all 
this the scarcity of water is already great at Jerusa- 
lem, numbers of cisterns are empty, and we can ex- 
pect no rain till October or November.” 


Dr. Bouprn has presented a note to the Academy of 
Sciences on the fulminating power of bodies recently 
struck by lightning and of which he adduces two re- 
markable instances. On the 30th of June, 1854, a man 
was killed by lightning near the Garden of Plants at 
Paris; the body remained for some time exposed to a 
pouring rain. After the storm, two soldiers, in at- 
tempting to lift up the body, received two violent 
shocks. In the other case, which occurred at Zara, 
Dalmatia, two artillerymen who had been ordered to 
set up again in their former places two tolegrapl 
posts that had been thrown down during a storm, took 
hold of the telegraph wire. Although it was two 
hours after the storm, there was so much electricity 
left that the men first experienced a few slight shocks, 
and then were both thrown to the ground. The hands 
of both were scorched, and one of them did not even 
for a time show any signs of life. The other, in at- 
tempting to get up, sank down again, and in so doing 
touched a comrade, who was coming to his assistance, 
with his’ elbow. The third man was then thrown 
down in his turn, experienced various nervous effects, 
and his arm was marked with a burn at tle spot where 
be had been touched by the other man’s elbow. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. C. W.—The poem has not reached us. 

E. A.—The verses are declined with thanks, 

Y. T. B—You must consult a medical man. 

A. R. and E. M. W.—The colour of the hairis—of the 
former bright auburn, of the latter light flaxen. 

GeroncE James C.—We will bear your request in mind; at 
present it is not in our power to comply with it 

E. Guyzex.—We are not acquainted with the address of 
the Lendon agent of the manufacturer in question. 

Gexa.pine D'Arcy may rest entirely assured that her con- 
fidence will be preserved inviolate. (The handwriting is 
good. 

G. G.—In our last number we gave a good receipt for 
stimulating the growth of hair. (Seé reply to “Horrenti 
Capillo.”’) 

H. B.—The “ Royal Charter” was wrecked in Moelfra 
Bay, on the Coast of Wales, on ,her homeward voyage from 
Australia. 

Josern E.—We can only refer you to the standing an- 
nouncement at the foot of this page on the subject of literary 
contributions. 

T. R.—There %, we believe, only one “father” or 
“brother” Ignatius; to whom both designations are applied 
indifferently. 

M. B.—If you suffer from weakness of the eyes or eyelids, 
our adviee is not to have reeourse to empirical remedies of 
any kind, but to consult a respectable occulist. 

Se.pen Granam is a candidate for matrimony. Is twenty- 
one years of age, 5 ft, 6 in. in height, of dark complexion, is a 
Protestant, and in a very respectable business. 

Lirtie B.—You can obtain from any perfumer a sachet o 
any desired seent, which, if placed among clothes in drawers 
or wardrobe, will impart a sufficiently strong perfume to 
them. (But see reply to “ P. P. F."”) 

Parniotic Rirteman.—The rate of subscription differs in 
most volunteer corps; though there are some corps in 
which no annual subscription is necessary. (The handwrit- 
ing is very good.) 

H. O. D.—The lines entitled “ Childhood's'Dreams” are de- 
clined with thanks. Back numbers of Taz Lonpon Reaper 
can be obtained from the publisher on remitting the neces- 
sary postage stamps. 

Pustivs.—Perpetual motionis a discovery that yet remaine 
to be made; and when that secret has been found out, we 
shali probably find the discoverer turning his genius 
to achieving the squaring of the circle. 

H. F.—Gold is the most malleable and ductile of all metals. 
Any given piece of gold may be extended so as to cover a 
space 651,590 times greater than its primary surface, or an 
ounce may be hammered so as to cover 160 square feet. 

C. 8. W.—The alteration in the hour for commencing 
work in the morning is certainly a change which your master 
is lawfuHy entitled to make; and the general rule is, that 
an apprentice must obey all the lawful commands of his 
master. 

M. M., who is twenty-eight years of age, fair, of amiable 
disposition, and would make a most loving wife, would be 
very happy te correspond with a respeetabie young gentle- 
man (of dark complexion preferred) with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Ernst, who is twenty years of age, hasdark hair and eyes, 
is of medium height, very good-tempered, and thoroughly 
Gcomesticated, would make a loving and faithful wife to any 
bachelor who is respectable, and who does not consider 
beauty and fortune the prime qualifications in a wife. 

B. G&, L—The Inns of Court are Lincoln's Inn, the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn. The name arises 
from the circumstance that they were formerly called hostels, 
that is, hotel or inn, in the same sense as Adel is now used 
in France to designate a gentleman's mansion or residence. 

Pamir G.—It takes four things to make a thorough 
gentleman. You must bea gentlemanin your principles, a 
gentleman in your tastes, a gentleman in your person, and a 
gentleman in your manners. No man who does not com- 
bine these qualities can justly be termed a true gentleman. 

H. Rurvus—The mere fact of your husband having left you 
and gone to America is not sufficient ground for suing for a 
divorce, more especially as he has written letters to you 
since his departure. In short, there must be cruelty estab- 
lished as well as infidelity to entitle a wife to the remedy of 
divorce. 

Joun B.—We regret that we cannot comply with your 
request, it not being our practice to answer correspondents 
through the post-office. In the published answer to a former 
correspondent respecting the manner of obtaining a divorce 
in forma pauperis, to which you allude, you will fiad indicated 
the steps necessary for you te take. 

THEkest.—You surely have forgotten that Prince Louis of 
Hesse—to whom and the Princess Alice Her Majesty has 
been on a visit—was the deliberate choice of the late Prince 
Censort. There are so many German principalities which 
bear the name of Hesse, that it is not eusy to fix at once on 
the family to which the princes of that name belong. 
There is Hesse-Cassel, which is the electorate; and Hesse- 
Darmetadt, aud Hesse-Homburg, which are distinguished 
ordinarily by the name of the chief town of each; but the 
titles of the respective princes do not properly bear these ad- 
Gitions. Hesse-Darmstadt, to which Prince Louis belongs, is a 





grand-duchy. The Prince Frederick William Louis of Hesse 
stands in direct succession to the grand-duchy; and although 
standing only ninth in the list of princes represented in the 
German Diet, the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt is a 
sovereign of some consequence. The ay erry of the State 
is about 900,000; and the territory divided into three 

each containing about 300,000 persons. In the 
first Hesse-Darmstadt, the capital; then there 
is Giessen, famous as the resort of scientific medical men; 
Birgen, situated on the Rhine; Offenbach, on 
the Maine, near Frankfort; Worms, one of the most 
ancient of European cities, the name of which is inseparably 
connected with the history of the Reformation ; and Mayence, 
where the principal fortress of the German Confederation is 
placed. In most respects, Hesse is a very interesting little 
territory. 

B. A. L. has had many “ offers,” but has rejected all her 
suitors hitherto as not realizing her beau ideal, whom she 
hopes to fizad among our bachelor readers. Is nineteen years 
of age, 5 ft. 6} in. in height, has dark hair, hazel eyes, & clear 
complexion, and very amiable disposition. “B.A. L.” would 
prefer a dark gentleman a few years older than herself. 
(The handwriting is tolerably good.) 

E.G. and A. 8., who are well educated, are desirous of 

matrimonial], 


corresponding ly with two yo ladies. 
“E.G.” is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in beight, of 
dark complexion, with dark hair, and holds a situation 
in the City. “ A.S.,” whois twenty-one years of age, 5ft. 5in. 
in height, of dark complexion, with brown hair, has ex- 
cellent prospects. Both are highly connected, and prefer 
ladies of dark complexion, with black 
domesticated and well educated, 


OUR HOME. 


Where is our home? Where poplars weave 
A coolness round the cottage door, 
Where, too, the long sweet summer's eve 
The mavis chants his happy lore ; 
Where southern breathings on their way, 
Steal from the flowers perfume divine, 
And roving sunbeams, as they play, 
Peep through the ringlets of the vine. 


Where is our home? Where loved ones meet, 
In our own dear domestic ring, 
And tender looks and voices greet 
Our eoming when the night draws in ; 
Our home is where love's gentle tone 
Amid life’s cares can soothe and bless, 
Where throbs the heart for us alone, 
Warm with undying tenderness. 


Where is our home ? Beyond the stars, 
Beyond the biue of summer skies, 
Where not a dream of sadness mars 
The glorious realities, 
Where friends shall meet and never part, 
Where fear and mourning cannot come, 
Where change shall never chill the heart— 
There is our home—there is our home. 


, and who are 


Asxa G. 

P. P. F.—A very agreeable perfume for wardrobes, 
drawers, &c.,and which is also w preventative against moths, 
may be made thus:—Of cloves, carraway seeds, nutmeg, 
mace, cinnamon, and Tonquin beans, of each one ounce, then 
add of Florentine orris-root as much as will equal the other 
ingredients put together. Reduce all well to a powder, and 
place it in little bags, te be deposited amongst the linen, 
clothing, &., which it will both perfame and preserve. 

Anna H. and Auiez Gray are disposed to accept any eligible 
matrimonial overtures. ‘“ Anna H.,” who is seventeen years 
of age, 5 ft. in height, with brown eyes and hair, and a 
graceful figure, has received a good education, and is accom- 
plished in French, music, and drawing: “ Alice Gray,” who 
is eighteen years of age, 4 ft. 11 in. in height, with blue eyes, 
light brown hair and fair complexion, and considered pretty, 
is also accomplished in musi¢e and drawing. Both are highly 
respectable, and have just left boarding-school. 

Jussiz.—The average diameters of hairs from the human 
head are respectively about 1-300th and 1-500th of an inch— 
hairs of women often attain a length of six or seven feet; 
and inst are ded of the hair of the beard growing 
toa length of nine feet. The colour of the human hair 
generally varies with the colour of the iris, and the general 
dark or light hue of the skin. Commonly, the darker the 
hair the more robust the body, and the coarser the skin and 
other tissues. 

C. Catnerwoop.—The new Act for regulating locomotives 
on turnpike and other roads will come into operation on 
September Ist. Three persons are to work a locomotive, 
and one is to precede it on foot with a red flag, as notice of 
the approach of the locomotive. On a turnpike road or 
public highway a locomotive is not to proceed at a greater 
speed than four miles an hour; and in a city, town, or 
Village, at not more than two miles an hour. The Act is to 
continue in force only for two years, and may be regarded as 
an experiment in the use of locomotives in public thorough- 
fares, both in the metropolis and in the country. 

T. Assorr.—Skeleton leaves may be made, according to 
one method, by steeping leaves in rain-water, in a large dish 
or other vessel, and then exposing them to the air and sun, 
adding more water occasionally, as evaporation proceeds. 
The leaves will begin to decompose, and then the membranes 
will open ; in this state, lay the leaves on 4 clean white plate, 
in clean fresh water, and proceed by gentle touches to remove 
the external membranes, separating them very carefully 
near the middle rib; when there is an opening near this, the 
whole membrane is readily separated. ‘The process requires 
both time and patience; but a more expeditious mode is as 
follows :—Mix a table-spoonful of liquid chloride of lime in 
@ quart of spring water, and soak the leaves in the mixture 
for about four hours; then take them out and well wash 
them in clean fresh water, and leave them to dry, freely 
exposed to light and air. Such leaves as have strong ribs, 
as some of the larger species of forest leaves, will require 
rather more than four hours’ immersign. 


Communications Reckivep:— 
D. C. will be glad to receive a communication from 
“ Minnie,” whose carte de visite is requested. 
A. G. R, who is twenty-two years of age, of di 





English education; is not accemplishei, p; 
domesticated, and a good manager. «’ GR gouty 
stipulate for money or good looks; but only requires that 
husband should be able to maintain a wife comtwrarett 
sa of ow rinciple, — have @ good disposition.’ bea 
AISY Wi correspond with « , 
WES che Ber certs oa teneipe ce Bes JL F"ana 
RENK, before cartes with “Pp 
would like to know of what profession he is, epee 
come, and whether he resides in a small or large town, 
Mavp thinks that “J. W.” would suit her as y partner f 
life; and to that end would be happy to correspond vith 
him. Is twenty-three years of age, and highly respectable, 
Wu 8. L. will be happy to exchango addresses and 
with “Florence,” in order to make matrimonial gr 
rangements, , 
A. M. L., who is fair, of saedium height, and thorongh! 
domesticated, would be happy to exchange cartes de coe, 
with “J. W.,” with a view to @ matuimonial enzagement, , 
Manian thinks it probable that a matrimonial 
ment with “O. W. 8S.” would be mutually Satisfactory, Ig 


ite, very do m ind 
ooo <y pered, industrious, and 


Ernst has no objection to correspond matrimonial} 
“F.S.F." Is of medium height, has dark hair ms | = 
complexion, and is telerably good-looking; is also 
good ted, peaparel and of business habits, 
to correspond and exchange'carig 
with “Anna” or “Emma” Is twenty-one years of age 
5 ft. 6 in. in height, is in @ good position, with a moderats 
income, and is considered good-looking. 
Auy Lavrert, in answer to “Harry Gordon” (whos 
carte is requested), states that she has £400 a year, with ex. 
s; and besides being educated as a lady, is wel] 


esticated. 

Maria Y.S. is desi of corresponding matrimonially 

with “C. W.S.” Is nineteen years of ago, has brown hair 
and oyem is of medium height, thoroughly domesticated 
and of an affectionate disposition. Cartes de visite to ba ox. 
chan, 
J. ftw. has been much attracted by the matrimonial 
notification of “T. A. B.,” with whom she will be happy to 
cemmenee a correspondence. Is twenty-one years of age, 
5 ft. 2} in. in height, with golden brown hair, blue eyes, and 
fgir, rosy complexion. 

Wourrep' will be happy to open o matrimonial corr. 
spondence with “J. B.” (No. 115), on receiving his carte & 
visite. Is seventeen years of age, has ao fair cofnplexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, is of medium height, accom. 
plished, domesticated, and considered good-looking. 

FRANKENSTEIN will be glad to make the acquaintance of 
“ Kitty ” (one of the three sisters) with a view to matrimony, 
Is twenty-five years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, has good 
worldly prospects, and is quite as good-looking as aman 
need be. Carte de visite expected as an indispensable pre- 
liminary. 

Aysre Lucy, who is thirty years of age, tall, with dark 
hair and eyes, is fond of home, very domesticated, of an 

ffectionate disposition, and of highly-respectable family, 
but not accomplished, would be happy to hear further from 
“J. W.” (No. 116), and wishes to exchange cartes as a pre- 
liminary to a matrimonial correspondence. 

Jonny (who is twenty years of age) and F rep. (who isnine- 
teen) would be happy to correspond with “ Anna” and 
“Emma” (two of the three sisters). Both are of the me- 
dium height (5 ft. 8 in.) and fair, have received a first-class 
education, and have no doubt that if they meet with loving 
partners for life, they would make home perfectly happy. 

J. McL. wishes to open a matrimonial correspondence with 
either of the sisters, “ Kitty,” “ Anna,” and “Emma.” |s 
twenty years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, has dark hair and 
moustache, hazel eyes, has received a good education, aud 
being the son of a respectable trad an, will come ino 
P ion of a busi and some money when of age. © 

E. R. would like to correspond and exchange cartes with 
“Emma” (one of the three sisters, “ Kitty,” “Anna,” and 
“Emma”), with a view to a matrimonial engagement. Is 
ninetee« years of age, 5 it. $ in. in height, has light hair, is 
considered very good-looking, has good expectations, and 
would use his best endeavours to make home happy. 

S. R.J., who has lately returned home from abroad, and 
is about to engage in business, wishes to correspond 
matrimosially aud exchange cartes with “ Emma” (No. 16). 
Is twenty-seven years of age, has brown hair and beard, aul 
dark eyes; is 5 ft. 9 in. in height, with intellectual tastes and 
good business abilities. é . 

N. B. weuld be happy to respond to “J. W.” Is thirly- 
nine years of age, rather petite, and dark, is of a very alec 
tionate disposition, aud has a very nico little busines 
“N. B.” does not stipulate for a large income, but should like 
“J, W.” (or any other respondent) to have had. good ede 
cation, and to be a Protestant. } 

A. and J. Seymour, two brothers, wish to correspond matr- 
monially with ‘Kitty,” “Anna,” or “Emma.” “AB 
twenty-six years‘of age, and “J.” twenty. Both are of 
medium height, and have dark hair, are sons of a respectallt 
tradesman, with good prospects, and all they want to malt 
them happy is each a loving wife, fond of home, and bet 
husband. (The haudwriting requires practice.) 

LapysBirD Sympathises very much in the solitary col 
dition of “J. W.," with whom she will be very happy ) 
correspond matrimonially, and whose carte is reques 
Is twenty-seven years of age, the daughter of a respectable 
tradesman in a very prosperous business; is above the 7 
dium height, is very fair, has @ nice figure, with a - 
bearing, and pleassat manners, has brown hair ope : 
eyes; is very domesticated and fond of home, is of an alle 
tionate disposition, and bas a small fortune. 
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height, and of genteel appearance, would like, with a@ view 
to matrimony, to éxchange communications with “C. W. S.” 
or “J,L. F.” IS highly respectable, and has received a sound 
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HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 


Beare, abundant strength ; 6Ib. case, 18s., car- 


our, 
ail England.—ALEX ANDER BRADEN 
ny pane Islington, London. . 


GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

, and mixed, are now ON peg 

+ 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 

jai en Warehouse, 60, Borough. Retablished 

AD. 1745. 

ELONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 

uw now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO,, 

167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. ’ 


A —— 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
suis, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
00, at their New London Bridge Stores, London 


Bridge, 8.E. 


VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener vbtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
12. It isadapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
wivate and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
pparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards, Show- 
oms, 33 and 84, King William Street, London 
midge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7Ib. Tins, 5s. ; 
4 141b. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21]b, tins, 18s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent,post free on receipt of two 
ump—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
frchants, Philpot Lane. 

















IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 
the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 


‘JOWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes.”—S: POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N;W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct. from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s._8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
yi bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d, 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 

age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 






































recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 





REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
dies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
wld at 8s, 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
ihade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
\) ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
hiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
pd 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps,— 

ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


{ LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER of HATR removes 
fi superfluous hair from the face without the 
ightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 64 
amps. Ross’s TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
folborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
he Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 

Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a Jady’s-neck, 
iciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
food Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
enuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
ost free—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
nultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 

The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
operties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
th which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
icle of general consumption. It is highly approved 
i strongly recommended my medical men, and is 

lly adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 

English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
¢ Prize Medal, 1862, 


JOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
uty may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
cy of these well-known pills, Within these few 
s the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
ouly by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
ty is dispelled by general purification of the 
ui, and its regenerating influence over every organ, 
s the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
‘ing, cramps, and straining include the elements 
mew strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
".., latever may have immediately given rise to 
Imitation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
emg and repress the excessive excitability 
; nes, 

















AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 
SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations, 


‘WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s, each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


Vy J ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. LEight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly-a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 

Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. .This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled: Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL. WHISKY v. COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal townsin England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinaban’s 
LL Whisky.” 

















R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
al cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction. if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 
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EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
—The numerous advantages, such as comfi 
freedom m pain, 
essrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application, Ce: F and 34, Li hill, Lona 
-street, Cavendish-square, mdgate-hill, London; 
Duke-street ; ‘ham, New-street. 


Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10’to 15 guineas. 


purity of materials, 
obtainable hereby, are explained in 


RIM- 


and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly | 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and gIre- 
land, 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
One whole Year's Ranking for Profits over all later 
entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. , 

THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief “Office), 20, King William Street,. 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 

Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF TIIE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 

£201,000 


1,446,000 
271,440 





The annnal income exceeds... one one 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
CUE dk sd ctv. ses tas 600 coe, 08 
The New Policies in the last year were 
466, assuring ... .. 
The Bonus added to 
GEGUMIOU WEE oc hse sce ose vee te S| 305,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,620 
The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : ‘i 
Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 
Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 
EL£ndowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 
_ Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 
The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
divisfon to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 
Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTOCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- . 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These tures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
age with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectl y safe and convenient investment. 
The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 


Policies at the last 








Company, No, 32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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THE 


“WAN ZER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED, 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





THE popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- } 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management casy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as. the best Family 
Machine. _ Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &e., with requisite tools for the 
management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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NEWTON WILSON & COS 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. lished as the first in the 
Their reputation has long been estab! 1 ) . 
Elegant in form ; simple. light , the most inexpensive fo: the perfection of simplicity in manipulation with 
ane! . rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in m pe’ i rm, pe : ; 

opera fe iw of ie ng. be ng, ° = ng. uck Dg quilting braiding nal cording, are combined here, with the iiiibahel aanationn of hem-stitching and 

one The Mac ~ t — ° pt meg th tai v ork of a fawail and to the fancy varieties ef the boudoir or the drawing-room. 
emb ar ; “he ines, herefore, are equally applicable to the plain y 

roidery. h hines, > 


IN FEIAF VON WILSOW cw Ce., 
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In Family Sewing 5 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which Se ere aden Oo to at 
Sioa eee s whi 0 the World omens remy nye in an old side-spring boot. in dange 

heapest Lock-stitch Machinein the 4 smanatande- inositol a ine 
3 e “be had ov a very handsome Stand, with — machine is specially intended for ‘Tailors and Shoe- = 

aid at. stesessedent séocsocesess. “GOO 8 It will stitch with cotton, silk, or ncn ome am 
9 Bb. recccccoccnece osece ' neers 
A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, ‘ and is the only Machine that will meet all req 
2 
turned by hand .....ccccccccrcescesccecceecccccese 
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pécial Machines for every other kind of special manu his face. 
in enclosed Cabinet , complete Ose erereecereee cee 12 12 0 & A we 
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*.* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Illustrated Catalogue, post fr 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON: 
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